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The Parochial Histories of Llangadfan, Llanerfyl, and 
Garthbeibio first appeared in the Montgomeryshire Col- 
lections, and through the courtesy of Mr. T. Simpson 
Jones, M.A., Gungrog Hall, Welshpool, Hon. Secretary' 
of the Powys-land Land Club, they, with other articles 
connected with the history of these parishes, which have 
appeared in the ^transactions of the Society, are now^- ^ 
issued in book form in agreement with the request of 
their author, the late Rev. Griffith Edwards, M.A. ^l 

These three parishes are situated in the recesses of the 
Montgomeryshire hills, fourteen miles from the nearest 
railway- station in one direction, and ten in another 
direction, consequently, they are to this day excluded 
from much intercourse with the outer world, and Welsh 
is the every-day language of the people. 

Their very isolation is in itself valuable, for it has pre- 
served, in these parishes, traditions interesting alike to 
the historian and the folklorist. A belief in witchcraft, 
charms, spells, and the conjurer's power was once general 
throughout the district, and it has not altogether disap- 
peared in our days. 

The many remains of neolithic days show that in ancient 
times the hills were inhabited by primitive men, who 
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were, it may be, succeeded by Celts; and the Romans 
have left vestiges of their presence in these remote parts, 
for a Roman road is still traceable in Llanerfyl parish. 
As is often the case in mountainous Welsh parishes, 
traditions of giants, which probably have reached our days 
from remote antiquity, are still extant in these uplands, 
and huge boulder stones are pointed out, as having been 
hurled by these gigantic men of old, the one at the 
other. 

In the papers preserved in the parish churches are 
records of former days, churchwardens' accounts, terriers, 
and other documents, and these are all highly interesting, 
because they throw much light upon the life of the people 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The historian of these parishes has laid all these, as 

well as other sources of information, under judicious 

contribution, and the traditions of the people are also 

recorded by him. 

ni A 4f I^ ^s difficult to say how many years he spent in 

/^^ I .j^ gathering together the materials for these three parish 

^ ^ ' ^ histories, but it is probable that the work was commenced 

' as soon as Mr. Edwards became Rector of Llangadfan, 

in 1863. 

It was the custom of the late Bishop Short, who gave 
Mr. Edwards the living of Llangadfan, to present to the 
clergy, as they became the incumbents of livings, a MS. 
book, with the request that they would forthwith com- 
mence to write the history of their respective parishes, 
and this book, with many notes therein, still remains 
in Llangadfan parish. Many of these MS. books, with 
most interesting entries in them, are preserved in the 
Diocese of St. Asaph, and perhaps it is to the foresight of 
Bishop Short that we owe the histories Mr. Edwards 
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wrote, as well as other parochial histories in the Diocese 
of St. Asaph. 

The state of civilization in these parts can be inferred 
from the fact that at one time the inhabitants were subject 
to the incursions of a tribe of robbers who lived fifteen 
miles further west; and old houses were formerly pro- 
tected against night visits from these desperate men 
by placing scythes in the chimneys to prevent ingress 
that way. These robbers were extirpated in 1555 a.d. 
For many years they were the dread of their peaceful 
neighbours. Their origin is shrouded in obscurity, 
but they were styled Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy. They 
were a strong, red-haired tribe; the men were tall 
and athletic, and they lived entirely by plunder. They 
had their headquarters, as their name implies, at Dinas 1' 
Mawddwy, Merionethshire, and taxed their neighbours ii 
in open day, driving away sheep and cattle to their dens 
in the mountains. So unbearable had their depredations 
become, that John Wynn ap Meredith, of Gwydir, and 
Lewis Owen, or, as he is called, Baron Owen, raised 
a body of stout men to fight against them. On Christmas 
Eve, 1554, they were surprised, and one hundred or so 
of the robbers were taken prisoners, and there and then 
hanged on the surrounding trees. Tradition says that a 
mother begged hard for the life of a young son, but Baron 
Owen would not relent. On perceiving this, the mother 
bared her breast, and said : — 

'These yellow breasts have nursed those who will 
revenge my son's blood, and will wash their hands in the 
heart's blood of the murderer of their brother.' 

In 1555 Baron Owen was passing through the thick 
woods of Mawddwy on his way to the Montgomeryshire 
Assize, and at a place called to this day Llidiart y Barwn, 
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or the Baron's Gate, the banditti felled trees across the 

road, and when the Baron with his company arrived at 

the spot, they were attacked. The Baron in the onslaught 

fell, and tradition tells us that the murderers had gone 

a distance off before they remembered their mother's 

threat, and returning, thrust their swords into his breast, 

and literally washed their hands in his blood. This 

action was followed by swift vengeance — the banditti were 

extirpated, as related by Mr. Edwards in his * History 

of Garthbeibio.' 

Life does not seem to have been highly valued in Wales 

in times not long passed away, and Mr. Edwards relates in 

connection with Garthbeibio parish that a well-known 

robber, called Sion de Benyon, was captured by one Lewis 

Thomas ; but the thief with a stout stick battered his cap- 

turer and escaped ; ultimately, he was seized, and his last 

words under the gallows were — that the stick with which 

he had battered Lewis Thomas should be given to him as 

a reward for the courage he had shown in the encounter 

which they had had with each other. 

From -the above, it will be seen that these histories 

throw considerable light upon the lives of the primitive 

people who inhabited these upland Welsh parishes. 

I have only to add that the Welsh poetry, and other 

compositions, which form the second part of this work, 

with the exception of one elegy, were published in 1846. 

These are reprinted exactly as they originally appeared, 

but Mr. Edwards had made in his own copy many verbal 

corrections, or alterations, in the English poetry, and as 

these seemed to me to be improvements, I have not 

hesitated in adopting them in the present edition. 

Elias Owen. 
Llanyblodwel Vicarage, 
May Day^ 1895. 
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A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REV. GRIFFITH 

EDWARDS. 



The Rev. Grifi&th Edwards, M.A., late Rector of Llan- 
gadfan, Montgomeryshire, died on Sunday morning, 
January 29th, 1893. This gentleman was born ist 
September, 1812, in Llanberis parish, Carnarvonshire, 
at the foot of Snowdon. His father was a well-known 
Welsh poet, who, under the fictitious name of Eos Padarn, 
published in 1829 the fruits of his bardic labours, so that 
the gift of poetic composition descended from father to 
son, for the Rector of Llangadfan was also a Welsh poet. 
Mr. William Edwards, the father, took the bardic name 
Gwilym Padarn, from the fact that he lived in a village, or 
hamlet, called Pentre Castell, from its proximity to Castell 
Padarn, or Padarn's Castle, and the son, in after-years, 
was better known by his name, Gutyn Padarn^ than by his 
patronymic, Edwards. This is common in Wales, the 
works of a man taking precedence to family and office, 
according to Eisteddfodic usage. 

At the time that the Rev. Griffith Edwards was born, 
Snowdon was not visited, as it is in our days, by tourists, 
and there were then no fashionable inns to give accom- 
modation to sight-seekers, and Welsh being the exclusive 
language of the people, it is needless to say that in 
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Llanberis the means of education, early in this century, 
were scant, and of an inferior and very elementary kind. 
Mr. Edwards commenced his career as a quarryman in the 
Dinorwig slate quarries, thus following the occupation of 
his father ; but he received classical instruction both at 
Beaumaris Grammar School and from the well-known 
scholar, the Rev. P. B. Williams, Rector of Llanrug, and 
such good use did he make of his exceptionable advan- 
tages, that he graduated, in 1843, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and proceeded to his M.A. in 1846. He had, 
however, distinguished himself as a Welsh scholar several 
years before he took his degree. As early as 1831, when 
only nineteen years old, he was a contributor to the 
Gwyliedydd; he wrote on such subjects as * Art in Primitive 
Times ' ; and from that year on he was a constant writer 
to that cleverly conducted periodical, in whose pages 
the best talent in Wales at that time was to be found. In 
1832, Mr. Edwards was a successful competitor at the 
Beaumaris Eisteddfod, where he received the silver medal 
awarded for the best elegy to the memory of the Rev. 
John Jenkins, M.A., Rector of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
from the hands of our most gracious Queen, who, as 
Princess Victoria, visited the Eisteddfod in company with 
the Duchess of Kent. It was on this occasion that Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, impressed with the talent of 
young Edwards, placed him in Beaumaris Grammar 
School, where he remained for about eighteen months. 
Then he became a schoolmaster at Llanrug, but he con- 
tinued to read classics with the Rector, as stated above. 
In 1836 he was again successful at Cardiff National 
Eisteddfod, the subject being The Princess Victoria. In 
1840 he took the first prize for an elegy on Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, at the Liverpool Eisteddfod; and 
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previously, in 1836, at the Eisteddfod held in Bala, he 
carried off the silver medal for an elegy on Lady Harriet 
Wynn. At Rhuddlan Eisteddfod, held in 1849, he was 
also successful. This appears to have been the last 
Eisteddfod in which he competed for a prize. His 
successes were unusual. In those days there were 
excellent Welsh poets competing for the mastery, and 
to be the first among such intellects was praise 
indeed. 

It will be seen from the above that Mr. Edwards was 
only twenty years old when he became the proud pos- 
sessor of a prize awarded at a National Eisteddfod. Thus 
early in life did he win an honourable position among the 
prominent literary men of Wales ; his early compositions 
were all written in Welsh, but in after-years he wrote 
in English several excellent parochial histories. 

Having taken so many prizes in National Eistedd- 
fodau,'it was only to be expected that he should be called 
upon to adjudicate on the poetry sent in to the various 
Eisteddfodau, and consequently we find that his services 
were formerly greatly sought after in the capacity of 
adjudicator. He discharged his trust with marked ability, 
impartiality, and with general satisfaction. It was his 
custom to read most carefully, taking notes the while, the 
compositions entrusted to his critical mind, and never 
would he swerve from the conclusions that he had arrived 
at in the calm of his study, even should his fellow-adjudi- 
cators differ from him in their estimate of the respective 
pieces sent in for Eisteddfodic distinctions. He proved 
by his elaborate and thoughtfully written criticism that 
much could be said on behalf of the views which he 
maintained. It was this high sense of honour, and his 
learning, that enhanced the value of the prizes which he 
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awarded to the aspirants for a place in the temple of 
Welsh letters. He had himself carried off so many 
prizes at the Eisteddfod, that he knew from experience 
how very necessary it was to discard all considerations of 
a personal kind when adjudicating on essays and poetry 
entrusted to his care, and he never betrayed the con- 
fidence placed in his judgment and integrity by reward- 
ing the undeserving. His judicious remarks also were 
valuable alike to the successful and unsuccessful candi- 
dates for Eisteddfodic prizes. He was adjudicator for the 
last time at the National Eisteddfod held in Carnarvon. 

Mr. Edwards was the editor of a weekly paper pub- 
lished in Mold, called Y Protestant — *The Protestant.* 
This paper was published in 1839. He was an occasional 
contributor to the old Gwyliedydd, the Gwladgarwr, the 
Hauly the Traethodydd, and latterly to the Amddiffynydd yr 
Eglwys. 

His first published book appeared in 1846. It consists of 
Welsh and English compositions. The following quotation 
taken therefrom will be read with interest, as it shows how 
fond he was of his native mountains, and how greatly im- 
pressed he was by the scenery which it was his lot always 
to contemplate. We quote from his Gwaith Prydyddawl, 
or Poetic Works, published at Llangollen, when he was 
curate of that town : 

* It is generally admitted that the aspect of a country 
often forms a sort of index to the character of a people. 
We are not, therefore, to be surprised if the sublime and 
majestic scenery of Wales, especially the northern part of 
it, should in no small degree assist to excite poetical ideas, 
and form sublime conceptions in the minds of those who 
are conversant with them. For, in a country filled with 
so many sublime objects, the minds of the inhabitants 
must become gifted as by inspiration, and are by nature 
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filled with poetical ideas. And Nature herself teaches the 
soul to mount on the wings of immortality, and aspire 
after things higher than those of earth, by the assistance 
of those objects that surround her; and the mind is 
formed and trained, from the beginning as it were, to 
converse with sublimity and terror/ 

The preceding quotation beautifully describes the effect 
produced, upon a trained and observant mind, by the 
rugged and varied aspects of the Carnarvonshire hills. 
Most people are affected by their environments, and the 
inhabitants of mountainous countries ever retain, wher- 
ever they are, a longing affection for their native country. 
This was eminently the case with Mr. Edwards, and the 
Llanberis Lakes, and Snowdon with her silver streams, 
were, with him, successful rivals to classic mountains and 
waters. 

We will now discard the bard Guiyn Padarn, and confine 
our remarks to Mr. Edwards in his official capacity as a 
minister in the Church. The reverend gentleman was 
ordained to the curacy of Llangollen, which cure he held 
to 1849, when he became the incumbent of Minera, a new 
parochial district, formed out of the large and unworkable 
parish of Wrexham. During his incumbency, the vicarage 
of Minera was built, and also the boys' and girls' schools 
and school-houses, the latter being remarkably striking 
and suitable buildings. Mr. Edwards took a great interest 
in the schools, which he visited almost daily. He spent 
most of his time in his study. In those days the present 
system of methodical house-to-house visiting was not the 
custom of clergymen, and Mr. Edwards, in his stay-at- 
home tendencies, was only like his clerical compeers. 
But he was, nevertheless, in his younger days, an active 
clergyman, and he did, in his capacity of pastor, much 
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good. That he paid great attention to the composition 
of his sermons is proved by his thirty sermons in Welsh, 
which were published in 1854. These sermons show 
that he was a sound theologian, a deep thinker, and 
an excellent writer of idiomatic Welsh. When first 
issued they were deservedly admired ; even to the last 
year of his life he carefully prepared for the pulpit. 
He was not by nature designed to be a great preacher. 
He had not that fluent tongue, and penetrating, well- 
modulated voice, so necessary to rivet and maintain the 
attention of a mixed congregation ; but he never said a 
foolish thing in the pulpit, and his utterances were always 
worthy of attention ; and, indeed, to be appreciated, they 
demanded attention. In 1863 he was appointed to the 
secluded and mountainous parish of Llangadfan, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. One of his first works in his new home was 
the restoration of the parish church. It was here that he 
spent the greater part of his ministerial life. This parish 
is in the recesses of the mountains, and consists for the 
most part of wild, uncultivated lands, with here and there, 
in the more sheltered parts, small whitewashed home- 
steads, surrounded by fields reclaimed from the wild 
mountain commons. The inhabitants are a robust, active 
race of Welshmen, influenced more by extempore preach- 
ing than by carefully prepared addresses, and as their 
rector read his thoughtful sermons in a deliberate and 
somewhat low tone, his pulpit influence was not as great 
as it otherwise would have been. 

The literary labours of Mr. Edwards whilst in the 

parish of Llangadfan were considerable, and consisted 

chiefly of contributions to various periodicals ; but he 

edited the works and wrote an interesting life of his 

lie ' friend, the Rev. J. Blackwell, B.A., which form an interest- 
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ing volume. He also translated an excellent booklet, called 
Easy Lessons for Sunday Schools, But it is, perhaps, as 
a writer of parish histories that Mr. Edwards will be 
remembered by the English-speaking Welshmen in Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

It remains to be added, that a few years ago he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. For some 
years before his death his health was indifferent, and he was 
consequently obliged to procure the assistance of a curate ; 
but he was so conscientious, and thought so highly of his 
office, that almost to the end of his ministry he took his 
full share in the work of the sanctuary. 

In 1892 Mr. Edwards, in consequence of failing health, 
and the infirmities of age, resigned his cure, and at the 
fall of the year he came to reside at Welshpool, so that he 
might be near his relative, Mr. Davies, manager of the 
North and South Wales Bank. He brought, with him 
his domestics from Llangadfan, and when the writer 
called to see all that was mortal of his friend, these faithful 
women, with tears in their eyes, informed him that they 
had done all they could to nurse their master through his 
illness. The reverend gentleman was taken to Llangadfan 
to be buried, and there he rests among his parishioners 
from all his labours. 

It may be added that Mr. Edwards died a bachelor. 
Throughout his long life he had been a frugal, careful- 
living man, and having no family to exhaust his resources, 
he was able to bequeath to his relatives a sum of money 
worthy of their acceptance. When he left Llangollen he 
was presented with a case of silver, and on his leaving 
Minera he had a gold watch given him. He left Llan- 
gadfan shattered in health, and tottering on the brink of 
the grave, and there was no necessity for any special 
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monetary recognition of his services on the part of his 

parishioners. They knew he had sufficient means to 

enable him to live comfortably during the few remaining 

years of his life, and therefore they said their last sad 

good-bye to him, and wished him well, which was all 

that their aged rector desired. 

Editor. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF LLANGADFAN. 



I. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PARISH AND ITS PHYSICAL 

FEATURES. 

This parish is situated in the upper division of the 
-v^ hundred of Mathrafal, on the turnpike road from Welsh- 
\ pool to Machynlleth, seven miles from Llanfair, and 
ten miles from Mallwyd. The area of the parish is 
16,929 statute acres, and the gross estimated rental 
according to the valuation lists in 1865 was ;f 4,191 per 
annum, the population being according to the last census 
(1861) 1,028 ; the number of persons per acre was '06, 
and the amount of gross estimated rental per person was 
£4 IS. 6d. (Parliamentary Return, No. 114, Session 1868). 
Its name is derived from the dedication of the church to 
St. Cadfan, son of Eneas Lledewig of Armorica, and 
Gwen Teirbron, his mother. He flourished in the sixth 
century, and was one of those numerous saints who came 
over to Wales at that period when their own country was 
invaded by the Franks, and were the founders of many of 
our churches. Among those who came over with him 
were Cynon, Padarn, Tydecho, Trinio, Dochwy, Mael, 
Sulien, Hewyn, Tanwg, Gwyndaf, Eithras, Sadwrn, 
Llywan, Llynab, Lleuddad, Maelerw, and Maelrys, most 
of them founders of churches in Wales, which still retain 
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their names (Rees, * Welsh Saints/ p. 213). Cadfan was 
considered as the tutelar saint of warriors. He founded 
the churches of Llangadfan, and Towyn in Merioneth- 
shire. He afterwards became the first abbot of the 
monastery at Bardsey, which was established there soon 
after the destruction of the great college at Bangor 
Iscoed, and the massacre of the monks there by the 
Saxons, which took place about a.d. 604. It is tra- 
ditionally reported that he was buried at Towyn, and 
there are still to be seen in the churchyard there two rude 
stone columns, with inscriptions upon them ; one of 
them, which is called the stone of St. Cadfan, is about 
seven feet long, and the inscription upon it, which is in 
Welsh, was, in 1848, deciphered and elucidated by Mr. 
Westwood and the late Rev. J. Williams (Ab Ithel), at 
one of the meetings of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association held at Carnarvon. From the interpretation 
then given of that inscription, it appears that the stone in 
question is undoubtedly a monument to St. Cadfan, and 
that he was buried at Towyn {Archceologia Cambrensis, 
No. 2, New Series, April, 1850). In a paper, however, 
published in the Journal of the British Archceological Asso- 
ciation for June, 1868, by Ralph Carr, Esq., and read at a 
previous meeting of that society by Mr. Cuming, the 
reading of the Cadfan inscription by Mr Westwood and 
the Rev. J. Williams is called in question, and an attempt 
made to prove the inscription to be Anglo-Saxon, and not 
old Welsh. Mr. Carr takes the inscription quite in a 
different order to theirs ; for he begins the reading of it 
where they end, and reads various letters in a different 
way to them. Hence the discrepancy. Tradition, how- 
ever, which has from time immemorial pointed this out as 
a monument to St. Cadfan, is against Mr. Carr's reading; 
for he makes it out as something else. He is of opinion 
that the monument is of the time of William Rufus or 
Henry I.; but Mr. Westwood regards the letters as 
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belonging to the seventh or the eighth century. The 

terminations of some of the words in Mr. Carr's reading 

appear like Welsh.^ 

^ Mr. Westwood and the Rev. J. Williams commence the reading 
of this inscription at the sides where the crosses are inscribed. There 
are crosses on two of the sides, and they are of opinion that these indi- 
cate the commencement of two distinct inscriptions, to the memory of 
different individuals. The first side, and the one opposite, which they 
consider as a continuation of it, they thus read : — 

-<- CUNGEN CELEN ARTERUNC DUBUT MARCIAU. 

In modern Welsh orthography — 

CYNGKN CELAIN ARTU RHWNG DYBUDD MARCIAU. 

Which is thus rendered into English — 

' The body of Cyngen is on the side between where the marks will 
be.' 

The other two sides they read thus — 

-*- TEN GRUG CIMAL TED GUADGAN. MARTH MOLT CLODE TUAR 
TRICET NITANAM. 

In modern orthography — 

TAN GRUG CYVAL TEDD GADVAN MARTH MOLL CLOD Y DDAEAR 
TRIGED NID ANAV. 

Which is thus translated into English — 

* Beneath a similar mound is extended Cadvan ; sad that it 
should enclose the praise of the earth. May he rest without 
blemish.' 

Mr. Ralph Carr commences his reading on the side which in the 
above stands last. Beginning at the top of this side, his reading stands 
thus — 

MOST TRICET 

CICDE 

TUAN NITANANI 

AR-TENUNC DURUT (?) MARCIAU. 
-»- CINTEN CELENG. 
-t- TEN-GWUT AT MAS TETH GU 

ADGAN MC 

. . . .TU. 

In more regular Anglo-Saxon orthography he says it would be 
written thus — 

MiEST-TRYGTH 

CIGDE 

TWAN NIHTANENE 

AR-TENDUNG THUR-UT MARCIA. 
-t- CINTEN CELENG (CELERG, CLERIC ?) 
-•- TEN-GEWUT AT MAS TETH-GU 

ADGAN M(e)C 

(Work TE 



-# 
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Divisions. — The parish is divided into seven townships, 
which are called Llangadfan, or tre V llan, Cyffin, Cowney, 
or Cawnydd, Moelfeliarth, Maesllymysten, Blowty, and 
Bryngwaeddan. It is surrounded by the parishes of 
Llanerfyl, Garthbeibio, and Llanfair, and contains more 
than 16,000 acres of land, as already mentioned, most of 
which is enclosed, but a great part of it, being mountainous, 
is not under cultivation, but affords pasture for a con- 
siderable number of sheep. 

The valleys which follow the course of the principal 
rivers and streams are narrow, but the land in them is 
generally fertile, and produces good crops of corn and 
hay, and is in a good state of cultivation. But on the 
rising ground the soil is thin, covering stiff clay or shale. 

The above must be read as follows : 

AR-TENUNC DURUT (?) MARCIAU. 

Fires of honour throughout (?) the marshes. 

TUAN-NITANANI. 

Lasting two nights. 

CICDE MOST TRICET. 

Announced the great pacification. 

Quintin Celeng (or Celerg, clerk). 
Tenthing (surety men) at Mas Teth-Gu- 
Advan Me 

Made or wrought. 

It would be desirable if some skilful palaeographer could reconcile 
the above readings, and, if possible, find out the correct one, as both 
of these cannot be correct, and most probably neither of them. Mr. 
Carres reading appears forced and unnatural, and opposed to ancient 
tradition respecting the object of this old monument. The reason 
assigned by the other two gentlemen for commencing their reading 
where the crosses are appears satisfactory, ' that it was formerly the 
usual practice to commence commemorative sentences with the symbol 
of Christianity.' 

Cyngen might have been the Prince of Powys of that name, who 
flourished between 500 and 540, and might have first endowed the church 
at Towyn. There are two words in the two readings the same, tricet 
and MARCIAU, and both of them are pure Welsh in use at the present 
day. The true meaning of this ancient inscription is yet to be made 
out. — Archaolof^a Cambrensis^ April, iZy^; Journal of the British 
Archceological Association^ June, 1868. 
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which in many places is only a few inches below the 
surface, and the dingles and hollows are filled with bogs, 
whilst the higher districts are surrounded by wild moors 
and covered with heather. The principal farms are: 
Cann Office, Maesllymysten, Blowty, Tyn-y-fedw, Tros-y- 
Park, Ffridd Cowney, Tyddyn Almwg Blaen, Cowney, 
Lie 'r Tay, Blaen, Dyfnant, and Gessel ddu, belonging to 
the Earl of Powis ; Llwydiarth Park, Caepenfras, Pant 
rhedynog, Cae 'r Myneich, Dyfnant, Cyffin, Dol Howell, 
and Ty'n-TwU, belonging to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart. ; Cyfiin fawr, belonging to Mr. L. Williams ; 
Bryngwaeddan and Pen Issa Cyffin, to Mrs. Williams ; 
Belan, to Mr. W. Evans Glasgoed ; Stonehouse and 
Hendy, to the Rev. John Jones ; Cryngae, to Mr. A. B. 
Markham ; and Nant-y-defaid, to Mr. S. Foster. The 
rateable value of the parish, according to the new assess- 
ment lately made, is £3,945 us. The different townships 
are thus rated : — 



Llangadfan 










^945 


Cyffin ... 










926 7 6 


Moelfeliarth 










783 19 6 


Cowney... 










325 5 


Blowty ... 










340 18 


Bryngwaeddan 










279 16 


Maesllymysten 










344 5 



As to the philology of the names of these different town- 
ships, the following may be nearly correct : — 

Llangadfan, or ire V llan^ is so called from the name of 
the parish, this being the principal township where the 
church is situated. 

Cyffin, the boundary or the limity probably because it 
forms the boundary of the parish, where it meets that of 
Llanfihangel. 

Moelfeliarth, the hill of the honeyed ridge. 

Cowney, or Cawnydd, as properly spelt, reedyy or 
abounding in coarse grass, which is a good description of 
the township. 
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Blowty, the jiouY home, the name of the principal farm 
in the township. 

Bryngwaeddan, the squeakers hill ; also the name of a 
farm in the township. 

MaesUymysten, the plain of the hawk. 

The scenery in the parish is strikingly varied and 
romantic, consisting of hills and valleys, which run in 
various directions, surrounded by rugged sterility, but 
without any very high mountains. There is a large tract 
of barren mountain waste, clothed with heather, ferns and 
rushes, which affords a good supply of peat to the 
inhabitants, and a shelter to grouse and other game; 
it extends to the borders of Llan-y-Mawddwy and 
Llanwdd3ai, on the one side, and to those of Llanbryn- 
mair and Cemmaes on the other, and forms part of the 
wildest and most desolate portion of Montgomeryshire, 
and it may be termed the spurs of Aran Fowddwy. This 
waste takes up a very considerable portion of the parish. 

Geology. — All the rocks in these parts are of the upper 
Silurian formation, and contain very few fossils or any 
animal remains. The higher hills are almost entirely 
composed of argillaceous schistus, and soft shale is gene- 
rally the stratum upon which the upper soil rests, which 
in many places is only a few inches thick. In some places 
there are extensive turbaries, where the peat soil is of 
considerable depth ; these are found both on the hills and 
in the valleys, and furnish most of the fuel used by the 
inhabitants. There are some quarries found in two or 
three places, where good building stones are raised, and 
flags for paving of inferior description are raised on some 
of the hills ; but generally, like the greatest part of the 
Plimlimmon range, soft shale is the chief component of 
the whole of this mountain district. The best building 
stones are found at a place called Pen-y-garreg, in a 
quarry opened on the common belonging to Llangadfan 
township. These are hard and durable, but coarse and 
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difficult to dress for any fine work. Lead ore, in small 
quantities, was discovered some years ago at a place 
called Moel Achles, in Cyffin township, but the enter- 
prise not proving remunerative, it was discontinued ; 
but it is often said that if a spirited company, with 
sufficient capital to make a fair trial, took the thing in 
hand, it might prove successful, as the prospects are 
encouraging. 

The well of St. Cadfan, which lies at a short distance 
from the church, was formerly in great repute for the 
wonderful efficacy attributed to this water, and was at 
one time covered with some kind of building ; and the 
stones, which were of remarkably large size, were remain- 
ing near it until the present road was made through the 
place, leading from Cann Office to the church. The road 
was carried over the well ; but, through the intervention 
of the late Rector of the parish, an arch was made over 
it, so as to keep the well from being buried under the 
bed of the road.^ There is a chalybeate spring in the 
township of Cyffin, but it is not much known, nor has it 
any great reputation. 

Drainage. — The principal river is the Banwy,^ which 
rises on the Drum ddu, on the confines of Llan-y- 
Mawddwy. It is said, but I know not upon what authority, 
that this river is the same as Marchwy, mentioned by 
Llywarch Hen in the sixth century.^ The name is derived 
from Ban^ high, and gwy^ wy^ the ancient British word for 
water, and means in this instance water from a high or 
elevated district. It divides Llangadfan from Garthbeibio, 
until it comes under the church of this latter parish, and 
here it receives the Twrch, which also rises on the Drum 
ddu, and this divides Llangadfan from Garthbeibio on the 
other side. The Banwy receives the Nant-yr-eira River 
afterwards under Llangadfan Church. This river, as it 

1 This well should be better looked after. — E. O. 
* Called by the people Banw. — E. O. 
' Cambrian Register^ vol. ii., p. 368. 
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appears from the Charter of Gwenwynwyn, Prince of 
Powys, dated as far back as the year 1200, was called 
Efernwy, and this is the present name of the Banwy 
when it goes beyond Llanfair to the vale of Meifod, and 
is joined by the Llanwddyn River, also called Efernwy. 
In modern maps the name is Virniew, Vyrnwy, or Fernwy ; 
but no doubt it was originally Efernwy, meaning, probably, 
water from the goat district} The Nant-yr-eira River, 
near its source, on the borders of Llanbrynmair, is called 
Afon Gam. It receives several small streams before it 
falls into the Banwy ; amongst others, the Cledan, which 
rises at Cors-yr-ebolion, in the parish of Llanerfyl, and the 
Nodwydd, which rises on the hills of Pen-y-Coed, in the 
parish of Llangadfan. It is remarkable that this stream is 
mentioned under its present name in the Charter of Gwen- 
wynwyn, nearly seven hundred years ago, in which the 
boundaries of the land he gave to the monks of the abbey 
of Strata Marcella are defined. The words are : * Follow 
the Nodwydd from its fall into the Evernoe to its source.^ 
The hilly parts of this parish are grazed by a large 
number of the small Welsh mountain sheep, which have 
been of late years in more than ordinary request for the 
English market. These weigh from seven to twelve 
pounds per quarter, and yield fleeces which weigh from 
three-quarters of a pound to a pound and a half each. 
The wool is not generally very fine. Great numbers of 
Welsh ponies are also reared on these hills, where they 
breed promiscuously, and range the mountains untrained 
until they are three years old ; then they are brought down 
and driven to the neighbouring fairs for sale. Some 
are purchased for underground work in collieries, and 
others are trained for riding and conveying the produce 
of the land to markets and fairs ; and they prove un- 

1 From Efym^ goat, and gwy^ which here becomes wy^ water, vide 
'Laws of Howell,' book iii., chapter x., section 5. 
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rivalled in their agility in climbing the slippery ascents of 
the steep mountain districts, and are hardy, strong and 
active. 
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POPULATION. 

The population of this parish at the last census in 1861 
was 1,028, showing a decrease of 62 upon the previous 
census, when the population in 1851 amounted to 1,090. 
In all these remote agricultural parishes there has been a 
decrease in the population of late years ; for the people 
are generally attracted towards the great centres of 
industry, either in the mining or manufacturing districts, 
or to the large commercial towns. Such has been the 
case in England as well as Wales. I find that in 1801 
the population was 858; in 1811, 956; in 1821, 1,024 > ^^ 
1831, 1,067; in 1841, 1,070. Thus there was some 
increase at each decennial period until the last. A great 
change having taken place in the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment of the parish of late, by the transfer of a portion 
of it to that of Garthbeibio, and another portion to the 
new church erected at Llwydiarth, the present ecclesi- 
astical parish of Llangadfan does not contain more than 
585 inhabitants. 

The population is almost exclusively engaged in agri- 
culture, either as farmers or farm labourers. The rateable 
value of the parish a hundred years ago did not amount to 
more than ;f8oo. The different townships were at that 
time thus rated : 



Llangadfan 




... ;£l89 


Cyffin 




178 


Moelfeliarth 




138 


Cowney 




90 


Blowty 




66 


Bryngwaeddan ... 




58 


Maesliymysten 




79 
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The poor's rate at the same time did not amount to 
more than from 6d. to 8d. in the pound, and the annual 
expenditure for the relief of the poor from £19 to 3^25, as 
against about £372, the amount of the present annual 
expenditure. The poor were then far more self-supporting 
than at present, as the amount of relief in each individual 
case did not exceed from 6d. to is. a week, and in many 
instances less than that, being chiefly a kind of casual 
relief given at intervals, and then discontinued. 

In looking over the parish registers, one is particularly 
struck with the great age of many that are buried, eighty 
and ninety years being far more common than what we 
meet with in a more populous part of the country. 



III. 

ARCHiEOLOGY AND ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS. 

Most of the remains of antiquity in this parish consist of 
earns, barrows, tumuli, and small hillocks, which are of 
unknown date, but most of them probably belonging to 
the British period. Several of these remains have been 
removed of late years in clearing the land, and nothing of 
them now remains to show the place where they onci 
stood.^ Cams and barrows are generally supposed to be 
monuments raised over the burying-places of persons of 
renown, either as warriors or in some other way noted 
benefactors of their country. These, in a rude age, 
formed the only testimony which a nation had to com- 
memorate the worth and virtue of its great men. In 
many of them we find some relics which enable us to fix 
the probable period of their erection, but these were few 
and uncertain in most of those which were examined in 
this part of the country. The oldest are those in which 
instruments of stone are found, and no signs that the 

^ Appendix A. 
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body had been burned, which was the case with interments 
which took place before the dawn of history. In those 
belonging to a later period, perhaps from five to six 
centuries before the arrival of the Romans in this island 
to the fourth or fifth century of the Christian era, urns 
are found containing ashes and bones of the dead, and in 
some instances a few articles of bronze, or fragments of 
personal ornaments, are discovered with the bones and 
ashes. These interments must have taken place before 
the sixth century, as from that time the Christian mode of 
burial seems to have become general, when the bodies 
were buried entire, mostly in oak coffins, in a place set 
apart for the purpose.^ 

The reader is here referred to a very able article upon 
urn burials in this country, by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, 
M.P., in a recent number of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 
The date assigned to that mode of interment in that 
talented production is far more remote than what we 
assume at present. Its commencement is supposed to be 
so far back as a thousand or twelve hundred years before 
our era, and it is conjectured that it ceased before the 
Roman invasion. 

The most important monument of the above description 
of any in the parish is the mound or tumulus near Cann 
Office. This, when entire, measured nearly twice its 
present dimension, which is about seventy yards in 
circumference, and was of considerable height, but a 
great part of it was removed in erecting some out- 
buildings belonging to the hotel. This seems to be a 
mound of earth, and it may be doubted whether it was 
at any time a sepulchral monument. It may have been 
raised for the purpose of defence, and in some way con- 
nected with a similar one under Llysyn in the same 
valley, and probably another higher up, towards Bwlch- 
y-fedwen, where signals might have been placed upon 
1 Coffins were not used at this early period. — E. O. 
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the approach of an enemy. There are signs of approaches 
to it on one side, as if it had been an encampment at 
some period or other (see drawing). An important earn, 
near a place called Nant Bran, was destroyed about thirty 
or forty years ago, and the stones removed to make a 
wall. In the middle of it a stone chest was found, having 
four sides, a bottom, and a lid, of large rude stones, which 
were dressed and put up as entrance pillars in front of 
the present post-office at Llangadfan. There was no urn, 
nor were any remains found in the chest at the tiijie, but 
it was supposed that it had been previously entered and 
its contents removed. Another earn was demolished 
about twenty years ago near Dol-y-pebyll, and the 
materials used for draining the adjoining land. A stone 
chest was found inside it, and an urn containing some 
ashes and bones. There were two earns of large size near 
Pont Llogel at one time, the larger one at least sixty feet 
in diameter, and about seven feet high in the middle. A 
great part of this was carried away, about eighty or ninety 
years ago, to build the wall of Llwydiarth Park. The 
workmen engaged in carrying it away came to a stone 
chest placed in the centre of the heap and covered with a 
very large stone, which they were unable for a considerable 
time to remove, and when they had opened one end of it, 
one of those present, seeing an urn inside, struggled hard 
to get the first hold of it, but, to his great disappointment, 
found nothing in it but a few burnt bones and ashes. In 
addition to the urn, the chest contained two skeletons, the 
head of one lying at the feet of the other.^ This seems to 
favour the opinion that the two different modes of burial 
indicated here did not belong to different periods, but 
were more in accordance with certain fashions or customs 
adopted by different families. 

There is an erect stone of the class called Maen hir by 
antiquaries on a field near Llymysten (see drawing). 

^ Camdrian Register, vol. ii., p. 380. 
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There is no inscription on it. It has been broken, 
and there are large fragments lying around. Judging 
from the fragment now standing, its original height 
would not exceed nine or ten feet. The tradition in 
the neighbourhood respecting this stone is that it was 
thrown there by a giant from the top of a hill called 
Gogerddan, more than a mile distant. This giant, and 
another, his neighbour, who dwelt on the top of a hill 
called Esgair, near Llymysten, fell out, and had recourse to 
hostilities in a way worthy of giants, by throwing huge 
masses of rocks to each other from the tops of the hills 
upon which they dwelt. The giant on the top of Esgair 
threw an immense stone to his antagonist, called Maen 
/toj/rf, which is yet remembered by many of the inhabitants, 
lying in a field near the turnpike road below Garthbeibio 
Church, and it is said that marks of the giant's fingers 
were plainly seen on it, showing with what force he had 
grasped it. The stone has now been unfortunately broken 
up and used to erect a wall, and the truth of this assertion 
cannot be brought to the test by those who doubt it. 
Both these giants seem, however, to hav^ over-rated 
their strength, as the stones fell short of the mark in each 
case, and lay harmless on the plain at a distance from the 
hills to which they had been directed. Another large 
stone, thrown, as the tradition is, from the top of a hill 
on the other side of the valley by a giant, lies now in a 
hollow on the mountain near a place called Pren Croes. 
No doubt a geologist would give a very different account 
of these isolated masses of stone, carried often to a great 
distance, to these traditions current among the inhabitants 
of these parts respecting their origin. 

On the top of a hill to the west of Llangadfan, there 
are the remains of a very large earn not less than sixty 
yards in circumference. It now consists chiefly of small 
round stones, the larger evidently having been carried 
away by some of the farmers. The name of the place 
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is Pen Cad Cymry, the head battle of the Welsh ; and the 
tradition in the neighbourhood respecting these remains 
is that there was a church there at one time. This 
tradition may have originated from the circumstance that 
it was formerly a place of interment. There are indi- 
cations that the earn was opened in the middle at no 
distant period, but I have not been able to ascertain with 
what result. There is another earn of some importance 
on the boundary of the parish, where it meets the parishes 
of Garthbeibio, Llanbrynmair, and Llanerfyl, which is 
called Garneddwen. This appears to have been less 
disturbed than any of the others, owing, no doubt, to its 
remote situation and the wild nature of the mountain 
district around it. There is another called Garnedd las 
(the blue earn), lying about a mile from Garneddwen, and 
two more in the same district lower down near a place 
called Mopart. These ancient monuments are circular in 
their form, and a range of large stones generally pitched 
on end forms the outside of the heap. The chest, or stone 
coffin, is placed in the centre, where the earn is more 
protuberant. The stones inside the outer circle are piled 
loosely round the chest in the middle, and in some 
instances raised there to a considerable height in the 
form of a cone. Besides these large earns, there is found 
on some of the hills, more particularly on that called 
Pen-y-Coed, a great number of small barrows, which are 
supposed to be the sepulchres of the common people, who 
might have been followers of some of the chiefs buried 
under the earns. There are evident marks of fire on the 
stones in these barrows, and some are partly vitrified by 
the heat. It is probable that the dead body was laid on 
the bare ground, covered over with clay and dry turf, and 
fire of furze and wood, etc., kindled, until the corpse was 
reduced to ashes; then the charcoal and ashes were 
covered over with earth and stones, which form these 
barrows {Cambrian Register, vol. ii., p. 381). In the town- 
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ship of Moelfeliarth, on the top of a hill called Gogerddan, 
already mentioned as the supposed residence of a giant, 
are the remains of a small fort with intrenchments ; and 
in the township of MaesUymysten is a small camp on the 
summit of a steep hill, behind the mansion belonging to 
the Earl of Powis, defended on the only side where it is 
accessible by a deep ditch (see drawing). And running 
across a hill opposite it, at a place called Mopart, is a 
ditch as large as Offa's Dyke, formed probably at some 
period to prevent the incursions of the enemy from the 
mountains above. 

Two old millstones^ were found some years ago in a 
part of the glebe land near the river side ; these are now 
in possession of the Rector (see drawings c, d, and e). 
Two others were found in digging for turf in the town- 
ship of Cyffin in the year 1828, at a depth of about two 
feet from the surface. An ancient stone hatchet,^ or hoe, 
was found among some rubbish near the Rectory garden 
a short time ago, or it may have been used as a mould or 
pattern for casting bronze hatchets (see drawings a and b). 

On the open common land called Ffriddgoch, otherwise 
called Mynydd-y-Maes and Mynydd-mawr, are to be found 
a number of * beds,' called * Gryniau,' where tradition 
asserts the ancient Welsh sowed their * bit of grain/ 
About thirty-three of these beds maybe counted, enclosing 
or making'a figure of nearly a quadrant of a circle, having 
earthworks of ancient appearance to the west and south, 
and occupying, perhaps, an area upon the whole of about 
three-quarters of an acre. 

Similar remains are found on Boncyn-y-llwyn, where 
they are more numerous, and of various lengths according 

1 Two querns stand as supports to the pillars of the portico at the 
entrance to Cann Office post-office, November, 1894. — E. O. 

* Mr. John Evans, the author of * Stone Implements in Great Britain,' 
after examining this stone, states that * he is unable to see any signs of 
its shape being due to art. On the contrary, he is inclined to regard 
it as a purely natural form ' (Montg, Collections ^vq\» vi., p. 146). — E. O. 
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to the nature of the ground. The average width of these 

* beds ' is from seven to nine feet. Remains of this 
character are found in several parts of Wales, and always 
on the summits of high ground. In some parts they are 
called Gryniau'r Gwyddelod, or the Gwyddelians* beds. 

On Ffriddgoch, and a little lower down, on the margin 
of the high bank which overhangs the brook, are to be 
seen the remains of a carnedd. Still further down the 
stream, in the direction of MaesUymysten, and a little 
above the plantations, is a deep ravine or dingle walled in 
on two sides by very steep and high banks, which place 
is called Ceunant y Gwilliaid, or the Banditti's Ravine. 
The mind naturally here reverts to the time when the 

* Red Banditti * of Mowddwy were once a terror and 
a scourge of the country, ^.nd likewise associates this 
place as one of their fastnesses. 

On Pen Moelpart there is also the site of a carnedd, 
one layer of the stones, the lowest, only remaining to 
mark and denote it. Its circumference is about thirty-six 
feet. On the breast of the same hill, called also Boncyn- 
y-llwyn, may be seen an earth wall or breastwork, behind 
which is a ditch. The height from the bottom of the 
ditch, upon an average, is about six feet. It follows the 
direction of the hill for about a quarter of a mile, and 
would serve better for observing the movements of the 
people in the valley and on the opposite heights, than as 
a place of defence, as it does not embrace any enclosed 
ground. 

There are three other earns remaining on Moel Oleu 
wen, otherwise called Mynydd-y-Maes, near a streamlet 
called Nantganol. These are very high in the mountain 
in the direction of Nant-yr-eira. 

On the summit of the Gogerddan bank, and about two 
hundred and fifty feet above the valley, and near a farm 
called Bwlch-y-Pentre, there is the site of a camp, and at 
the east side of this is an excavation called Pwll-y-Cawr. 
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This camp is wholly a natural defence, and has no appre- 
ciable artificial works. It stands at the rear of the Foel 
Hill, but commands a very good view east in the direction 
of Llanerfyland Meifod, west towards Maesljymystcn, etc., 
and north of the valley of the Twrch. On the hill, and on 
the side of the road leading from Cann Office to Llan- 
fyllin, is to be seen the mark where a carnedd existed, and 
in the centre there is a hole where an excavation had been 
made. 

Llwydiarth Park, formerly part of the estate of the 
family of the Vaughans, descended from Aleth Hen, the 
King of Dyved, whose, chief seat was Llwydiarth Hall, 
in the parish of Llanfihangel, is situated in this parish. 
It now belongs to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart.; 
but it is not kept up of late years as it used to be at 
one time, as Sir Watkin himself does not reside there 
at any part of the year, as it was customary in former 
times. 

Llymysten, a small but neat and elegant mansion, 
belonging to the Earl of Powis, is situated in a very 
romantic part at the western end of this parish. Here 
the grounds about it have been planted and decorated 
with much skill and taste ; and this romantic and beauti- 
ful retreat, surrounded by scenery of the wildest and most 
varied description, excites universal admiration from the 
numerous parties who visit it. His lordship and the 
family reside here for a short time during the shooting 
season every year. 

There was probably a cell or religious establishment in 
the township of Cyffin, at a place called Ca& V Myneich} 
subject to the Abbey of Strata Marcella. Its site is not at 
present to be discovered ; it is likely the building was of 
timber, and burnt in the rage of the Reformation. The 
township of Cefn-llys-ucha, in the parish of Llanerfyl, and 
Tir-y-Myneich in Llanbrynmair, belonged to the Abbey of 

^ The monks' field. 
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Strata Marcella, and after its dissolution these became the 
property of the Vaughans of Llwydiarth, but now belong 
to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. A ford below 
Cae 'r Myneich, on the Fernwy, is called Rhyd-y-BydS, 
meaning probably Rhyd yr Abbadau, the Monks' Ford, 
where they used to cross the river before a bridge was 
made in that part to go over. (Cambrian Register, vol. ii., 

PP- 374f 381, 382.) 



IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Little is known of the history of this church from the 
time of St. Cadfan until of late years, when the building 
was several times improved, and last year (1867) completely 
restored. It is likely that some parts of the present walls 
were in existence before the Reformation, as the remains 
of a stoup for holy water are still seen near the entrance 
door. The original church, erected by St. Cadfan, was in 
all probability of wattled walls, as no church in Wales at 
that early period was constructed of stone, as far as we can 
gather from the testimony of ancient writers. The present 
building is in style Early English, consisting, as now re- 
stored, of a nave and chancel in a parallel line, divided by 
a moulded arch, partly resting upon corbels on shafts of 
opening. The ceiling is a segment of an arch, springing 
from moulded cornice. That of the chancel contains 
some carved work taken from the front of the old gallery. 
The old gallery was taken down. The new windows are 
of the fourteenth century pattern ; one of them, being 
stained glass (subject, the Presentation in the Temple), 
was erected in commemoration of the late Rector and his 
family, and executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. There is a square tower at the west end of the 
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church, with a bell-turret. There is this inscription on 
the bell : ' God save His Church, 1658/ The doorways 
are Gothic, the font ornamental, with red stone shafts, 
and carved caps and bases. There is a lich-gate to the 
churchyard, which was erected about fifty or sixty years 
ago. 

Part of the parish has been transferred to the new 
church erected at Llwydiarth, and the jurisdiction of the 
township of Cowney, and the greatest part of Cyffin is 
now vested in the incumbent of that church. Two other 
townships, Moelfeliarth and Maesllymysten, were also 
transferred in 1863 to the parish of Garthbeibio, and the 
tithes of Moelfeliarth, by an Order in Council, dated 
September 9, 1865. At present the ecclesiastical parish 
of Llangadfan consists of only the townships of Llan- 
gadfan, Blowty, Bryngwaeddan, and part of Cyffin. 
Before the Reformation the spiritual interests of the 
parish were provided for in a different way in those 
remote parts ; for, in addition to the cell at Cyffin, it is 
supposed that there were small chapels or mass-houses in 
the townships of Cowney and Maesllymysten, which were ^ 
served by the monks from that abbey. In Pope Nicholas's 1 
taxation in 1291, this parish was valued, the Rectory at 
£^ 3s. 4d., and the Vicarage at £z 6s. 8d., and is placed 
in the Deanery of * Kereynon.'^ 

The * Valor Ecclesiasticus ' of Henry VI I L, where the 
parish is placed in the Deanery of * Pola and Carynyon,' 
gives the value £"9 4s. 7d.,2 as follows : — 

^ Montgomeryshire Collections^ ii. 88. * Ibid,y 99. 
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Tithes of corn and hay per annum ... ;£4 5 o 
„ wool, lambs, and lactuals ... 400 



Oblations per annum ... ... 168 

Small tithes ... ... ... o 10 o 



10 I 8 



Thence in reprisals, viz. : 

Lactuals to the bishop ... ... 092 

Yearly procurations ... ... 059 

at visitations ... o 2 2 



>» >i 



o 17 



Clear yearly value ... ... ... 947 

Thence a tenth... ... ... o 18 6 

The tithes are now commuted for ;£^390, and £82 4s* 
out of that amount has been transferred to Garthbeibio. 
There is an amount of £^ per annum of tithes in addition 
to the above, belonging to the parish clerk. The living is 
in the patronage of the Bishop of St. Asaph, as well as 
that of Garthbeibio. Llwydiarth belongs to Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, and is chiefly endowed with a portion of 
the rectorial tithes of Llanfair Caereinion. 

The following is a list of the Rectors of the parish, as 
given by Browne Willis in his 'Survey of St. Asaph,' 
edition of 1801, edited by the Rev. Edward Edwards, and 
continued to the present time : — 

David ab Bedow (no date). 

Richard ap Meredith, collated by Bishop Standish, 1531. 

Rice Gwynn^ „ Bishop Warton, 1537. 

Hugh Davies „ Bishop Davies, 1568. 

Thomas Evans „ Bishop Hughes, 1593. 

William Johns „ Bishop Parry, 162 1. 

John Ffoulkes „ Bishop Griffith, 1660. 

John Ffoulkes „ Bishop Lloyd, 1685. 

^ The following appears in the * Valor Ecclesiasticus,* vol. vi., p. xliv. : 
* The P'sonage of Llangadfan. The iiij men s'bscrybed, viz. Jev" ap 
Davit ap Bien, Owen ap Jev" ap D'd ap Gowdbyn, Davit ap Mathe^ 
and John ap Dackyn sworn the x day of Maye, the xxvij yere of 
Kynge Henr' the eight, of and upon the vewyng of the said p'sonage, 
and the said men taxed the same to the some of x*'* Of the wich there 
goth owtt to the p'sone beyng a blynd man viij marks and to the 
Byshop of the Dyocese of and for synodall alias lactualls ixs. ijd. and 
of p'xe annuall vjs. and for p'xe visytacyon vijs.' 
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Evan Pritchard collated by Bishop Beveridge, 1705. 

Thomas Jones „ ... 1705. 

John Williames, Rector ) „. , „. 

ofGwaenysgor J " Bishop Wynne, 17 17. 

Mathew Worthington, ) „. . c-i.- 1 

Rector of Cemmaes [ " ^'^^°P ^^'P^^^' ^^^'^' 

William Williams, Rec- 1 

tor of Llanfyllin and > „ Bishop Bigot, 1796. 

Newtown J 

Griffith Howell, Curate ) o- u t o /: 

of Llanmynech \ » ^'^^^P Luxmoore, 1816. 

Griffith Howell, Curate } o- u n ,0-^ 

of Llangadfan \ " ^^^^°P ^^'^"^^ ^^39- 

Griffith Edwards, In- 1 
cumbent of Minera, > „ Bishop Short, 1863. 

Wrexham J 

John Williames was Rector of this parish for fifty-six 
years, and resided on his benefice during the whole of that 
time. He was buried at Llangadfan, August i, 1773, 
being eighty-one years old. He presented the church 
with a silver flagon for the Communion, weighing 61 oz. 
10 dwt., having on it the following inscription : — 

* 

* Deo. Opt. Max. 
In usum Ecclesiae de Llangadfan. 

D. D. 
Johannes Williams A. M. Coll. St*. Johan. Evangel, apud Cantabr. 
olim Alumnus, & hujus Ecclesise per annos quinquaginta et amplius 
Rector, A.D. M.D.C.C.L.XVII.' 

He also gave the sum of forty pounds to the poor of 
the parish, which has been now lost, owing to the 
insolvency of the party with whom it was invested. He 
seems to have been a truly good man and an excellent 
clergyman. 

In the year 1645, when William Johns was Rector, the 
Rectory-house was burnt down by the rebels, with Vavasor 
Powell, chaplain to Major- General Harrison, at their 
head, who had been sent by Parliament to sequester 
the livings of the clergy in the county of Montgomery. 
There is a tradition yet in the parish that the Rector 
himself had gone to the neighbouring parish of Llanerfyl, 
and on his way home he saw his house in flames, and his 
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wife and children had taken refuge in the church, where 
they had locked themselves up. A new house was built 
by the Rev. Griffith Howell, Rector, about the year 1819, 
on a part of the glebe land, at a short distance from the 
church. 

The following are the benefactions given to the parish, 
and the names of the persons who bequeathed them : 

Three pounds left by Morris John, of Ty'n llwyn, 
Moelfeliarth, who died 1687. 

Five pounds by Edward Rees, of Cryngae, who died 

Two pounds by David Lewis, of Hendy, who died 

Six pounds by Howell David Shone, of Nant yr Helig, 
who died 1757. 

Twenty pounds by Evan Morris, of Bryngwaeddan, 
who died 1769. 

Forty pounds by the Rev. John Williames, M.A., once 
Rector of this parish, who died 1773. 

Ten pounds by Evan Evans, of Cyffin, who died 1780. 

Ten pounds by David Evans, of Neuadd, near Llanfair, 
who died 1797. 

In 1802 a lady gave the sum of one hundred and four 
pounds, the interest thereof to be distributed at the rate of 
two shillings' worth of white bread every Sunday to such 
paupers of this parish as attend Divine service. 

The sum of sixteen pounds, being the first four items on 
the list, is secured by bond upon Lletty'rpiod in this parish, 
upon which interest is paid by the owner, Mr. Robert 
Lloyd, of Llwydcoed. The next sum of twenty pounds, 
left by Evan Morris, is invested upon the second district of 
roads in Montgomeryshire, for which interest at the re- 
duced rate of four per cent, is paid. The sum of one 
hundred and four pounds left by a lady is invested in the 
same way; but the interest of four per cent, is not sufficient 
to carry out the directions of the donor, by distributing 
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two shillings' worth of white bread every Sunday. The 
remaining three sums, amounting to sixty pounds, were 
lost thirty or forty years ago, and cannot now be recovered. 
The other benefactions are given away annually, as 
directed by the several parties who bequeathed them, by 
the Rector and churchwardens. 

There are eleven volumes of registers of different sizes 
belonging to the parish.^ But it appears, from a document 
attached to the last register of baptisms, that the oldest 
registers have been lost of late years. There it is stated 
that the oldest register of baptisms, burials, and marriages 
commenced from a part of the year 1630, and reached to 
1639. The year 1640 was defective, and 1641 obliterated 
and scarcely legible. From 1641 to 1673 the registers 
were lost. The oldest at present commences with the 
latter year. From April, 1696, to March, 1700, and from 
1705 to 17 17, are lost ; the rest are in good state of pre- 
servation. It is a matter of great regret that a number 
of books and papers belonging to the parish had been 
locked up in an iron chest, which was kept in a damp 
place, and when it was lately opened its contents were 
all destroyed. The following entry respecting the trees 
in the churchyard is at the end of the register book 
for 1717-1771 : — 

' All the sycamore and ash trees, now standing in the 
churchyard, were planted in the year 1732, when Matthew 
John David, of Llefrynniog, and Evan Roberts, of Nant- 
y-defaid, were wardens for the said year. All the said 
sycamores were given by Morgan Edwards, of Melin-y- 
Grug, Esq., excepting only two, which were given and 
planted by the stile on the east end of the church, by 
Thomas Evans, of Blowty, about two or three years 
before. All the said sycamores from Melin-y-Grug were 
carried by Mr. John Williames the Rector's team, but 

* Appendix B. 
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were planted and railed about at the expense of the 

parish. All the ash were gathered, carried, and planted 

by Lewis Ffoulkes, the parish clerk. 

' In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand, ist 

of May, 1733. 

'John Williames, 

* Rector of Llangadfan.' 

The churchyard is very small, and the soil so shallow, 
owing to the rock being so near the surface, that the 
want of some addition to it was much felt by the in- 
habitants ; but now, as so much of the parish has been 
transferred to other churches, this addition will not be 
so much required. Large numbers of interments had 
taken place inside of the church in former times, as it 
appeared by the quantity of bones found in taking up 
the floor, when the church was lately restored. 

V. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES — NONCONFORMITY — EDUCATION. 

William Jones, who is described by his biographer, the 
late Rev. Walter Davies, M.A., in the Cambrian Register 
for 1796, as a scholar, philosopher, and poet, was born 
in this parish about the year 1729. The education which 
he obtained at school was of the scantiest kind, including 
an ability to read a little English, and to write his name. 
He obtained his livelihood, at the commencement of his 
life, by farming a small place called Dol Howell, in the 
parish of Llangadfan. And during his leisure time at 
this place he was engaged in improving his mind, and 
soon became a proficient in his native language, and in 
its syntax and prosody he ranked among the most pro- 
found critics of his time. He also acquired English, so 
far as to be able to write it with tolerable ease, though 
he never was very fluent in conversing in that language. 
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His thirst after knowledge next prompted him to study 
Latin, and he succeeded so far as to be able to translate 
some of the Odes of Horace, and pieces of Ovid's ' Meta- 
morphoses,' into excellent Welsh verse. And he was 
well skilled in deciphering old Latin manuscripts of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, which were full of abbre- 
viations and peculiar difficulties, proving that his acquaint- 
ance with that language was not altogether superficial. 
Of his English writings there is a good specimen in his 
' Statistical Account of the Parishes of Llanerfyl, Llangad- 
fan, and Garthbeibio,' which was published in the Cam- 
brian Register for 1796. There are several poems in 
Welsh, and a few in English, written by him, and a good 
collection of pedigrees which he brought together from 
different sources, preserved in an old manuscript book 
found among the parish papers at Llangadfan. It 
appears, from a letter to one of his friends, that he had 
taken much pains with this collection of pedigrees, and 
intended to publish it. He thus writes on the subject : 
* My design respecting genealogies is to draw a general 
chart of the ancient and most worthy families of Wales, 
and bring it down to the sixteenth century, which I 
think may be comprised in a thin folio volume. Such 
an undertaking will require some care to collate manu- 
scripts, in order to avoid errors, which have crept in by 
the carelessness or wilfulness of transcribers. I shall 
not take any notice of English pedigrees, lest I should 
trace their mushroom nobility to some bastards, arrant 
thieves, murderers, whether Saxon or Norman.* The 
reader will perceive that Jones was a red-hot Welshman, 
and had imbibed a kind of satirical and cynical disposi- 
tion, the result of narrow-mindedness, owing to his having 
led a kind of solitary life in a remote part of the country, 
without mixing with the world. He had never resided a 
fortnight from his native place, from the day of his birth 
to that of his death. (Cambrian Register, vol. ii., p. 241.) 
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Eventually he turned his mind to the art of healing, 
and became a regular practitioner in that part of the 
country, at a time when no qualification was required 
by law for the medical profession. In his younger days 
he was much afflicted by inveterate scrofula, which baffled 
all the efforts of the medical profession to cure it. His 
first attempt in his new profession was upon himself, 
and it succeeded in a complete cure. Henceforward he 
became celebrated in his neighbourhood as a doctor y and 
to those who despised his mean appearance, and doubted 
his ability to cure the scrofula, he used to show what he 
called his certificate, in the scars left by the disease upon 
his own person. The view he took of the progress made 
in the medical profession, up to his time, he expressed in 
a letter dated October 22, 1794, to this effect : — 

'Our country apothecaries think themselves in the 
ne plus ultra of medical science, and plume themselves on 
their dignity of being licensed, of having been at sea, and 
having heard lectures. For my part, I think the art still 
in its infancy ; there remain yet many absurd notions in 
the practice, and no great progress has been made in the 
prevention and cure of contagious and chronic diseases. 
What ravages are made at sea by scurvy ! Forty days 
are required to form quarantine, but this might be per- 
formed in so many minutes, were the real cause or 
contagious principle of diseases well understood. 

' But as a contrast to our present ignorance in the art 
of healing, we can hardly form an idea of the ultimate per- 
fection to which it may arrive at some future period. It 
was some time back thought a wonderful discovery that 
persons drowned, and apparently dead, should be after- 
wards restored to life. But could I by some laws of 
transmigration return into this world at a thousand years 
hence, I should not be surprised to hear that the travellers 
and soldiers of the cruel Almagro, who, on their passage 
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from Peru to Chili, attempted to ascend the Andes, but 
were converted, both men and horses, by the intensity of 
the cold, into mummies of ice, where they now remain in 
an inclined posture, the horses, as it were, in the attitude 
of pacing, and the men in that of whipping and spurring — 
I should not be surprised, I say, to hear that these animals, 
both men and brutes, had been restored to life. Para- 
doxical as this may appear, I am far from thinking it 
impossible. A drowned person, before his recovery, has 
for the time his functions of life suspended ; the men 
and horses on the Andes are but in the same predica- 
ment.' 

His medical practice declined in his latter years, owing 
in some degree to his eccentricities, and to the opinion 
that got abroad that he was a republican in politics and 
an infidel in religion. Churchmen could not think of 
employing a man whom they deemed holding such 
opinions, and Dissenters could not expect the blessing of 
Heaven upon the efforts of an infidel. In consequence of 
this, emigration to America began to engross all his 
thoughts. He formed a scheme for that purpose, and 
endeavoured to induce his neighbours to join him, by 
contributing to a common fund to defray their passage 
over to America and buy land in the province of Ken- 
tucky. He wrote several letters on the subject to Sir 
William Pulteney, one of the members for Shrewsbury, 
and to Mr. Pinckney, the American Ambassador in London, 
explaining his scheme, and asking for their countenance 
and support. The former gave him some good advice ; 
but, as he threw cold water upon his favourite scheme, 
Jones was not well pleased with it. He had an idea of 
forming and establishing a Welsh colony, which he 
expected in a short time to become so numerous as to 
give it a claim to be considered a separate state, enjoying 
its own legislature, subject to common law, and that 
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administered in the Welsh language. But his whole 
scheme coming to nothing, the disappointment was more 
than his spirit could bear; he sank, and died in 1795, 
being sixty-six years old. Some days before his death he 
expressed an earnest desire to have the Holy Communion 
administered unto him, and he received it with all the 
symptoms of true repentance. 

Evan Brees, a grandson to the above, who was born 
at Dol Howell in 179^^, published two small volumes of 
poems, consisting of carols and other religious verses. 

He spent the greatest part of his life as a schoolmaster 
in different parts of the country, and was a local preacher 
among the Wesleyans. He was buried at Llanerfyl, where 
he died. 

David Bynner, a native of this parish, who died about 
three years ago at the early age of twenty-eight, was a 
young man of promising abilities. He was the master of 
the National School in his native place for a short time ; 
he then became a Scripture-reader, and spent some time 
in that capacity at Llan-y-Mawddwy, and afterwards at 
Llansannan, in Denbighshire. He removed from that 
place, and settled as an organist and teacher of music at 
Bicton, near Shrewsbury. His health soon failed him at 
that place, and he died of consumption, and was buried at 
Llangadfan, May 7, 1866. He published a small volume 
of music. 

There are four Dissenting chapels in the parish, one at 
the Voel,near Garthbeibio, belonging to the Independents; 
two at Pen-y-bont, one of them belonging to the Calvinistic 
Methodists, and the other to the Wesleyans ; and one at 
Llywdiarth, which belongs to the Calvinistic Methodists. 
They were all built in the early part of this century. The 
chapel at the Voel has been lately rebuilt, and is better 
suited to modern taste and requirements than the others. 
They are all supported by the voluntary contributions of 
the members and congregations. The history of Noncon- 
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formity in these parts is much the same as in most other 
places in the Principality. It originated chiefly among 
Churchmen, who became followers of Whitfield or Wesley, 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, or perhaps thirty or 
forty years later than that in these parts. There were a 
few Independents probably in this and the adjoining 
parishes before that time, but the great revival following 
the rise and progress of Methodism in Wales caused 
almost all the Nonconformity to be found at present in 
these localities. 

A National School was erected in the parish in the year 
1830, upon land granted for the purpose by the late Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. ; it is supported by sub- 
scriptions and the payments of the children, the Earl of 
Powis being the principal subscriber. The school build- 
ings have lately undergone considerable improvements 
and repairs, in order to preserve them and make them 
better suited to the modern requirements of education. 
But the value of education is not yet duly appreciated by 
the parents of children in these parts of the country, and, 
the district being thinly inhabited, children must come a 
great distance before a sufficient number can be brought 
together to form an average school. Another great diffi- 
culty in the way of the progress of education here, when 
compared to a more favourable part of the country, is the 
fact that the only language in use amongst the inhabitants 
is Welsh, and the language taught in day-schools is 
English ; thus the children in these parishes have to 
acquire both the information and the medium through 
which it is to be communicated during the short period 
they remain in school. This is a great drawback to them* 
when compared with the case of those children who are 
in possession of the medium for receiving the information 
at the outset, and it is not often that due allowance is 
made for it by those who are not sufficiently acquainted 
with such a state of things. 
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And in any change^ that may be made hereafter in the 
present system of education in these purely Welsh parishes, 
the question which offers itself for consideration is this : 
How can Welsh children be efficiently taught through the 
medium of the English language, and acquire knowledge 
of the language itself, during the limited time they may 
spend in school ? This can be effected only by extending 
the period for instruction to six or seven years, and by 
employing a sufficient number of teachers possessed of the 
requisite qualifications to carry out the work. 



APPENDIX A. 



CIST FAEN FOUND AT GWYNYNDY FARM IN THE PARISH 

OF LLANGADFAN. 

* In the month of July, 1883, ^in interesting archaeological 
discovery was made on the farm of Gwynyndy, which is 
situated in that portion of the parish of Llangadfan which 
has been ecclesiastically transferred to Garthbeibio. 
Gwynyndy Farm is distant about seventeen miles from 
Welshpool, and a mile and a half from Cann Office 
towards Llymystyn. In a field on a narrow lane leading 
from the main road to the river Banwy, a farmer, named 
Mr. Jonathan Evans, of the Foel, was ploughing, and his 
plough came in contact with a stone, which was found to 
be of a very large size, and, when cleared, it was dis- 
covered to be the upper stone of an ancient tomb, or Cist 
Faen. There had been in this place a mound of earth, or 
barrow, in a corner of the field which had been always 
noticed to be elevated above the rest of the land. But it 
had been reduced by constant ploughing, and when the 
farmer's plough touched the stone it was only just covered 
with soil. When the ground was cleared, the stone was 

^ Cambrian Journal^ June, 1866. 
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found to be very large, weighing, it is estimated, not less 
than one ton and three-quarters. Under it there were 
four stones, forming a rectangular vault or Cist Faen, 
four feet two inches square and two feet six inches deep, and 
at the bottom it was paved with small stones. The three 
sides of the vault consisted of stones from ten to thirteen 
inches thick. On the fourth side was a stone only four 
inches thick, which was broken. This latter seemed to be 
an entrance or doorway to enter the vault. Nothing was 
found inside it, but in the clay about the place of inter- 
ment were found pieces of an urn of a very rude character 
and a few scattered bones. These have been all carried 
away by people who went to see the place, but many 
pieces of the urn and some of the bones have been 
preserved by the tenant, Mr. Jonathan Evans, and others. 
It seems as if an entrance had on some previous occasion 
been made into the Cist Faen by breaking the thin 
stone, which, it is conjectured, formed a sort of door- 
way, and then the contents would be rifled, and the urn, 
or urns, of which fragments were found about, were 
taken out, and probably, when handled without care, 
went to pieces. 

* By the direction of the Earl of Powis, near whose house 
at Llymystyn this Cist Faen was found, a sketch and 
plan of it was made by his lordship's local agent, Mr. 
John Black, from which we are enabled to give an illus- 
tration. Mr. Black believes that the ridge of earth on the 
site is all made ground, and it is thought that other vaults 
are there, and if the place were opened out and cleared 
that more discoveries might be made. 

* No less than three Cist Faens have been previously 
found at different times in this parish, of which the 
Rev. Grifiith Edwards, in his history of the parish 
(printed in the Moni. Coll.y vol. ii., p. 327) gives a 
cursory account. One was discovered at Nant bran 
about forty or fifty years ago, and the " large rude stones 
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of which it was formed *' were dressed and put up as " an 
entrance in front of the post-office at Llangadfan." Another 
was found near Dol-y-pebyll, and a third under one of two 
earns of great size at Pont Llogel. The Llangadfanites 
are evidently utilitarians, for they used the materials of 
the earns and Cist Faens for wall or road making, or 
some other such ignoble purpose. There was no earn of 
stones in this place, only a mound of earth, artificially 
formed and covering the stone chest.' (Mont. Coll., 
vol. xvi., p. 379.) 



APPENDIX B. 

BURYING IN WOOLLEN. 

An Act was passed in 1678, with the object of encouraging 
the woollen trade, worded as follows : — 

* And it is hereby enacted by the authority aforesaid 
that from and after ist day of August, 1678, no corps of 
any person or persons shall be buried in any shirt, shift, 
sheet, or shroud, or anything whatsoever made or mingled 
with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold or silver, or any stuff 
or thing other than which is made of sheep's wool only, or 
be put in any coffin lined or faced with any sort of cloth, 
or stuff, or anything whatsoever, that is made of any 
material but sheep's wool only, upon pain of forfeiture of 
3^5 of lawful money of England.' 

In agreement with this Act a vellum register, which 
commences with the date October 28, 1678, and which 
is still in existence in Llangadfan Rectory, but which 
seems to have escaped the notice of the Rev. Griffith 
Edwards, records the burial of those interred according to 
the said Act. 

This register is headed thus : — 

* The names and surnames of them that have been 
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buried in the church and churchyard of Llangadfan since 
the late Act of Parliament intitulated An Act buring in 
Woollen only, the day of the month of theire severall 
interments, together with an account of such certi'** as 
have been produced and by whom attested certified there- 
with expresinge ye date of theire certificates and also 
renderinge an account of such as have neglected to produce 
such certf.* 

The first entry in this register is as follows : — 

'October, 1678. 

' Jane fFoulkes interred ye 28th day, the certificate of her 
beinge wrapt up and wound in ffianen onely attested by 
John Wynne Esqe 4th day gber/ 

The full form does not seem to have been used later 
than 1680. After that year the entries appear as follows: — 

* 1682. 

* John ap John Interred ye 5th ye certificate produced 
ye 6th attested by Mr. Nightingale.' 

The affidavits appear to cease with the year 1696. 
There are in this register fifteen pages, with about twenty 
entries on each page attested by various gentlemen. The 
gentlemen before whom affidavits are made are numerous. 
They are, from 1678 to 1685, Richard Owens, Esq., 
R. Herbert, Esq., Edward Vaughan, Esq., Edmund Lloyd, 
Esq., John Thomas, Esq., Robert Nightingale, Esq., 
Robert Griffiths, Esq., Morris Evans, Esq., Evan 
Pritchard, Ellis Lloyd — an unusual number, for these 
affidavits were usually made before justices of the peace. 
After 1685 three names only appear, and they are included 
in the above list, viz., Mr. Ellis Lloyd, Mr. Pritchard, and 
Mr. Nightingale. 

E. O. 
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I. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PARISH. — PEIBIAW, TYDECHO, TRA- 
DITIONS AND LEGENDS RESPECTING THEM. — PHYSICAL 
FEATURES OF THE PARISH. 

This parish is situated on the confines of Merioneth- 
shire, and is bounded by the parishes of Mallwyd and 
Llanymawddwy in that direction, and Llangadfan and 
Llanwddyn in the other. The turnpike road from Cann 
Office to Machynlleth, runs through its whole length from 
east to west, and it is separated from Llangadfan by the 
rivers Banwy and Twrch, and from Mallwyd and Llany- 
mawddwy by the boundaries which separate the county 
of Merioneth from that of Montgomery. It consists of 
only one township, that of Garthbeibio ; the area of it is 
7,200 statute acres, and the gross estimated rental, 
according to the valuation lists of 1865, was ;f 1,169 P^r 
annum ; the number of persons per acre '05 ; the whole 
population being 332, and the gross estimated rental per 
each person £^ los. sd. The name of the parish is 
derived from garth, an ancient British word signifying 
headlandy promontory , or ridge, and Peibiaw, a British chief, 
some of whose exploits have been handed down by tradi- 
tions of prehistoric times among the ancient Britons. 
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His name is mentioned in the Triads, and the following 
account of him is found in the lolo Manuscripts : 

' There were two kings formerly in the isle of Britain, 
and their names were Nynniaw. and Peibiaw. And as 
these were walking in the fields together, on one starry 
clear night, Nynniaw said to Peibiaw, " See what a 
spacious and fine field I possess." 

'Peibiaw—'' Where is it ?" 
. * Nynniaw — " All this sky.'' 

* Peibiaw — " And do you see what cattle and sheep I 
have grazing in your field ?" 

'Nynniaw — " Where are they ?" 

'Peibiaw — " All the stars which you see, fiery-coloured 
each one of them, and the moon as a shepherdess 
watching over them." 

' Nynniaw — " They shall not remain in my field !" 

' Peibiaw — " They shall.'* 

* " They shall not," said the other in reply, until it 
became a furious quarrel and tumult between them, and 
in the end they entered upon an obstinate and protracted 
war, until the military power and strength of each were 
wellnigh destroyed in the contests. 

' And Rhitta the giant, king of all Wales, heard what 
amount of destruction was caused by those two insane 
kings, and he decided upon advancing against them and 
attacking them ; and having taken the opinion and voice 
of the country and his attendants, they rose and ad- 
vanced against the two insane kings, who were causing 
such devastation and ruin in their mad designs ; and 
having conquered them, Rhitta cut off their beards. And 
when the rest of the eight-and-twenty kings of the isle of 
Britain heard these things, they gathered together all 
their forces to revenge the insult done to the two kings, 
who had been deprived of their beards, and made an 
inroad and assault upon Rhitta the giant and his men. 
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And there was a sharp and fierce contest between them 
on both sides ; but Rhitta and his men gained the day. 
'* This is my spacious field," says Rhitta, as he cut off the 
beards of all the other kings. 

* And the kings of all the other countries round about 
heard all this, and armed themselves against Rhitta and 
his men, in order to revenge the insults shown to those 
kings who had been deprived of their beards, and long 
and obstinate was the fighting between them ; but Rhitta 
and his followers gained the day triumphantly. ** This is 
my spacious and fair field," says Rhitta, as he and his 
men cut off the beards of all those kings. " These are 
the animals which grazed in my field," said Rhitta, to 
those insane kings, ** and I drove them all out ; they shall 
no longer graze on my land." After that, Rhitta took all 
the beards, and made of them a large robe, reaching from 
his head to his feet, and he was a man as large as any 
two men ever seen. And then he and his country settled 
an order of law and justice, which had never been done 
before, between king and king, and country and country, 
in all the isle of Britain, Ireland, Norway, Germany^ 
France, Spain, and Italy. And may that order be for 
ever observed, to prevent such kings as those mentioned 
above to go to war without any real or just cause.* {lolo 
MSS.y 193, 605.) 

An allusion is made to Peibiaw and Nynniaw in the 
' Mabinogion,' where it is stated that both of them were 
changed into oxen on account of their sins. (Guest's 
' Mabinogion,' Part IV., 349.) 

All we can gather from these ancient traditions is the 
fact that Peibiaw was a chieftain of renown at some 
distant period in our history, and resided in the parish of 
Garthbeibio. After him, in the sixth century, came a 
different character, Tydecho, a saint and an anchorite. 
Tydecho was son of Amwn ddu ap Emyr Llydaw, and 
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cousin to St. Cadfan, with whom he came over to this 
country. These left Armorica in company with those 
numerous saints who came over into Wales, at the early 
part of the sixth century, when their own country was 
invaded by the Franks. And as Paris was made the 
capital of the kingdom of Clovis in the year 510, it may 
be conjectured that the Armorican saints left their own 
country soon after that time, owing to the persecutions 
and cruelty they suffered at the hands of the Franks and 
other savage invaders. Tydecho, with his sister Tegfedd, 
settled in the district of Mawddwy, and founded the 
churches of Llany mawddwy, Mallwyd, and Garthbeibio. 
The two latter were considered then as chapels belonging 
to Llanymawddwy. He also founded the church of 
Cemmaes, and is its patron saint ; and there was a chapel, 
called Capel Tydecho^ at one time in the parish of Llan- 
degfan, in Anglesey, and he is supposed to have been the 
founder of that, and patron saint of it.^ 

Maelgwyn Gwynedd, who ascended the throne of his 
country in the year 546, was in his youth a dissolute 
and immoral character, and hearing of Tydecho's sanc- 
tity, and his life of religious retirement, offered him many 
insults, and injured him in various ways ; but the saint 
retaliated with so many miracles, that Maelgwyn was 
glad to make his peace with him in the end, by granting 
him several immunities, and more particularly by making 
his land a place of refuge and sanctuary for malefactors. 
Tegfedd, sister of Tydecho, was also forcibly carried 
away by another chief, called Cynon ; but he was com- 
pelled in a very short time to restore her uninjured, on 
account of her brother's miracles, which so terrified the 
wicked chief, that he sent her home; and in order to 
make amends for his conduct, he gave the lands of Garth- 
beibio towards the religious establishment which had 
been set up in the place by Tydecho. The chief resi- 
^ Rees's * Welsh Saints '; Rowland's * Mona Antiqua.' 
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dence of Tydecho was at Mawddwy, and there are several 
places in that neighbourhood which yet bear his name ; 
such as a rock, which is called *Tydecho*s bed,' and a 
place called * Tydecho's milking fold.' 

There are two ancient poems which relate the legend 
and miracles of Tydecho ; one of them written by 
Dafydd Llwyd ap Llewelyn ap Gruffydd of Mathafarn, in 
the parish of Llanwrin, who flourished about the year 
1480 ; and the other by one Mathew Bromfield, a bard 
who flourished about the year 1550. 

Dafydd Llwyd was considered a prophet among his 
countrymen, as well as a poet. And it is said that when 
the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VI L, was on 
his way from Milford, where he had landed, to Bosworth 
Field, where he fought against Richard III., he called at 
Mathafarn to consult the seer about the probable result 
of his expedition. But the bard hesitated to give him 
stny answer at first, and promised to let him know the 
following day. His wife noticed that he was in much 
perplexity, until his mental agony caused a change in his 
appearance, and inquired about the cause of it ; and 
when she knew it, she said : 

' What, and you being a bard, a prophet, and a seer, 
can you hesitate what answer to give ? Tell him, without 
hesitation, that he shall win the throne ; and if that turns 
out to be true, your reputation will be established ; but if 
not, you need not fear that he will return this way again 
to blame you for being a false prophet.' . 

The bard took the advice, and his answer gave the earl 
great satisfaction, when he consulted him -the: following 
morning.^ 

We cannot here do better than furnish the reader with 
a translation of these ancient poems, as they contain all 

^ Jones's * Plwyf Garthbeibio a'i Hynafiaethau,' p. 9, Montgomery- 
shire Collections^ vol. v., p. 490. 
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the historical traditions handed down to us respecting 
Tydecho. 



THE LEGEND OF ST. TYDECHO. 

{Froin the Welsh of Dafydd Llwyd ap Llewelyn ap Grujydd.) 

A holy man is here at hand, 

Whose praises fill this mountain land ; 

A pious saint, a devotee, 

Of Mawddwy's sacred spot is he ; 

Tydecho, father over all. 

And heavenly guide to great and small. 

This is the place, which once the fame 

Of holy men, who hither came, 

Made famous, when Llandudoch old 

They left, to quit the ancient fold ; 

Where Dogmael, and Saint Tegfan dwelt, 

And all the land their presence felt. 

Tydecho was an abbot mild, 

His staff ruled all this mountain wild. 

Kinsman to Arthur, noble king. 

Whose praises all the nations sing. 

Though Emyr Llydaw's grandson, great. 

He left his country, led by fate ; 

And did not love the stormy sea, 

Hence at a distance wished to be, 

And settled at Mawddwy, far away. 

Beyond the reach of ocenii's sway. 

A temple to God he here raised, 

For the good work he oft was praised. 

Full of good deeds, a devotee. 

Abstemious and austere was he ; 

His bed, beneath the mountain's brow, 

Was the hard rock we see there now. 

Of noble descent, he sojourned there, 

A hermit clad in shirt of hair. 

Maelgwyn, the king, on mischief bent, 
His horses to the saint's land sent ; 
There to be fed on holy ground. 
Where no stray animals were found. 
But loosed upon the mountain's side, 
Their colour, form, and all beside. 
Were changed, and on a sudden came 
From white horses, slow and tame, 
To be wild coursers, and their hair 
Of gold, which dazzled in the air. 
Then Maelgwyn, in his wrath, one day, \ 
The good man*s oxen took away ; 
But soon there was a wondrous sight, 
The deer were ploughing on the height, 
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• 

/j^fli. l^^l " And a grax.^^^^> ^^ aspect tame, 

Behind*Them with the harrow came. 
Maelgwyn sat on a rock to see 
What this strange miracle might be ; 
But fast to his seat, he tried in vain 
To stir, and leave the place again. 
But Maelgwyn, though in anger long. 
Made some amends for all this wrong ; 
Restored the oxen he took away. 
And did the saint some homage pay. 
He gave, for hundred ages long, 
Protection to his land from wrong. 
Thus, Meilir once long journey went, 
Through brushwood and wild forest bent ; 
For there, within the holy giound, 
Both man and beast asylum found. 
The owner, and his cattle there, 
Were free from violence and snare. 
The land was kept from tire and sword, 
And its protection could aflford, 
From every injury and wrong, 
To all who to it did belong. 

Tydecho made the lame to walk, 
The blind to see, the dumb to talk ; 
Throughout the land great was his fame, 
And highly eulogized his name ; 
For wicked demons of the night. 
Far from his presence took their flight. 
His sister Tegfedd, too, one day, 
The wicked Cynon took away ; 
But felt so glad amends to make. 
That he gave Garthbeibio for her sake ; 
And brought back the uninjured maid ;j 
Of wrath Divine he was afraid. ' 
From paying any herioi's fee. 
Within his land, all men were free. 
No wrong, and no oppression shown. 
No maiden's fee was in it known. 
This privilege, the barons brave. 
And the good Roman Pontiff gave. 
Howell the Good confirmed the same, 
The son of Cadell, known to fame. 

When full five hundred robbers came, 
To waste his land with sword and fiame . 
Tydecho's miracles were found 
Their terror, on the holy ground. 
The numerous host dwindled away, 
Not slain, but vanished in dismay ; 
As the ancient friars, who came 
To preach, for lucre and for fame ; 
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Thus may oppression always fare, 
And dwindle to nothing everywhere. 
And let us all when in distress, 
Seek with Tydecho for redress.^ 

ST. TYDECHO, AND THE *TWO PARISHES OF MAWDDWV. 

{From the Welsh of Mathew Bromfield,) 

• 

Penance and grief have been my share, 
In passing through this world of care ; 
I traversed up and down each place. 
From sea to sea, o'er Britain's face ; 
And like Mandeville, went to try 
Each land beneath the spacious sky ; 
To seek a country kind and free, 
Where wealth and happiness might be. 
And Mawddwy's parishes, so fair, 
1 find do all good fortune share. 
There I can stop to end my days. 
And never leave the hallowed place. 
To modern Dinas blessings be, 
May Jesus prosper all I see ; 
To Llanymawddwy, full of store, 
May heaven be generous evermore ; 
And Mallwyd too, what better place, 
Beneath the sky's unbounded space } 
The country is with plenty blessed. 
And all in glorious beauty dressed ; 
Each man and woman noble and fair. 
And Mary's blessed virgins rare. 
May all her children thrive and bloom, 
And flourish, till the day of doom. 
A paradise beneath the sun 
This is, like Eden's blessed one. 
Plains and mountains, hill and dale, 
And towering oaks, which hem the vale, 
Meadows for hay, and hunting ground. 
And arable plains, are here found ; 
All representing wealth, so gay. 
As through the Dovey winds her way. 
All blessings here adorn the clime, 
Here lived the saint in ancient time, 
Tydecho, who beneath this height. 
Spread o'er the land celestial light. 
Wild deer came from their hills one day. 
To plough his land in bright array ; 
And the fierce wolf was made to draw 
The harrow, as we all yet know. 
And the brook, running from the height, 
He turned to milk, all pure and white. 

^ Cambrian Register^ vol. ii., p. 375 ; Jones's * Bardic Museum.' 
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This to perform, power was given 
To the saint by the God of heaven. 
He also made all in the place 
Religious men and godly race. 
At Mawddwy, after Christ they go, 
His faithful soldiers, high and low. 
There never was, beneath the sky, 
More pure servants of the Most High. 
Generous and good to all mankind, 
They love each stranger whom they find. 
Lavish of their store and free, 
Their equal nowhere can we see. 
The country, like a blessed isle, 
Where all heaven's bounties in it smile, 
Makes every man the rest excel. 
And every woman too, as well. 
At Mallwyd, food and drink abound, 
In hut and mansion all around. 
There, through the Dinas,^ to and fro, 
To both the parishes I go ; 
And may God grant them length of days, 
Like Moses, bless'd in all hia ways.^ 

Physical Features. — The general appearance of the parish 
of Garthbeibio is bleak and barren, the greatest part of 
it consisting of wild mountain districts, covered with 
heather and coarse grass, affording pasture only to the 
small Welsh sheep and mountain ponies, and shelter to 
the grouse and other game. But the valleys about the 
Banwy and the Twrch contain some fertile and good 
land, which produces luxuriant crops of corn and hay ; 
and the sides of several of the adjoining hills are covered 
with verdure, and afford pasturage to a large nurnber of 
cattle and horses. The scenery is wild and picturesque, 
surrounded, as it is, by lofty hills and mountains on every 
side, and the rugged declivities of Aran Fawddwy tower- 
ing above them in the distance. 

Drainage. — The sources of the Banwy and the Twrch, 

which separate this parish from that of Llangadfan, are 

on the Drum ddu, a lofty hill, rising between Garthbeibio 

and Llan y Mawddwy. These rivers have been already 

^ Dinas y Mawddwy. 

* Jones's * Plwyf Garthbeibio a'i Hynafiaethau,' p. 9 ; ' Golud yr 
Oes,' vol. i., p. 393. 
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noticed in the history of Llangadfan.^ They are the 
origin of the Fernwy, or Efyrnwy, which receives many 
other rivers and tributaries in its course, before it reaches 
the vale of Meifod, and afterwards, before it falls into the 
Severn, near Melverley, it acquires the strength and 
magnitude of a fine and powerful river.^ As the parish 
is on the boundary of the county of Merioneth, some of 
the rivers rising on the hills adjoining that county run in 
a different direction to the above, and fall into the vale of 
the Dovey, which river they join above Mallwyd. High 
up on the hills, near the boundary between the parishes 
of Mallwyd and Garthbeibio, is Llyn Cochhwyad, or * the 
pool of the wild ducks,' a mountain tarn, about a mile in 
circumference, surrounded by wild moors and extensive 
tracts of barren mountain wastes. It is the property of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., and contains trout, 
eels, and perch. There is another small pool, called 
Llyn y Bugail, or ' the pool of the shepherd,' high up on 
the hills on the other side of the turnpike road in this 
parish ; but I believe it contains no trout, and breeds 
nothing but eels. 

The farms in the parish are, Dol y maen, Cae 'r lloi, 
and Nant y Dugoed, belonging to Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart. ; AUt Fraith, Rhiw felen, Wern, Llechwedd 

, ^ Page 7. 

2 The name of this river, Efyrnwy, Fernwy, or Vyrnwy, belongs, 
strictly speaking, to it after it reaches the vale of Meifod, when the 
two principal branches are united, the Banwy and the Llanwddyn 
river. Both these branches are called Efyrnwy, and the Nant yr 
Eira river, one of the tributaries of the Banwy, is also so called in 
the charter of Gwenwynwyn. It was natural enough to call the 
branches by the name of the main river at a time when its sources 
were not probably very well known^ In the ' Brut Tysilio ' it is called 
Vyrnwy, where it is stated that Penda the Saxon king killed Oswallt, 
or Oswald, near it ; but in * Brut G. Ab. Arthur ' the name is Bwrna. 
In the * History of Llangadfan' I hazarded a conjecture that Efyrnwy 
meant the goat water, or river, from E/yrn, goat, and wy^ water. I 
find Wynne, in his ' History of Wales,' calls it Murnwy, (Wynne's 
* Hist, of Wales,' p. 17 ; Mont ColL, vol. ii., p. 323 ; * Archaeology of 
Wales,' vol. ii., pp. 474, 552.) 
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newydd, Fron las, Maes Garthbeibio, Hafotty Twrch, 
Cernia, Llechog, Pennant Twrch, T5'*n-y-Shettin, and 
Ceunant Uwyd, belonging to the Earl of Powis ; Bryn-y- 
Chwilod, to the Incumbent of Trefor, near Llangollen ; 
Bryn y Wigfa, to the Incumbent of Carno ; Pentre Mawr 
and Foel Iwyd, to the Incumbent of Llanllugan. 

Geology. — The principal rocks of this district are of the 
Silurian formation, chiefly those denominated by geolo- 
gists the Wenlock shale. The higher hills are almost 
entirely composed of these, and the soil which covers 
them is only a thin layer, in many places, of a few inches 
in thickness. Peat soil and turbaries cover the greatest 
part of the dingles and hollows among the mountains, 
and from these the chief part of the fuel used by the 
inhabitants is obtained, as coal is too expensive to become 
generally used as fuel by the country people, owing to the 
distance of land carriage, without any railway accommo- 
dation, as yet, in the district. There is good building 
stone found at a place called Nant-y-Cathau, in a remote 
and distant part of the parish ; for which reason it is not 
so extensively used as it would otherwise be, for it excels 
anything of the sort found in this neighbourhood. No 
minerals of any kind have been discovered in the parish, 
and probably there is not any of much value to be found, 
as the rocks are chiefly composed of that soft shale 
formation which seldom contains much mineral. The 
general appearance of the mountains and hills in these 
parts clearly indicates that they were at one time covered 
by the sea, and most of them upheaved during that 
interval by volcanic action. The dingles and hollows, as 
well as the most important valleys surrounding the 
principal rivers, were formed by the action of the water, 
either when the sea covered these parts, or by the course 
of the rivers and streams, which were at one time, 
probably, much larger than at present. The peat soil, 
which covers the dingles and hollows among the moun- 
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tains, has been formed by vegetable matter, carried there 
by water, or decaying on the ground ; and it would ap- 
pear that large forests of trees at one time covered many 
of these hills, and these, for ages, decaying and falling on 
the ground where they grew, formed peat bogs and 
turbaries in the process of time. 



II. 

ARCHiEOLOGY. 

Most of the earns and barrows which at one time existed 
in this parish have been demolished, and the stones used 
for the purpose of making walls and fences by the farmers. 
There was a earn, not long since, on the top of Bwlch y 
fedwen, near the road which leads to Mallwyd over that 
pass. This was of considerable size, and conical in form, 
its height being about four or five yards, and its circum- 
ference about sixty yards. It was demolished in the year 
1833, and the stones were used to make a wall between 
the farms of Dolymaen and Cae V lloi ; and the wall 
made of the materials extends to nearly half a mile. 
There was nothing found inside it. Another earn 
stood near the turnpike road, in a field called Cae 'r 
dentyr, not far from the Foel bridge. This was de- 
molished, and most of the materials were used in making 
the Foel bridge, and the new road leading to it, about the 
year 1790. There were some remains of this to be seen 
until of late years. A stone chest was found in this ; but 
it had been robbed of its contents by the curiosity of 
previous visitors. The lid of it had been thrown aside, 
and the chest was filled with loose stones and rubbish.^ 
Not far from the spot where this stood, there is yet an 

^ Cambrian Register, 1796, p. 380 ; Jones's * Plwyf Garthbeibio a'i 
Hynafiaethau,' p. 5. 
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ancient tumulus, or a mound of earth, to be seen. This 
was probably a sepulchral monument, and may have been 
in some way connected with the earn near it. We have 
already noticed these ancient sepulchral monuments in 
the history of the neighbouring parish of Llangadfan.^ 
' High up on the hills, near the boundary of the parish 
of Llan-y-mawddwy, there are three barrows of con- 
siderable size, called Carneddau *r Gwragedd, or the 
women's barrows, and the history connected with them 
is both melancholy and affecting. When Garthbeibio was 
a chapel of ease belonging to Llan-y-mawddwy, three 
women started to the mother church one Sunday morning 
in winter to be churched. But when they had reached 
the height of the mountain, a snowstorm came on and 
enveloped them in darkness; and when a search was 
made for them, the three were found dead on the spot 
where these barrows were raised to commemorate the 
melancholy event, and to denote the spot where their 
mortal remains found a last resting-place. This sad 
event, it is said, hastened the time for Garthbeibio to be 
made a separate parish. 

This circumstance confirms, in a remarkable manner, 
what Giraldus Cambrensis says of the religious feeling 
of the Welsh in his time, and that they showed greater 
regard than any other nation for churches and ecclesi- 
astical persons.^ 

Near the church is St. Tydecho's well. This was in 
great repute at one time, and its waters were considered 
very efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and other 
maladies, and resorted to by great numbers of invalids. 
But judging from its present neglected appearance, it 
would be difficult to persuade anyone now to believe the 
stories related by some of the old inhabitants of the 

^ Page lo. 

2 Giraldus Cambrensis' ' Description of Wales,' cap. i8 ; Jones's 
* Plwyf Garthbeibio a'i Hynafiaethau,' p. 17. 
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wonderful cures often effected by its waters. At present, 
it is only a dirty and neglected pond, half filled with mud 
and rubbish, and the greater part of the water supply, it 
is said, has been diverted from its original channel by 
draining the land about it. There was once an image 
of the saint's head, in stone, placed at the northern sidQ 
of the well ; but some vandals, having no regard for re- 
mains of antiquity, nor even respect for common decency, 
threw it away ; and the last heard of it was as a play- 
thing on the side of the river among some children, who 
in the end threw it in, and no more was heard of it. All 
parties who bathed in the well threw a pin into it on 
leaving, as a thank-offering ; and it was considered an act 
of sacrilege to take any of these pins away. Close to this 
well there was another called Ffynnon Rhigos, where the 
inhabitants of the parish, both young and old, upon stated 
occasions, came together to drink the water mixed with 
sugar. It is not known what was the origin of this custom. 
The high ground between Garthbeibio and Mallwyd, 
over which the turnpike road to Machynlleth passes, is 
called Bwlch-y-fedwen, or the Pass of the birch tree. 
Here the water runs in both directions, on one side of the 
pass to the Banwy, and on the other to the Dovey, and 
here the two counties, Merionethshire and Montgomery- 
shire, meet. The abode of some of the Gwilliaid Cochion 
Mawddwy, the red-haired Banditti of Mawddwy, was in 
the lower part of this pass, at Dugoed, and Nant y Dugoed. 
These were the terror, not only of the wild parts of the 
country about them, but of nearly the whole of North 
Wales, about three hundred and twenty years ago. They 
were called the Red Banditti of Mawddwy because certain 
leaders among them had red foxy hair. For some time 
they set the laws at defiance, and committed the most 
frightful outrages, filling with terror the minds of all the 
peaceable inhabitants of the country around, who, in order 
to save their lives, in going to Shrewsbury and other 
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places, quitted the regular roads, and crossed over the 
mountains in this and the adjoining parishes, to avoid 
meeting these savage and fierce robbers. And to protect 
themselves from being surprised in the night, they had 
fixed scythes in the chimneys of their houses, some of 
which were seen remaining there as late as the end of 
last century. To put an end to these acts of violence and 
robbery, a commission was granted to John Wynne ap 
Meredydd of Gwydir, Esq., and Lewis Owen of Llwyn, 
near Dolgelley, Esq., Vice-Chamberlain and Baron of the 
Exchequer for North Wales, who, having raised a strong 
body of men, on Christmas Eve, made prisoners of about 
eighty of the robbers, upon whom they passed a sentence, 
punishing them according to the extent of their crimes. 
Among these there were two young men, whose mother 
urgently entreated the judge to spare one of them; but 
he declined to grant her request, when she, with all the 
vindictiveness of malignant fury, vowed that revenge 
should be taken upon the baron by her surviving sons. 
And these watched their opportunity as Baron Owen was 
passing through these parts to the Montgomeryshire 
assizes, in 1555 ; and he was waylaid by a numerous band 
of desperadoes among the thick woods of Dugoed. The 
road was blocked up by several long trees, which were cut 
down and thrown across it ; and the villains, after dis- 
charging a shower of arrows, rushed upon their victim, 
whom they murdered, and left his body on the road, 
covered with thirty wounds. The place where this 
tragical event took place is yet called Llidiart y Barwn, 
the Baron's Gate. But this atrocious act brought down 
upon the banditti the punishment which their long course 
of merciless outrages demanded ; the whole nest of them 
was extirpated, many of them were tried and executed, 
and the rest fled never to return.^ 

1 Penna It's 'Tours in Wales'; Williams's * Eminent Welshmen'; 
Lewis's * Topographical Dictionary/ 
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On the top of Bwlch-y-fedwen are to be seen the 
ruins of an old house, where these robbers, according 
to tradition, showed a certain amount of charitable dis- 
position and kindly feeling upon one occasion. A number 
of them went to the door when hungry, and asked for 
relief The old woman, who was the only inmate in the 
house at the time, gave them all she had, no doubt more 
from fear than love. At daylight, one of the following 
mornings, these, or some of their companions, had 
brought a fine fat pig, killed and dressed, and placed it 
as a present at the old woman's door.^ 

There is a proverb often heard in the neighbourhood on 
a dark night, to the effect that ' it is high time to run to 
the top of Bwlch-y-fedwen to look for the day.' The 
origin of this proverb, as it is said, took place thus. 
There was an innocent old family once residing at a place 
called Cwmllecoediog, in the adjoining parish of Mallwyd. 
Whilst they were all in bed one dark winter night, a 
number of mischievous youths walled up the windows of 
the house with sods, so that not a ray of light could 
enter in when daylight made its appearance. The 
family slept comfortably for the night, and the whole of 
the next day ; but on the evening of the second day they 
began to think that it was the longest night that ever 
existed since * darkness was upon the face of the deep.' 
They began to become uneasy, and they resolved to get 
up to look for the sun. The old man called upon the 
lads to follow him, saying, ' We must go and look for the 
sun.' And away they went, and made diligent search for 
it without any success, until they arrived at the summit 
of Bwlch-y-fedwen ; here daylight greeted them, to their 
great joy. The old worthy of Cwmllecoediog was ever 
known afterwards by the dignified title of the * man of 
'light.' Such, we are told, was the origin of the above- 
mentioned proverb. 

^ Jones's ' Hanes Plwyf Garthbeibio,' p. 16. 

4 
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On the top of Bwlch-y-fedwen there is a grave of 
traditional notoriety, known by the name of the ' Carrier's 
grave/ where it is said one of the old carriers of bygone 
days lies buried. Whilst following his pack-horses over 
this desolate pass, he was waylaid by a band of robbers, 
murdered, and was buried on the spot where he was 
slain.^ 

Dol y maen is a farmhouse not far from Bwlch-y-fedwen, 
but in the sixteenth century it was a mansion and place 
of importance, as the residence of the Vaughans, a branch 
of the ancient family of Llwydiarth. The old house was 
taken down some years ago, and the present farmhouse 
built on its site. There was an inscription in the old 
house of the sixteenth century, over the parlour door, 
containing the following letters, *j. d. v., 15**.' The 
windows belonging to it had been brought from Llwy- 
diarth, but no trace of them is now to be discovered. 

On the common above the Vron, and in some other 
mountainous districts of the parish, are to be seen many 
of those gryniau, or ridges, which we noticed in the 
neighbouring parish^ of Llangadfan, where the ancient 
inhabitants used to sow their corh. These prove that 
portions of land were at one time under cultivation in 
these parts, where nothing now but wild mountains and 
heather extend on all sides. It is probable that no fences 
existed at that time, and that the land where corn was 
sown was not protected in any way ; but the sheep and 
cattle were put to graze at a distance from it, and not 
allowed to come to those parts. The divisions between 
the various owners were marked by boundary stones. 

1 Jones's * Hanes Plwyf Garthbeibio a'i Hynafiaethau/ p. 16. 
* See p. 1 5. 
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III. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

As we have already stated, the thurch in this parish was 
founded by Tydecho, in the sixth century. This was 
probably a cell, or a small religious house, under Llan-y- 
mawddwy. We have no further record of religion and 
the progress of Christianity among the inhabitants of 
these parts at this period, and the tradition respecting 
Tydecho, and his connection with the parish, is in many 
respects so vague and uncertain, that it savours more 
of a legend of the dark ages than of real history. In 
Pope Nicholas's * Taxation,' which was made in the year 
1291, Garthbeibio appears as a chapel under Llan-y- 
m'awddwy. The following is the account given in that 
ancient record : — 

DEANERY OF MAWDDWY AND CYFEILIAWG. 

The church of Llan-y-mawddwy, with the chapels 
thereof, Mallwyd and Garthbeibio, valued at : — 

Rectory £1000 Tenth J[^\ 00 

Vicarage 200 Not tithed. 

At the time the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. was 
made, in the twenty-sixth year of that monarch's reign, 
Garthbeibio was a rectory, and is placed in the deanery 
of Pool and Caereinion. The following is the entry in 
that important document : — 

DEANERY OF POOL AND CAEREINION. 

Rectory of Garthbeibio. 

Value of tithes of corn and hay per annum ;^o 8 o 

Lambs and wool ... 

Lactuals and other small tithes 

C)blations ... ... *•• ... ... ... „ 3 I7 4 i/^ 





I 3 
19 

3 17 


4 
6 

4 




£fi 8 


2 
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Thence in reprisals, viz. : 












Lactuals to the Bishop ... 
Annual Procurations 


•• • ... 

a a • ... 


 • . 
a •• 


aaa 
... 


s. 
3 
3 

6 


d. 

4 
4 

8 


Clear yearly value 

Thence a tenth 


• •• ... 
•  . «•• 


a aa 


... 
aaa 


O 12 


6 

2 



The tenth went to the King, but in the time of Queen 
Anne it was given up to augment poor livings, and is 
known since under the name of Queen Anne's Bounty. 
Many small livings were discharged from the payment of 
it, and Garthbeibio was among that number. 

The value of the tithes of Garthbeibio in 1720 was 
only ;f 19, and the parish at that time had in it only 
eight farmhouses. The tithes are now commuted at 
^119; and in the year 1863 the tithes of the township of 
Moelfeliarth, in the parish of Llangadfan, amounting to 
3^82 4s. 2d., were transferred to this parish, and the same 
f^ ratified by an Order in Council bearing date 9th of 
s ' September, 1865. The jijji^dictipn of the townships of 
Moelfeliarth and MaesUymysten, in the said parish of 
Llangadfan, had been already transferred to the rector 
^ of Garthbeibio, in the year 1863, by an Order in Council. 
U^ When the Rev. E. Jones was rector of the parish, who 
was collated by Bishop Shipley in 1779, two small tene- 
ments in the parish of Llanerfyl were purchased with 
money granted by the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty 
to augment the living ; and in the time of the present 
rector these were sold, and the money, amounting to 
3^547 i5s-> invested, for the benefit of the living, in the 
three per cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities. A grant 
of £200 more was received from the Bounty board in 
1865, to meet the transfer of tithes made from the parish 
of Llangadfan. 

The following is a list of the rectors of the parish, as 



CARTHBIISIO OLD CHURCH. 



GAKTHBIIUIO NKW CHURCH. 



■^■^ 
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g^ven by Browne Willis, in his ' Survey of St. Asaph/ 
edition of 1801, and continued to the present time : 

Year. 

John Goch, collated by Bishop Warton 1537 

William ab Owen, collated by Bishop Goldwell 1556 

J. Powell, collated by Bishop Hughes 1598 

David Nicholas, collated by Bishop Morgan 1602 

David Lloyd Thomas, deprived by Bishop Parry 16 14 

Richard Pearks, collated by Bishop Parry 1618 

John Vaughan, collated by Bishop Hanmer 1627 

David Davies, collated by Bishop Hanmer 1628 

John Davies, collated by Bishop Hanmer 1635 

J. Vaughan, collated by Bishop Griffiths 1662 

James Williams, collated by Bishop Barrow 1675 

J. Foulkes, collated by Bishop Barrow 1677 

Evan Pritchard, collated by Bishop Lloyd • ... 1685 

David Morrice, collated by Bishop Beveridge 1705 

Evan Lloyd, collated by Bishop Hare 1729 

John Jones, collated by Bishop Tanner 1734 

Henry Williams, collated by Bishop Lisle 1746 

E. Jones, collated by Bishop Shipley 1779 

David Lewis, collated by Bishop Bagot 1794 

W. £. Jones, collated by Bishop Short 1850 

Walker, in his * Sufferings of the Clergy,' says that 
John Davies, who was rector of the parish during the 
Commonwealth, suffered much persecution. * I have 
seen,' he says, *the state of his case under his own 
hand, by which it appears that he was not permitted to 
come and make his own defence. He was also im- 
prisoned.'^ This probably happened about the time 
Vavasor Powell was sent to sequester the livings of the 
clergy in Montgomeryshire, and the rectory house at 
Llangadfan was burnt down by the rebels.^ 

Garthbeibio is in the patronage of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and is a discharged rectory. The church, which 
was an ancient structure, and in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, was rebuilt in the year 1862, and is now a neat 
and suitable edifice, well adapted to the requirements of 
the parish, and having sittings in it for one hundred 
and thirty persons, all free. In the old church there 

1 Walker's * Sufferings of the Clergy,' p. 235. 

2 See p. 21. 
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were some curious oak carvings, which are now in posses- 
sion of the rector. 

In a terrier, bearing date July 13th, 1791, there is 
an account of the various charitable donations given at 
different times to the poor of this parish. The follow- 
ing is a list of these donations as they appear in the 
terrier : — 



Owen Thomas Rees, left 

Evan David Thomas 

Elizabeth Clerk 

Elizabeth Evan David 

Rees Thomas, of Dyfnant 

whereof one pound was lost. 

Maurice Griffiths 

Howell David Shone 

I oon ivees ... ••• •*. ••* ... 

David Evans, of Cae'r Hoi 

Robert Thomas Owen, of Rhiwfelen, gentleman 
Grace Hughes, of Nant y Saeson 



2 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 
10 

2 

20 
10 



These several legacies, being in the whole ^^61, have 
been laid out upon the second district of the Mont- 
gomeryshire turnpike roads, and secured by a bond, 
dated 8th of June, 1791 ; and the annual interest is 
distributed among the poor of the parish. From the 
Report of the Charity Commissioners, published in 
1838, it appears that the interest of ;f 10, given by John 
Rees, was to be given to the poorest person in the 
parish who, during the preceding year, had received 
the smallest amount of parish relief. And it was not 
usual to give it to the same person in two consecutive 
years.^ 

The ecclesiastical parish of Garthbeibio, as at present 
constituted, includes Garthbeibio itself, and the town- 
ships of Moelfeliarth and MaesUymysten, transferred to 
it, as already stated, from the parish of Llangadfan. 
The population of the ecclesiastical parish, according 
to the census of 1871, amounted to 596. The registers 

1 Charity Commissioners' 1838 Report, p. 283. 
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belonging to the church go no further back than 1710. 
There are five volumes of them, which are in a good 
state of preservation. There is a silver flagon among 
the Communion plate, given by the Rev. Henry Williams, 
with this inscription upon it : 

* Henricus Williames, A.M., olim e Coll. Jes. Oxon, D.D. Deo et 
Ecclesiae de Garthbeibio, a.d. 1779.* 

There is another silver cup, with this inscription upon 
it: 

* To the honour and glory of God, and to the use of Garthbeibio 
Church.' *To the price thereof the Rev. Mr. Evan Lloyd hath given 
one guinea.' 

The date found on the bell of the church, when it 
was taken down in 1862, was 1665, The bell was re- 
cast at the time the church was restored, and there is 
no inscription upon it at present. It is probable the 
old church had been either rebuilt or restored, about 
the year 1665, and this date referred to that event. 

The festival of Tydecho, the patron saint of the parish, 
used to be kept on Easter Monday, and at Mallwyd also 
the same time. Many games and sports used to be in- 
dulged in on that day by the inhabitants, and amongst 
other things, cock-fighting held a conspicuous place, and 
the remains of the old pit are yet pointed out, a little 
distance above the churchyard. These festivals were 
originally kept for religious purposes, and devoted to 
almsgiving, prayer to God, and due commemoration of 
God's mercies, and the praiseworthy deeds of the saint. 
But in course of time they were perverted from their 
original intention, and became corrupted and immoral in 
their tendency. The original intention was to commemo- 
rate the happy day when a house of God had been erected 
within an easy distance of the inhabitants. But this, in 
the process of time, degenerated into a petty feast or fair, 
consisting of rustic revelry, though it commonly originated 
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in the day when the church of the parish had been set 
apart from all common and profane uses to the service 
of God.i 

In the year 1863, a considerable change took place in 
the Ecclesiastical parish of Garthbeibio, in consequence 
of the transfer to it of two townships from the parish 
of Llangadfan, as we have already mentioned, Moel- 
feliarth and MaesUymysten, and the tithes of the township 
of Moelfeliarth. This was done under the Act 3 and 4 
Victoria, chap. 113, and Act 17 and 18 Victoria, chap. 84. 
The scheme, containing the Order in Council transferring 
the jurisdiction of the two townships, was published in 
the London Gazette for May, 1863, and that transferring 
the tithes of Moelfeliarth, in the London Gazette for Sep- 
tember I2th, 1865. The population of the two townships 
thus transferred amounted, by the census of last year, to 
264, thus making the present population of the eccle- 
siastical parish of Garthbeibio by the same census 596. 
The tithes of Moelfeliarth have been commuted at 
3^82 4s. 2d. The following is the schedule attached to 
the scheme transferring the above tithes, showing the 
landowners, the occupiers of the various farms, and 
quantity of land in each, as given in the tithe apportion- 
ment of the parish of Llangadfan, made in the year 1838. 







Quantities 


Landowners. 


Occupiers. in Statute Rent 






Measure. Charge. 






A. R. P. £ s. d. 


Earl of Powis 




... Sidney Roberts ...1040024 — 7 15 






... John Williams ... 51 3 29 — 2 11 






... Evan Evans 11 1 23 — 5 






... Margaret Richards ... 21 9 — 2 6 






... Rowland Morris ... 77 z 9 — 2 12 






... Margaret Evans and 

others i i 5 — 001 


» 


• • • 


... Evan Evans 2 36 — 2 8 

Carried forward 1187 15 13 8 3 







* Williams's 'Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry'; Soames's 
* Anglo-Saxon Church.' 
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Landowners. 



Earl of Powis 

n 
>y 

» 

» 

Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart. ... 

w ... 

>» 

Representatives of the 

late John Smith 
Jane Richards 

Rev. Hugh Owen, Curate 

of Tretor Chapel 
Thomas Bo wen. 
Thomas Morris. 
Thomas Rees 
David Davies 

Evan Griffiths 

»> 
John Davies 



Occupiers. 

Brought forward ... 
John Foulkes... 
Evan Rowlands 
David Jones ... 
Owen Williams 
Richard Jones Miller 
Morris Evans 
John Jones 
Richard Jones 



» 



Evan Price 
Evan Evans 



» 



Elizabeth Jones 
Anne Williams 
Evan Williams 

Evan Evans ... 
David Lloyd ... 
Elizabeth Jones 
Evan Morgan 
Edward Davies 

»» 
Evan Williams 

David Hughes 
Thomas Thomas 
Himself 
David Evans ... 

» ••• 

Richard Jones 

John Jones 

Morris Thomas 

William Morris 

John Jones 

David Evans ... 

Himself 

Elizabeth Jones 



Rev. L. Darwell, as Cu- 
rate of CriggionChapel Hugh Hughes 



Eliza Bennet 
Mary Owen 






Thomas Jones 
Zachariah Humphreys 



Evan Evans 
David Evans ... 
Robert Owen ... 
Edward Jones 
Howell Williams 
Robert Lloyd ... 



Quantities 
in Statute 
Measure. 
A. R. p. 

o 15 

I 

I 

3 

3 
I 

3 

3 
I 



1 187 
o 
6 

4 
I 

o 

50 
38 
10 



75 
202 



12 

9 

32 
8 

o 

23 
26 

39 



82 

11 
o 

o 

38 

6 
25 

22 

75 

74 

I 

22 
I 

44 

13 
8 

10 

5 
109 

4 



I 
o 

3 



Rent 
Charge, 
jf s. d. 

13 8 3 

-o I 

-o 15 

-o 8 

-o o 

-o o 

-I 12 
-2 O 
-O O 



I ^4 — 



72 I 34 
49 3 16 
58 3 13 



o 
I 
o 

3 
o 

2 
3 

2 

3 

3 
I 

2 

3 
I 

I 

o 

I 

o 

o 

o 



35 
21 

22 

23 
10 

2 
25 

II 

39 
39 
24 
21 

5 
18 

37 
21 

6 

4 
14 

o 



3 
8 



2 
o 
o o 14 

27 3 5 

3 
I 

2 



25 
38 

17 



o 12 
8 12 
o o 
o o 

5 9 

14 

2 o 

1 5 

3 14 
3 18 
o 4 

3 5 

2 

2 18 

1 I 
o 6 
o 15 
o 8 

4 10 
o I 

4 5 
4 16 

o o 

o 13 

o o 

o o 

o 4 



o 
o 
6 
I 
I 
o 
o 
I 



3 18 o 
3 14 o 
6 10 o 



o 
6 
2 
I 
o 
o 

9 

3 

9 
o 

o 

9 
o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 
o 

3 
6 

I 

I 

o 



3,198 I 31 82 4 2 
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IV. 

POPULATION. 

The inhabitants of this parish are almost exclusively 
engaged in agriculture, or as mechanics and workmen 
upon the Earl of Powis's estate. Most of the farms are 
small, and the tenants cultivate them themselves, thus 
forming a class of men partly tenant farmers and partly 
farm labourers. Some of the houses, which have lately 
been rebuilt, are good, and built upon a new and improved 
model of construction ; but the old-fashioned farmhouses 
and cottages on the hills are yet, many of them, wretched 
in appearance, and the accommodation in them of the 
meanest description. The expense of getting good 
building materials, such as lime, timber, slates, bricks, 
and tiles, is so great, without good roads, nor any railway 
accommodation near, that the inhabitants have been 
obliged to use what they can afford to procure near them, 
such as clay instead of lime, rushes and straw for thatching 
their buildings instead of slates, and mud floors instead of 
tiles or flags. But the family fare of almost all the people 
in these mountainous districts has greatly changed for the 
better of late years. For instead of bread made of barley 
and rye, and oatmeal cake, wheat bread is generally used; 
and the dress of the people, both men and women, has 
greatly changed from the primitive and old-fashioned 
style of fifty and sixty years ago, to the more modern 
fashion of their neighbours in the lowlands. 

The number of inhabitants in the parish, according to 
the census of 1871, was 332 ; and in i86i,-the number 
was 372 ; in 1851, it was 383 ; in 1841, 355 ; and in 1831, 
342. In this comparison we find the same thing as we 
noticed in the case of the parish of Llangadfan, the 
gradual falling off of the population of late years. And 
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this seems to be generally the case in all the agricultural 
parishes throughout the kingdom ; so much so, that we 
find that this falling off of the rural population, and the 
consequent accumulation of the people in the large towns, 
is a question which has attracted the notice of our 
scientific men, and is by them considered as an indication 
of the degeneracy of race in this kingdom. Dr. Beddoe 
read a paper bearing upon the subject, before a meeting 
of the British Association in 1871, to which the reader is 
referred for further information on the subject. 

The Nonconformists began to establish themselves in the 
parish during the latter half of last century. The great 
religious excitement which followed the rise and progress 
of Methodism in Wales gradually reached these parts, 
and commenced in the efforts made by some of their 
itinerants to preach in the open air, and in some of the 
farmhouses to which they might gain access. But as 
the bulk of the Welsh people at that time were much 
opposed to anything which savoured of Puritanism, the 
preachers often met with great opposition, and were 
frequently roughly handled by the mob, and at times with 
difficulty could escape without serious injury ; and some, 
it is said, were in danger for their lives. The first 
sermon, it is stated, was preached by the Nonconformists 
in the farmyard of a place called Twrch, about the year 
1786. The preacher met with great opposition. The 
Calvinistic Methodists afterwards frequently had preach- 
ing at Dol y Gwalia and Dol Iwyd, and once or twice in 
the farmyard of Gurlas. And about sixty or seventy 
years ago, a noted minister of the name of Ishmael Jones, 
from the parish of Llandinam, attempted to preach near 
Maes Garthbeibio, but was obliged to seek refuge from 
his persecutors on the top of a barn which happened to be 
at hand. * The prayer of Stephen,' said he, with perhaps 
more wit than Christian charity, ' was in my mind at 
the time, and I could say from my heart, ** Lord Jesus, 
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receive my spirit ;" but for the life of me I could not say, 
" Lay not this sin to their charge." * About the year 
1795, the Independents, in conjunction with the Calvin- 
istic Methodists, commenced to hold religious meetings at 
a place called Llechwedd bach; but as they met with 
much opposition, the tenant, Mr. E. Hughes, had his 
house registered for the purpose. After that everything 
went. on peaceably. There are two chapels at present in 
the parish, Beersheba, belonging to the Independents, 
and Salem, to the Wesleyans. Five persons, natives of 
this parish, became dissenting ministers, the Revs. H. 
Hughes, Rowland Davies, and John Morris, among the 
Independents ; Rev. F. Jones, among the Calvinistic 
Methodists; and the Rev. D. Ellis, among the Wesleyans.^ 
Edtication. — The language in use among the inhabitants 
of the parish is Welsh, with the exception of two or three 
English families, who have come of late years to settle in 
the parish. A national school was established here in the 
year 1854, chiefly through the instrumentality of the Earl 
of Powis and his family. The school is very efficiently 
conducted, and his Lordship, the Countess of Powis, 
Lady Lucy Calvert, and Lady Harriet Herbert, take 
great interest in its welfare, and assist and encourage the 
work carried on in it, by rewarding the most meritorious 
scholars, and by other means. We find the same difiiculty 
encountered here as we noticed in the case of the parish 
of Llangadfan, owing to the only language in use among 
the inhabitants being Welsh, and the language taught in 
the school being English, and thus the children have to 
acquire the information, and the medium through which 
it is communicated to them, during the brief period they 
remain in school. But knowledge of English is gradually 
advancing and gaining ground in these remote parts and 
making that difficulty less ; though it will take many years 
before English will become the medium of communi- 
^ Jones's * Hanes Garthbeibio a'i Hynafiaethau,' p. 20. 
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cation at the home and the fireside of the inhabitants 
generally in these remote districts, and perhaps a longer 
period still before it will supersede the ancient language 
in places of religious worship. The new Educational 
Act, lately passed in Parliament, will no doubt very much 
facilitate the cause of education in parts hitherto not 
reached by benevolent efforts and individual exertions, 
and cause the establishment of schools in places where 
nothing of the kind was ever known before, by compelling 
the ratepayers to support them as a matter of duty. 

Hafottai, or Summer Dwellings. — These ancient dwellings 
are numerous in most of the mountainous parts of Wales ; 
and in the higher districts of this parish, and the adjoin- 
ing parish of Llan-y-mawddwy, there are several of them. 
The farmers, in former times, used to migrate from the 
lowlands into these dwellings, and reside there during the 
greatest part of the summer, having their cattle with 
them, and the things necessary for the dairies. And it 
was then they generally harvested the hay, which they 
call gwair rhosydd, a short coarse kind of hay which grows 
upon the peat soil and moors, and is so short that in 
some parts of the country they were obliged to carry it 
home in baskets and sacks after it was cut. In one of 
these old dwellings, situated high among the hills, called 
Hafotty-yn-Nhwrch, a daring robber of the name of Sion 
de Benyon made his abode. Eventually Sion was fol- 
lowed to his retired dwelling-place, in consequence of the 
frequent depredations he committed in the surrounding 
country, and was captured by one Lewis Thomas, of Coed 
Ladur, in the parish of Llanuwchlyn. The thief almost 
killed Thomas during the scufHe, with some frightful stick 
he had in his possession. Benyon was sent to prison ; 
but his wife was allowed to pay him a visit at Christmas, 
and to take with her a present of a fat goose to enable 
her husband to have a merry Christmas in his place of 
confinement. But she had been able to conceal instru- 
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ments to break the iron bars of the prison, inside the 
goose ; and with the assistance of these the robber 
escaped. But following the same wicked career after- 
wards, he was at last taken and executed ; and one of his 
last words under the gallows was to request his friends to 
make a present of his favourite stick to Lewis Thomas 
for the courage he had formerly shown at Fotty-yn- 
Nhwrch.^ 

1 Jones's *Hanes PI wyf Garthbeibio a*i Hynafiaethau,' p. 17. 



HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF LLANERFYL. 

I. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PARISH. 

This parish is in the Hundred of Mathrafal, Union of 
LlanfyUin, and County of Montgomery, five miles W.N.W. 
from Llanfair Caereinion on the turnpike road from Welsh- 
pool to Machynlleth. It extends about eight miles in 
length by about four in breadth, and contains 16,255 acres. 
It lies near the centre of the county, its population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1871, being 835, and the census of 
1881, 788 ; the gross estimated rental, according to the 
last valuation list, is £5,010 2s., and the rateable value 
3^4,471. It consists of a great extent of mountain waste, 
which is uncultivated and claimed as sheep-walks by the 
farmers whose lands are contiguous. The scenery is bold 
and romantic, consisting of great variety of hills and dales, 
and the river Banwy running through the middle of it, 
which enters it from the neighbouring parish of Llangad- 
fan. It derives its name from the dedication of its church 
to St. Erfyl, or Erful, a female saint whose history is not 
much known. She is commemorated on the Sunday 
next after July 6, and is supposed to have flourished 
in the early part of the seventh century. It seems the 
parish was a place of some importance at a very early 
period, as it abounds with vestiges of British and Roman 
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antiquities, and a Roman road from Caersws to Medio- 
lanum, and thence to Deva or Chester, passed through it 
at one time. An annual fair is held in the village on 
May 7, and a monthly one for stock is carried on at 
present on the Wednesday before the monthly fair at 
Llanfair. The parish is divided into six townships, viz., 
Cynniwyll, Llysyn, Coed Talog, Craen, Cefn Llys Isaf, 
and Cefn Llys Uchaf The names of some of these 
townships carry us back to the primitive state of things, 
in the parish. Cynniwyll probably means the first culti- 
vated ground, from cyw, first or primary, and diwyll culti- 
vation. It is the first portion of level or good land to be 
found from Caersws to this place, if we follow the old 
Roman road over the hills. Llysyn means a small coul-t, 
referring probably to the Manorial or Commot Court of 
the district, which might have been held .here. At present 
it is the name of the principal residence in the township, 
as well as of the township itself. Coed Talog means the 
high or towering wood. It was noted at one time for its 
large trees ; for kitchen tables are still to be seen in farm- 
houses about it, which were formed from a single tree 
grown there. The townships of Llysyn and Coed Talog 
are on the north side of the river Banwy, Craen means 
sloping, and well describes the township, for a great part 
of it consists of sloping headlands. Cefnllys isa, the 
lower Court ridge ; Cefnllys ticha, the upper Court ridge. 
These refer to the Manorial Court already mentioned. 
The parish had in it at the time of the commutation of 
the tithes 2,000 acres of arable land, 8,826 acres of 
meadow and pasture, 5,000 acres of mountain pasture, 
400 of woodland, and 24 acres of glebe. The mountain 
pasture consists of mountain waste and sheep-walks. 

Roman Road, — The Roman road mentioned above is a 
continuation of the Roman road passing through Wales, 
called Sam Helen, It commences at Caerleon on Usk, 
and comes over the hills from Brecon to Radnorshire, 
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thence to Caersws, near which place it is called Sam 
Susan ; it is here about fifteen feet wide, the sides made 
of large stones, and the space between them made up 
with broken stones or gravel, and the middle of it some- 
what rounded. It is traced on its way towards Llanerfyl 
over Mynydd-y-Uyn mawr, and proceeds through Tregynon 
and Llanwyddelan, and crosses the road from Machynlleth 
to Shrewsbury near an inn called Cefn Coch, in the parish 
<)f Llanllugan. Hence it enters Mynydd-y-Uyn hir, in 
the parish of Llanfair, and proceeds over the lower part 
of Esgair-y-llyn hir in the parish of Llanerfyl, hence to 
Bwlch-y-drum and Cae'r bachau in the same parish. It 
crosses the Banwy and enters the hill near Craig-y-go, 
and turns down to a place called Pont-yr-ystyllod {Plank 
Bridge)^ over the Vyrniew near Plas Dolanog, thence on 
in the parish of Llanfihangel as far as Dolwar. It could 
not be traced any further than this in the year 1760, and 
it is more difficult to follow it now than it was at that 
time, as the land has been cultivated in many places 
where it was then in its primitive state. Like all the 
Roman roads, this is carried on in a straight line as far 
as the nature of the country would permit ; but on account 
of hills and precipices there was often a necessity of turn- 
ing from the direct course followed. It is more easily 
discovered on the hills, and the large stones on the sides 
appear in many places above ground. The side gutters 
are mostly filled up and not easily discovered, on account 
of the ground having grown over them, the soil being 
generally mossy. By thrusting down a stick, the hard 
bed is generally felt about a foot below the surface. In 
the land that is enclosed there is seldom any trace of it 
at all, and the farmers say they find nothing in ploughing ; 
but they do not plough deep enough to come to the hard 
pavement ; and in ploughing, the ditches have been filled 
up, and every trace of the road obliterated. 
It is much to be regretted that this road could not 

5 
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have been traced further, as in its progress towards 
Deva it would have intersected the road from Rutunium 
to Heriri Mans, where in all probability stood the now 
unknown Mediolanum, and its situation be thus dis- 
covered.^ 

A coin was found some years ago near a farmhouse 
called the Drum on this road, and is now in possession of 
Mr. T. Williams, Bryn Tanat, Llanerfyl. It belonged to 
Miss Richards, late of the same place, a lady very well 
known for her zeal and encouragement to Welsh litera- 
ture and attachment to all antiquarian remains. The 
coin is a small silver one, but all inscription upon it is 
obliterated. 

Drainage. — The principal river in this parish is the 
Banwy, which receives in its course several tributaries 
from different parts of it, amongst others the Einion, 
which runs from Llyn Hir, and Llyn-y-Grinwydden, on 
Mynydd-y-Drum, and enters the parish of Llanfair before 
it joins the Banwy, near a farmhouse called Glan Banwy. 
This river takes its name from Einion Yrth, tenth son of 
Cunedda Wledig, King of Cumbria, who inherited from 
his mother extensive possessions in Wales. Einion had 
a castle in the parish of Llanfair, on the summit of a hill 
above Rhiw Hiraeth, not far from this river. From him 
the name of Caereinion was added to that of Llanfair. 
Another important tributary to the Banwy is the Nant-yr- 
Eira river, rising on the borders of Llanbrynmair, and 
dividing Llanerfyl from Llangadfan parish. This river is 
called Evernoe in the Charter of Gwenwynwyn, Prince of 
Powys, where he gives certain portions of mountain land 
to God, to the Blessed Virgin, and the Monks of Strata 
Marcella Abbey, adjoining this river, in the year 1201. 
We have already given some account of the Banwy, and 
the Efernwy or Verniew, in the ' History of the Parishes 
of Llangadfan and Garthbeibio.' The Verniew, or more 
1 Rev. Walter Davies' Works, vol. iii., pp. 82-85. 
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correctly, Efernwy, begins it courses in two streams, the 
one commencing at Bwlch-y-Fedwen, on the confines of 
Merionethshire, and the other near Llanwyddyn, upon 
which the important water - works belonging to the 
Corporation of Liverpool are now carried on. These 
two streams unite near Mathrafal, in the Vale of Meifod- 
One is called Banwy, and the other Mechain, before they 
unite, but afterwards they are called Verniew. This 
name is applied to both branches, for the Banwy and 
Mechain are both called Verniew in itineraries and 
sketches as well as in bequests, but not in the language 
of the people who live on their banks. Drayton, in his 
* Polyolbion/ canto vi., calls it *forkt Vurnwy/ which is very 
appropriate when applied to the two powerful streams 
with which the river is fed, the Banwy and the Mechain, 
which rise from two separate points of the ridge of a 
large district of the country, extending from Pumlumon 
on the south, to Aran Fowddwy on the north. The Rev. 
Walter Davies is inclined to the opinion that the origin 
of the name Fernwy is Maranwy, meaning the * salmon 
river ' — from maran, salmon, and wy, water. He corro- 
borates this opinion by stating that Dr. Powell, who was 
Vicar of Meifod in 1579, in his * Annotations on the Itii\erary 
of Giraldus Cambrensis,' calls it * Marnovia/ Mr, Pennant 
says that the river contains as many as twenty species of 
fish in it, from the salmon to the miller's thumb.^ 

Pools. — There are three pools on Mynydd-y-Drum in 
this parish, not far from each other, and a fourth on the 
borders of Llanbrynmair, partly situated in that parish 
and partly in this. The pools on Mynydd'-y-Drum are, 
first, Llyn-y-Grinwydden {the pool of the withered tree), or, 
according to others, Llyn-y-Garneddwen (the pool of the 
white cairn), referring to a cairn on the hill near to it. 
It is situated under the highest point of the mountain, 
surrounded by a rocky bed, and supposed to be of 
1 Rev. Walter Davies' Works, vol. ill., p. 108. 
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unfathomable depth. It is about a quarter of a mile in 
circumference, and contains eels and carp, the latter of a 
very large size. These were brought into the pool many- 
years ago, and if there were any other fish in it at the 
time besides eels, they must have destroyed them, but 
eels thrive well and attain to a large size. 

The next pool is Llyn Hir {flie long pool), which is about 
a quarter of a mile long, and about 150 yards broad. 
The upper part of it is crusted over so thickly by the 
soil carried down by the floods from the turbaries above 
it, that sheep, and even men, can at times walk upon it. 
But at the other end it gains by the action of the waves, 
forcibly driven by the wind against the peat soil of the 
banks, which are thus worn out and carried away. In 
dry seasons, on the north side of it, is to be seen a flat 
stone, on which is the inscription, * m.e.t.ii 1430.' This 
stone lies about seven feet from the bank, from which it 
appears that the water has encroached that much since it 
was placed there 452 years ago. The trout in this pool 
are very good, but not in great abundance ; and it is 
difiicult to get to it without a boat, except at the lower 
end, owing to the softness of the ground about the 
banks. 

The third pool is Llyn-y-Bugail (the shepherd's pool). 
This contains some good fishing, the trout being of a fair 
size, and more numerous than in Llyn Hir. This is 
about the size of Llyn-y-Grinwydden, and is surrounded 
by a turbary. 

The fourth pool is Llyn Gwyddior, or the pool of the 
grove sacred to the Deity, meaning the oak trees. Davies, 
in his * Mythology of the Druids,' translates the name 
* the lake of the Grove of lor,' or God, and says that 
some religious ideas were anciently connected with these 
lakes. And that this kind of superstition was prevalent 
among the ancient Druids may be inferred from the 
testimony of Gildas, who informs us that they worshipped 
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mountains and rivers.^ This pool has a gravelly bottom, 
and the water is very clear, and at one time it contained 
a great number of trout, but a gamekeeper of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, according to the statement of Mr. W. 
Jones in the Cambrian Register for 1796, out of spite to 
the neighbouring fishermen, introduced a colony of pike 
among them, which voracious newcomers destroyed most 
of the former peaceful inhabitants.^ This pool is about 
a mile in circumference, and is situated in a wild moun- 
tain district, without any houses near it. It is the pro- 
perty of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn ; and there is a boat 
on it for the accommodation of anglers. 

Not very far from this pool, in the township of Cefn 
Uys ucha, there are to be seen the traces of small 
ditches or channels in the ground, said to have been 
made to convey the water of Afon Gam, in consequence 
of a dispute between Lord Herbert of Llysyn and Mr. 
Pugh of Mathafarn, in the parish of Llanwrin, respecting 
the course of the above water, about which they could 
not agree. Afon Gam is joined by the river from Llyn 
Gwyddior at a place called Aber Cannon, and runs down 
from hence as a boundary to the parish of Llanerfyl, 
and enters the Banwy near Llangadfan Church, known 
for the greatest part of its course under the name of Nant- 
yr-Eira river. 

Wells. — At a short distance from the church is the 
well of St. Erfyl, dedicated to the patron saint of that 
church ; and its water was formerly in great repute for 
its efficacy in the cure of various diseases. Parents used 
to fetch the water to the church at one time for the 
baptism of their children. And it was an ancient custom 
for the young people of the district to meet in the after- 
noon of Wake Sunday at this well, and at another on 
Moel Bentyrch, to drink the water sweetened with sugar, 

^ Davies' * Mythology and Rites of the Druids,' p. 143. 
2 Cambrian Register for 1796, p. 370. 
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and afterwards they adjourned to some convenient place 
near to have a dance. 

Pistill-y-Cefn Bedwog {the- spout of the birch ridge) is 
another spring on Mynydd-y-Drum, the water of which 
was at one time in great repute in cases of rheumatism, 
king's-evil, and other diseases. It was resorted to by 
crowds of people on Trinity Sunday, for the purpose of 
drinking the water sweetened with sugar, as in the former 
case. 

Roads. — The turnpike roads in Wales are generally 
very good, but the township roads are often very bad ; 
but they are much improved of late years in many 
parishes, since the adoption of the new Highway Act 
forming Unions for the purpose of keeping the parish 
roads in repair. Railways have given great impetus to 
the improvement of many roads in out-of-the-way localities, 
but the parish of Llanerfyl and the surrounding parishes 
have not yet participated in the advantages which these 
afford, though the Cambrian line is only a short distance 
from some parts of these parishes. A railway was pro- 
jected from Welshpool to Llanfair a short time ago, arid 
also from Llansantffraid to the same town. Such a line 
would materially benefit these parts, and no doubt the 
time will come, sooner or later, when such a project will 
be carried out, and a line ultimately made through the 
valley of the Banwy, and proceed to join the branch 
line at Dinas-y-Mawddwy. At present the intended line 
to Llanfair has been abandoned by the parties who took 
up the scheme. . The upper parts of the parish of Llanerfyl, 
which are nearest to the Cambrian Railway, stand much 
in need of good roads, and a gentleman from Liverpool, 
Dr. James TurnbuU, who some time ago owned some 
property in that part, interested himself to get such a 
road made from the village of Llanerfyl to meet the 
Cambrian line at Talerddig, near Llanbrynmair. This 
gentleman says that owing to the want of a good road, 
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the agricultural condition of Nant-yr-Eira Valley is very 
backward, and that much land in that district might be 
reclaimed by fencing and draining, and the application 
of lime and other manures. But the wretched condition 
of the roads prevents all improvements, though the 
quality of the soil is such as would well repay any 
judicious outlay. The village of Llanerfyl is about ten 
miles in a direct line from Llanbrynmair, and nine from 
Talerddig, which is the nearest and most accessible 
point to it on the Cambrian Railway. The township 
road for three or four miles is tolerably good, having been 
made as far as Sychtyn by the Enclosure Commissioners, 
when the common lands were enclosed in the year 1819. 
But this road, after passing Sychtyn, becomes a mere 
track, though it should have been carried on as far as 
Sychnant, about three miles further, to the boundary of 
the Manor of Caereinion Uwchgoed and Talerddig. But 
as there was no railway at that time, and therefore less 
need for the extension of the road in that direction, the 
Commissioners did not exercise their full power under 
the Act for the enclosure of the commons in Caereinion 
Uwchgoed, and carry the road to the boundary of the 
manor. This is much to be regretted, as Sychnant, 
which is the boundary of the manor, is little more than 
three miles from Talerddig; and if this road had been 
carried out as it ought to have been, and had been sup- 
plemented by a road of about three miles more to 
Talerddig, the upper part of the valley of the Banwy 
would have been supplied with railway communica- 
tion, and the higher and most neglected district of 
the parish would have derived the most substantial 
advantage. 

Lately, a project was set on foot to carry a tramway 
from the village of Llanerfyl to Carno Station on the 
Cambrian Railway, but it met with no great encourage- 
ment, and is now, probably, abandoned, as not likely to 
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pay the expenses of working it, to say nothing of the cost 
of making it. 

A farmer, who lived at Nant-yr-Eira some time ago, 
gave a description of the difficulties of getting from one 
place to another in that part of the country, in a letter 
written in Welsh, addressed to the late rector the Rev. 
J. Mcintosh. ' It is almost impossible,' he says, * to 
travel from Llanerfyl to Llanbrynmair in any kind of 
wheeled conveyance, and this has been the case, with 
scarcely any change for the better, for many ages. See, 
then, the disadvantage under which the farmers in these 
parts labour in procuring lime and manure for their farms 
and tenements. They must needs cross the river (Afon 
Gam), and other streams, above a dozen times — eight 
times within the distance of no more than a quarter of 
a mile — or travel along the bed of the river. There is 
no other way of getting through the district, except by 
permission of those who hold land on the banks of the 
river, to be allowed to go and cross their fields. Now, 
there is a railway that passes through Llanbrynmair, 
and a station on it by the Wynnstay Arms Hotel, and 
plenty of lime and coal to be had there always ; but these 
cannot be conveyed from there to Nant-yr-Eira for want 
of a road. The tenants of Nant-yr-Eira, and those lower 
down, are compelled to go to Welshpool and Porth-y- 
Waen for coal and lime, though these lie almost close 
to them if there were a road along which to bring them.' 

Oli Mansions, — The two most important old mansions 
in the parish are Neuadd Wen and Llysyn. Neuadd 
Wen is the most ancient residence in this part of the 
country, though at present only a farmhouse of no great 
pretensions. At one time it was the residence of Meredydd 
ap Cynan, brother of Gruffydd ap Cynan, prince of North 
Wales. He served the Princes of Powys, and was called 
the Lord of Rhiwhiraeth, Coed Talog, and Neuadd Wen. 
It appears that Neuadd Wen was at one time called 
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Llys Wgan, or probably Llys Cadwgan, who was son 
of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, Prince of Powys, and probably 
resided there. A brook running near, and dividing the 
township of Coed Talog from that of Llysyn, is called 
Nant Gwgan. The old mansion stood a little below the 
present farmhouse, at a place called Siamber ddu, and 
its site is visible to this day. Among some rubbish near 
the present farmhouse, certain remains of the old mansion 
were found, such as pieces of freestone with mouldings, 
probably the ruins of an arched window. From these it 
would appear that the building was Gothic, and the style 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. On the side of the 
hill to the north, there is a place called Tanglwst, from 
the name of a daughter of one of the princes of Neuadd 
Wen, who, according to tradition, had a summer-house 
there. Later on, a man of the name of Oliver Thomas 
resided at Neuadd Wen, who was father to Robert ap 
Oliver of Cynhinfa, in the parish of Llangynyw, who 
built Pont Robert ap Oliver in that locality, which is 
known to this day by that name. 

The estate of Neuadd Wen was divided and subdivided, 
according to the custom of gavel-kind, until the time of 
one Evan ap Owen, the last of the male line of Meredydd 
ap Cynan, whose two daughters and co-heiresses married, 
the one to the Llwydiarth family, and the other to that 
of Newtown Hall. This estate, and other lands in the 
neighbourhood, were purchased by the Herberts, and 
became the residence of some branches of that family, 
and at present the property belongs to the Earl of Powis. 

Llysyn, the other old mansion, is near Neuadd Wen, 
and was at one time the residence of Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury, son of Richard Lord Herbert of Montgomery. 
The name of the place, according to Dr. John Davies 
and Richards, is derived from Llysdin, meaning a hall or 
court. But it appears more likely to be a diminutive of 
Llys, a hall or court, where the judges of the commot or 
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district used to sit. It is clear that it was at one time 
a place of importance, as part of the surrounding land 
still bears the name of the Park, and near it is a 
place called the Lodge, and there are traces of old 
fortifications on the ground ; and a short time ago 
pieces of stained glass were found in the ground near 
the House. Some letters dated at Llysyn, from Lady 
Herbert to her husband, and from Lord Herbert to his 
great-uncle, Sir Henry Herbert, appeared in Herbertiana 
{Mont, Collections, vol. vii., pp. 140, 141). In the 
'Autobiography of Richard Davies,' of Welshpool, the 
Quaker, we find the following allusion to Lord Herbert 
of Llysyn : * My friend Thomas Lloyd and I were moved 
to go and visit most of the justices that had a hand in 
committing friends to prison. We began at the furthest 
Justice towards Machynlleth, and came down to Edward 
Lord Herbert, Baron of Chirbury, at Llyssyn aforesaid, 
who had committed Charles Lloyd and several other 
friends. We understood on the way that he was at a 
bowling-green, and several with him, near a place called 
Cann Office, near the highway side, not far from Llyssyn, 
where we beheld them bowling. We considered with 
each other which way to take, there being a peevish 
priest, the said lord's chaplain with them ; so I asked 
Thomas Lloyd whether he would engage the priest in 
discourse, or go to the said lord, which he chose. I got 
into the green leisurely towards him, where most of them 
knew Thomas, but he went not in their complimenting 
posture. He staid there but a little while, and they broke 
up their game, and while he discoursed with the Lord 
Herbert, I discoursed a little with the priest. Lord 
Herbert coming towards the priest and me, said to the 
priest : " Mr. Jones, what have you got there ?" He 
answered : "A quaker and haberdasher of hats from 
Welshpool." " Oh," said Lord Herbert, " I thought he 
was such a one ; he keeps his hat so fast upon the block." 
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Then he intending and preparing to come down a great 
steep ditch, I stepped down to lend him my hand to help 
him ; another priest would have stepped between me and 
him, but Lord Herbert refused the priest's help, and 
stepping a little said to the priest : " Here is a brother 
that stands by who will say, * The blind leads the blind, 
and both will fall into the ditch.' " The priest was so 
drunk that he could not stand by himself. This lord 
being a very big, fat man, took my help to come down, 
so we went along with him towards his own house at 
Llyssyn, laying the sufferings of our friends before him, 
and that their sufferings were for their consciences* sake 
towards God.'^ 

In the fifteenth century, before the Herberts purchased 
the property of Neuadd Wen and Llysyn, Llysyn was 
the property of leuan ab Bedo Gwyn, descendant of a 
younger branch of the family of Neuadd Wen, whose name 
is found in the list of Bards of that period. The Rev. 
Joseph Thomas, who married a daughter of Parkhurst, 
author of the * Greek and English Lexicon to the New 
Testament,' was born here ; and he, it is said, assisted 
his father-in-law in his literary labours. 

Geology. — The principal rocks in these parts consist of 
the Wenlock Shale, which is a branch of the Upper 
Silurian ; and Mr. W. Boyd-Dawkins is of opinion that 
the old red sandstone at one time covered the Silurian 
rocks of Montgomeryshire to a considerable depth, and 
was washed away by the waves of the sea and the grind- 
ing of glaciers, at a remote epoch after its deposit.^ 

A search for coal was made under Moel Bentyrch, in 

the lower part of this parish, in the year 1797, and 

renewed a few years ago. A pit of forty or fifty yards 

in depth was sunk, but, as might have been expected, 

* * Account of the Services and Travels of Richard Davies, the 
Quaker, of Welshpool.' Mont, Coll.^ vol. vii., pp. 144-5. 
' * Notes on the Geology of Powys-land.' Mont, ColL^ vol. iii., 

p. 433. 
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without any success. The Silurian rocks in this country 
contain no coal, and we were informed that the eminent 
geologist, Professor Sedgwick, who visited the place some 
time after the first trial, said that coal would have been 
two miles up in the air, he being probably of the same 
opinion as Professor Boyd-Dawkins, that the old red 
sandstone, which might have contained coal, had been 
washed away at some remote period. The only mineral 
found in the parish consisted of a few specimens of 
copper ore, which were found in the township of Coed 
Talog, on the land which belonged at one time to Robert 
Lloyd, Esq., of Oswestry. On the common of Craig-y- 
go, not far from the above place, there are traces of 
mining which are supposed to belong to the Romans ; 
and a cave or level, facing the side of Llanfihangel, near 
the Dolanog river, called Ogof Dolanog, is supposed to 
have been driven by the Romans in search of minerals. 
The entrance to it is so narrow that a man cannot go far 
into it, and according to tradition it formed a kind of 
secret passage under the mountain to Neuadd Wen. The 
best building stones in the parish are in a quarry on the 
mountain near Cae'r Bachau. These are of blue colour ; 
but their grain not being sufficiently close, like most of 
the blue stone of the district, they do not keep out the 
damp well. 

The following is a list of the principal farms in the 
parish, giving their acreage and rateable value : 

Owners. Names of Farms, (irrespective of Katcaoie 

sbeep-walk). ^* "^ 

A. R. p. jf s. d. 

Earl of Powis. Llysyn 564. o o ... 382 10 o 

Coed Talog 383 o o ... 154 15 o 

Neuadd Wen 252 o o ... 113 15 o 

Tan-y-Foel 61 o o ... 21 15 o 

Ty Newydd 74 o o ... 35 5 o 

Sir Watkin Williams Moel Ddolwen 530 o o ... 99 5 o 

Wynn, Bart Dolwen 686 00... 98 o o 

Cannon ij272 o o ... 132 10 o 

Halod-y-bendy 800 o o ... 140 o o 
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Owners. 

Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart. 



Rev. W. Coke. 



Rcv.J.B. M.Williams. 
H. W. Kyffin, Esq. 



A. Chamberlain, Esq. 

Mrs. Beck. 

E. Roden, Esq. 
John Jones, Esq. 

W. H. Gardner, Esq. 

Mrs. Lowe. 
Mr. John Vaughan. 
Mr. T. Evans. 
Mr. W. Jones. 
S. Dewhurst, Esq. 

Rev. W. Herbert. 



Names of Farms. 

Sychtyn 
Dolau 

Nant-yr-Eira 
Dolfrwv nog 
C^m Derwen 
Dol-y-gareg wen 

Lawnt 
Tanglwst 
Maes Celynog 
Pen-y-Foel 

Drum 
Buarth bachog 

Bryn Tanat 
HenDy 
Crane 
Aber Castell 

Cae Stwbwrn 
Rbos gymmorog 
Pen-y-Cringoed 

Careg-y big 
Bon-y-maen 
Cors-y-dyfwch 

Rhyd-y-Gro 

Cynniwyll 
Ty gwyn 
Ty ne^ydd 

Gorphwysfa 
Cross Fvixes 

Pant-y-gelynen 

Ty mawr 

Maes gwyn 

Rhos gallc 

Cae'r bachau 
DisgwyUa 

Gyfylchan 



Acreage 

(irrespective of 

sheep walk). 

A. R. P. 
O O 



600 
150 
590 
200 

1,387 

99 

190 
127 

113 
51 

130 
68 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 



27 o o .. 

61 o o .. 

45 o o .. 
800.. 

143 00.. 

167 00.. 

150 00.. 

311 00.. 

46 o o .. 

300.. 

60 o o .. 

127 00.. 

142 00.. 

156 00.. 

18 o o .. 

17 o o .. 

107 00.. 

102 00.. 

12 O O .. 

57 o o .. 

loi 00.. 

53 2 o .. 

90 o o .. 



Rateable 
value. 

£> s. d. 

152 10 o 

35 o o 

44 o o 

38 15 o 

77 10 o 

21 10 o 



53 15 
48 o 

62 o 
23 15 

57 o 

37 10 

36 5 

54 o 
28 15 

3 o 

62 15 
44 10 
48 5 

38 15 
12 5 

I o 



39 o 
70 o 
46 15 



45 

2;^ 

54 

45 

9 



5 
o 

o 

o 

o 



31 10 
31 10 

7 o 



o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 



51 10 o 



o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
o 



47 o o 
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II. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Gardden. — On the brow of a hill to the south-west of 
Llanerfyl village are the remains of an old encampment 
called Gardden, of which we give an illustration. We 
also give a sketch of the view from this camp. The 
name is derived from Garth, a brow or an -eminence, 
and Din a fort ; or from Caer and Din, a fort. It is 
a circular rampart, enclosing an area of about seventy 
yards in diameter. It was at one time walled on the 
outside with stone, the inside was filled up with earth. 
From its form and construction, and its position on the 
most accessible part of the hill, it is supposed that it was 
erected by the ancient Britons as a place of defence 
against the Romans, whose road, already noticed, passed 
near it. The Celtic nations, as it is stated, were accus- 
tomed to defend themselves behind ramparts having their 
entrance on the most accessible side of the hill, that they 
might more easily drive in and out their war chariots 
when required. About twenty yards from this, covering 
the entrance to it, are traces of another wall, which prob- 
ably defended the entrance. Being situated on a promi- 
nence of the mountain, it commands a very extensive 
outlook; the valley of the Banwy and its inlets are 
visible from it for a long distance, as also are different 
camps on the heights in other parishes; the view ex- 
tending across the country to the Breidden hills on the 
one hand, and to Cader Ferwyn, on the Berwyn Hills, 
on the other. 

The boundary walls of several contiguous farms were 
built from the stones which at one time formed the old 
Gardden. Not far from this old encampment there is a 
place called Disgwylfa, meaning the place of expectation 
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or waiting, where an advanced guard would probably be 
posted to watch the advance of the enemy, and give 
warning to those who defended the camp. 

Bwlch-y-Gistfaen, — On the western extremity of this 
hill there is a pass called Bwlch-y-Gistfaen, * the Pass of 
the Stone Chest.' The Cistfeini,^ or stone chests, are 
relics of the Druidic period, and are numerous in some 
parts of Wales. They consist generally of six large 
stones formed like a chest. The one in this pass, which 
gives it its name, is situated at the bottom of the dingle, 
close to the brook that runs through the pass from Llyn 
Hir. They are often found in barrows, and under crom- 
lechau, and often contain ashes and bones, proving that 
they were used for the purpose of burial. Some of them 
are of large size. Those found in Druidic circles, and 
in the vicinity of a cromlech, answered two purposes, to 
secure the victim which was to be sacrificed, and to 
receive the remnants of the sacrifice, consisting of hair, 
bones, and ashes. The victim which was to be sacrificed 
was placed there to await the day of execution. When 
the day was fixed, it was made known in the district 
generally, and great numbers assembled, when the 
criminal, if guilty of some great offence or being prisoner 
of war, was taken out and sacrificed on the altar by the 
officiating Druid. At times, by the chance of war or by 
forgetfulness, the victim was suffered to expire in the 
cistfaen; for sometimes a skeleton is found in a sitting 
attitude, being the position in which the wretched being 
breathed his last.^ 

Fron Ddissog. — Not far from the cistfaen, on the side 
of a hill called Fron Ddissog, there are three huge stones, 
two of them lying close together, and the third at a short 
distance from them. The tradition is that a giant and 

* Cromlechan and Cistfeini were burial places, and the bones 
found within them are the bones of those honoured with this kind of 
burial. — E. O. 

2 Dr. Jones's * History of Wales,' p. 195. 
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giantess tried their strength by throwing these stones to 
the hill opposite, and that the lady proved herself superior 
to her opponent. Other places, in other parts of the 
country, lay claim to similar traditions. The large stones 
may have been portions of a cromlech, which was used 
as an altar at some remote period. 

Moel Ddolwen. — On the top of a hill called Moel 
Ddolwen, in the township of Cefn llys ucha, are the 
remains of a camp, of which we give an illustration. 
The camp is of an oblong form, about a hundred yards 
long, defended on the western side, which contains the 
entrance, by an outer defence about twenty yards in 
diameter. The camp is defended on the most accessible 
side by deep ditches, and an earthen wall thrown up to 
serve as a breastwork. This is evidently a British camp 
and not a Roman one, and was intended to serve as a 
retreat for a large number of people, with their cattle and 
effects, as well as a convenient place for aggressive raids 
on an enemy. It occupies the crown of the hill which 
gives it its name, and which is a lower elevation or sub- 
height of the mountain that runs to the parish of Llangad- 
fan, and is called there Pen Cad Cymru. The camp 
commands an extensive view up the valley towards Nant- 
yr-Eira, and down towards Llanerfyl and Llanfair. 

Llysyn. — There is a tumulus, or a mound, near Llysyn 
similar to the one near Cann Office, which has been 
already described. (See p. ii.) These were probably 
sepulchral monuments raised over some persons of emi- 
nence, and they are considered the oldest monuments of 
the kind of any in this country. It is supposed that 
most of them belonged to the Stone period, for instru- 
ments of stone were found chiefly in those that were 
examined; and stone chests of rude construction, or 
a chamber of rude form, seem to mark out the place 
of the dead under them. Mr. Owen Williams, in his 
account of Llanfair Caereinion, says that instruments 
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of bronze were found in the tumulus near Cann Office 
and those in the neighbourhood, but he does not state 
where he had his information.^ The mound near Llysyn 
(of which we give an illustration) is not wholly artificial, 
but a natural bank has facilitated the construction of it. 
It partakes of the character of the moated mounds of the 
Upper Severn, which have been described in a late volume 
of the Montgomeryshire Collections^ and which seem from 
what is stated there to have been raised in order to con- 
struct a strong place, either as a private dwelling or a 
military post. This was placed upon the summit of a 
mound and surrounded with defences of earthworks.^ 
The purpose for which these mounds were erected may 
not be satisfactorily known, though they are generally con- 
sidered as sepulchral monuments, and no doubt some of 
them were so, as it is proved by the remains found in them. 

Below Plas-yn-Nghraen, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards from the house, there is a well by the 
roadside where some letters are said to have been cut in 
the rock, but are now under water. 

On Moel Bentyrch, a conspicuous hill in the parish, 
lying between it and Llanfair Caereinion, there is a 
fortification in two lines running parallel from south to 
west, then turning in a semicircular form to the highest 
point of the hill. 

Ancient Inscribed Stone. — There is an ancient stone in 
the churchyard at Llanerfyl, under the shadow of an old 
yew-tree of great age and patriarchal appearance, with 
a Latin inscription upon it, and supposed to be a monu- 
ment to St. Erfyl. It is first mentioned by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, in a letter to Mr. Vaughan of Nannau, dated 
February 12th, 1742. Here is what he says on the sub- 
ject : ' At a place in Montgomeryshire called Llaneurfal, 

^ Geirlyfr Cymraeg under Llanfair Caereinion. 
* Montgomeryshire Collections^ vol. ix., p. 329. 
^ Ibid,^ vol. X., p. 334, 

6 
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in the churchyard, there is a stone erected of about four 
feet above ground, with this inscription upon it : 



HIC IN 



TVM .. . LO lA 



CIT R •• • ST E 

• • • 

CE FILIA PA 
TERNINI 
ANI XIII IN 
PA 



I do not remember I ever read of Paterninus among the 
Britons, but Paternus was a noted man, a native of 
Mauritania, that erected a bishop's see in Cardiganshire 
between a.d. 516 and 540.'^ It will be seen that Mr. 
Lewis Morris's reading of this inscription varies very 
slightly from the modern readings of it. 

The bishopric of Llanbadarn Fawr, it is said, included 
part of Montgomeryshire, and according to tradition 
Erfyl was a daughter of Padarn, who founded the see. 
We find nothing contrary to that tradition in the in- 
scription on the old stone, where it is said that she was 
daughter of Paterninus, for the termination of the word 
might have been extended, as is often the case in many 
Latin inscriptions. There is a place called Sam Badarn 
in the township of Craen in this parish, which shows 
that there was some connection between the saint and 
this locality. Like many of the early bishops of the 
Church, St. Padarn went about from place to place, 
much in the same way as many of our Colonial bishops 
do at the present day, and it is highly probable that this 

^ Cambrian Register, voL ii., p. 497. 
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part of Montgomeryshire formed a portion of his diocese. 
Mr. Lewis Morris is in error in saying that he was a 
native of Mauritania ; for the place where he built a 
church and a monastery in Wales, was called Mauritania 
or rather Maritania, being near the sea-coast ^where 
Aberystwyth is now. The church he erected here was 
raised to the digjiity of an episcopal see, over which St. 
Padarn presided for one and twenty years, and it was 
called after him Llanbadarn fawr. He himself was a 
native of Armorica, or Lesser Britain, and returned there, 
before his death, at the invitation of Prince Caradog, 
and was made Bishop of Vannes, where he ended his 
life. 

Mr. John Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic at Oxford, 
was consulted respecting the inscription on this old 
stone, as he had visited it and took a rubbing of it some 
time ago, and in his answer he says : ' My reading of the 
old stone at Llanerfyl was the following : Hie \in\ Tmnulo 
jacit Rustice Filia Paternini Ani xiii In P [ace]. The in 
is gone, and so is the u, but I have little doubt that the 
name was Rustice or Rostece, that is, some sort of a popular 
form of the Roman name Rustica. Then as to Ani xiii, 
I should prefer to think that I am in error, and that the 
right reading is an lxiii; perhaps if you examine the 
stone you could decide. I forget whether P is an in- 
tentional abbreviation; it is my impression that it is, 
and not curtailed by an accident to that part of the 
stone. You see the stone says nothing of Erfyl, unless 
we assume that she had a common name and a religious 
name, which is quite possible I should think — it is very 
common among Roman Catholics even now. The 
Paternini is the genitive of Paterninus, whereas the church 
is dedicated to a daughter of Padarn, which should be 
in Latin Paternus; they are different names no doubt, 
but still I should take them to be two names of one and 
the same man. Here is an exact parallel — at Llansadwrn 
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in Anglesey, there is an ancient inscription running thus : 
Hie Beatu [s] Saturninus Se[pultus] [jf]cit Et Sua Sa[ncta] 
Conjux P[a'X\, The name of the church implies Saturnus, 
but on his tombstone he is Saturninus. The inscription 
might certainly be of the fifth or the sixth century/ 

In addition to the above, respecting this interesting 
old stone, we here subjoin the following from * Lapi- 
darium Walliae ; or. The Early Inscribed and Sculptured 
Stones of Wales/ delineated and described by J. O. West- 
wood, 1876-1879, p. 153, whose illustration we reproduce. 

*The Llanerfyl Stone. 
' Plate Ixxii., Fig. 4. 

' In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1791, p. 13, Plate iii.. 
Fig. 3, is given an account and figure by Mr. Lewis 
Morris of an inscribed stone standing in the churchyard 
of Llanerfyl or Llanervil, between Llanfair and Garth- 
beibio, of which a rubbing has been forwarded to me by 
the Rev. D. R. Thomas, of Meifod, one of the Secretaries 
of the Cambrian Archaeological Association. The stone 
is 26 in. high by 20 in. broad, and 8 in. thick. It is 
much slit and broken, especially at the top, the inscrip- 
tion occupying 21 in. by 10 in., being Roman capital 

letters. 

Hic (in ?) 

TVMVLO lA 
CIT R (?)STiE 
CE FILIA PA 
TERNINI 

anixhi°in 
pa[ce]. 

* Cracks in the surface of the stone render it difficult to 
assert that the second letter of the name in the third line 
is an A,^ and whether the marks after the x in the sixth 
line are three numerals — I's.^ There is not, however, the 

^ It is certainly not an E as read by Hdbner. 

' The Rev. D. R. Thomas proposes to read vi after X (/.^., An. IX 
VI (XIT) according to the ordinary sepulchral formula ; but it appears 
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slightest ground for reading the letter before the x as an 
L, as has been suggested by Htlbner {Inscrtptiones, p. 43, 
No. 125). 

* The name of the female commemorated on the stone 
has been hitherto read r[e]stece; and Professor Rhys 
(who calls the Latinity of the latter part of the inscription 
a puzzle) adds that " Restece stands of course for Restecae, 
meaning the body of Resteca or (as I suspect the nomina- 
tive should be) Restica, which seems to be a derivative 
from the feminine Rest (My v. Arch., 484), the Britons 
having had nearly allied names, such as the masculine 
Restoi and Restue " (see the Cartulaire de " Redon "), 
Arch. Camb.y 1874, p. 335. 

* It is clear, however, from several rubbings before me, 
that the E at the end of the third line is preceded by a 
straight upright stroke near the first stroke of the E, 
which seems intended for a diphthong m^ making the name 

r[e ?]STiECE.' 

We may here observe, had it not been for the pro- 
tection afforded to this stone by the shelter of the old 
yew-tree, already alluded to, the inscription upon it would 
have been obliterated ages ago ; more particularly when 
we consider, as Professor John Rhys states, that it may 
be of the fifth or sixth century ; and something ought to 
be done, if possible, to preserve it, and prevent the stone 
from splitting. 

to me that the stroke which he considers to be the first slanting stroke 
of the v is only a crack in the stone, extending from the middle stroke 
of the first N in the fifth line to below the sixth line. Professor Rhys 
{Arch. Camb.j 1876, p. 245), says * perhaps neither an IXlli nor an 
LXIII is correct, for it may possibly be ani. Xlli for annis. xill.* The O 
following the three I's is very minute, and seems scarcely intended for 
a letter. 
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III. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The church of this parish, which is dedicated to Erfyl or 
Eurfyl Santes, is supposed to have been built about the 
end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century. 
She, as we have already stated, is supposed to be the 
daughter of St. Padarn, the founder of the bishopric of 
Llanbadarn fawr. But others are of opinion that she was 
the same person as Ursul, the daughter of Dionatus, the 
Prince of Cornwall, who was martyred, with eleven thousand 
virgins, on the coast of France, having been shipwrecked 
there and fallen into the hands of the barbarians. Their 
intention was to land in Armorica, and to be married there 
to the remains of Maximus's army, after its defeat by 
Theodosius in the year 388. But the date of this event 
does not coincide with the date assigned to the erection of 
Llanerfyl church. 

The * Taxation ' of Pope Nicholas in 1291 describes 
Llanurvyl as a rectory and vicarage, the former valued 
at £^ 3s. 4d., ice. 8s. 4d., and the latter at £2 6s. 8d., non 
iecimai. In the ' Valor' of Henry VIII. the two are .com- 
bined, the gross value of ' Rectoria de Llanvivell ' being 
jf 10, and the net ^fg 3s., the tenths i8s. 3d. The tithes 
were cotnmuted in 1849 at 3^435, but out of that the sum 
of 3^34 4s. gd. was transferred from Coed Talog township 
towards the endowment of the district church of Dolanog. 
There is 3^5 a year of tithes also assigned to the parish 
clerk, arising from the farm of Llysyn. Moreover, there 
are twenty-four acres of glebe, and a house, erected in 
1824, and enlarged and improved in 1866. The patronage 
of the living, which belonged to the bishop of the diocese, 
has been transferred by the recent Act for reappor- 
tionment of episcopal patronage to the Bishop of St. 
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David's, and afterwards exchanged by him with the 
Lord Chancellor for the living of Lampeter Velfry in 
Pembrokeshire. 

The old church was taken down in February, 1870, and 
rebuilt by September 6th in the same year. It was not so 
large as the new one, as it had no division of chancel and 
nave, and had a western gallery and belfry, and a south 
porch like the present one. The roof was arched inside, 
and the timber of it decorated, and this was cleaned and 
replaced in the new building. An old shrine, of rude 
workmanship, which stood in a recess in the east wall of 
the old church, has been transferred into the new vestry ; 
and the five painted panels, which were in front of the 
old gallery, have also been set up there. The central 
picture is a representation of the birth of our Lord, and 
on either side His Baptism and Crucifixion. The extreme 
panels represent Moses with the Tables of the Law in his 
hands, and St. Paul, the Gospel ; and a scene from the 
Apocalypse. As a work of art it possesses some merit. 
The new church is built of the local blue stone of the 
district ; the dressings of the windows, the porch, the 
bell turret, the chancel arch, and the vestry-room door- 
way, of Shelvocke red stone. The chancel, which is 
divided from the nave by a screen aiid an arch, is paved 
with Maw's encaustic tiles, and it has a reredos of the 
same material. The chancel seats, the pulpit, with its 
carved open panels, the reading desk and the lectern, 
were all made of the oak from the old church, but the 
seats in the nave are of pitch pine. The west window is 
filled with stained glass by Done and Davies of Shrews- 
bury, representing the Good Shepherd, and is the gift of 
Thomas Newill, Esq., of Welshpool. The old octagonal 
font, with its Tudor flowers, was repaired and retained, 
and the old bell re-hung, which has on it this inscription : 
* God save His Church, 1693.' The architect was the 
late Mr. Edward Haycock, of Shrewsbury ; the accom- 
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modation for 200 ; and the cost £"1,600. The principal 
contributors were the Earl of Powis, who bore one-third 
of the whole expense, and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart., and grants from the Diocesan Church Building 
Society, the . Carey Fund, and the Incorporated Church 
Building Society. 

The Rectors of the parish, as given by Browne Willis 
and the Rev. D. R. Thomas, are the following : 

1537, leuan ap GrufBd ; Vicar of Llanfor, 1561. 

1556, John ap David ; Vicar of Erbistock and Rector of 
Llanycil. 

1557, David ap leuan ap Lloyd ; 1562, Rector of 
Llanwrin ; 1577, S. R. of Pennant ; 1579, Vicar of 
Welshpool. 

1571, Hugh Davies; 1590, Vicar of Ysgeifiog : 1595, 
Canon ; 1596, Rector of Manafon; 1598, Rector of March- 
wiel and Prebendary of Meifod ; 1599, S. R. of Llan- 
sannan ; 1600, Vicar of Ruabon. 
1577, Thomas Wynne. 

1587, Peter Williams ; 1626, Master of Ruthin School ; 
/ 1630, Rector of Heneglwys ; 1632, Vicar of Welshpool ; 
1644, S. R. of Llanfor. 
\ ' 1598, Griffith Jenkin, M.A. 
yjX \ 1636, Humphrey Evans. 
^ f. ' 1637, William Langford, M.A. ; 1665, Vicar of Pennant ; 
\ 1 1668, Vicar of Llanyblodwel ; 1672, Vicar of Llansant- 

fi '*'-'' ffraid. 

1663, Theodore Roberts. 

1675, Robert Nightingale; 1715, Vicar of Llanfair 
Caereipion. 

1718, Lewis Price, A.M. 

1737, David Evans, M.A. ; 1776, Rector of Llanymy- 
neich. 

1776, George Davies ; P.C. of Flint, 1766-1823, where 
he resided. 
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1823, John Lloyd. 

1837, Lewis Richards, B.A. 

i860, Joseph M'Intosh, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 3 
Class Lit. Hum., 1841 ; Deacon, 1842 ;- Priest, 1843 ; 
Curate of Welshpool, 1842-47 ; R. of Llanwyddelan, 
1847-60 ; and P.C. of Llanllugan, 1851-60. . 

1882, Samuel Reed, St. Bee's, Rector of Trefonen ; 
Deacon, 1870 ; Priest, 1871. 

The following Inventory of the goods, books, orna- 
ments, etc., belonging to the church at Llanerfyl, is found 
amongst the records of the parish for the year 1742 : 

* A true and perfect inventory of all and singular of the 
goods, books, ornaments, and utensils belonging to the 
parish and parish church of Llanerfyl, in the county 
of Montgomery and diocese of St. Asaph, August 27, 
1742. 

I Welsh Bible, in 2 vols., folio, printed 1690. 

I Welsh Common Prayer Book, folio, printed 1710. 

I folio English Bible, the gift of Mary, the wife of Mr. 
Julius Caesar, late of Whitford, in Flintshire, to this 
parish church, 1638. 

I English Common Prayer Book, folio, printed 1727. 

I old Welsh folio Bible, with black letter print. 

I old Welsh Common Prayer Book, imperfect. 

I large Surplice of holland. 

I green pulpit cloth, i green cushion for pulpit. 

I blue cloth or carpet for the Communion Table. 

I fine linen cloth and i napkin for Communion Table. 

I silver cup, with the inscription, " G. E." " M. W." 

I large pewter flagon, i small pewter plate. 

1 old bier cloth, i chest with three locks. 

2 old Register Books, and i new, cloth. 
I Book of Homilies, in English, folio. 

I Terrier in parchment, i Bier.' 
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From the minutes of a Vestry held at Llanerfyl, July 15, 
1675, when Lord Herbert resided in the parish, and took 
the chair, for the purpose of regulating and settling the 
seats and adorning the church, we find that many altera- 
tions and improvements were ordered to be made at the 
time in the church. Among them : 

'i. The rood loft was ordered to be taken down, all 
except the door under it, which was to be left to make a 
distinction between the body of the church and the 
chancel. 

' 2. With the additional timber, the seats, by way of a 
gallery, to be erected below the font for the parishioners in 
lieu of the said rood. 

* 3. That the reading-seat be joined with mortar to the 
place where the pulpit stood. 

* 4. That the whole church be paved with bricks, as 
well under the seats as within the alleys ; and that my 
Lord Herbert, for this one time, give the parish the bricks 
to do it, as also as much timber, as with what there is, 
there may be enough for this alteration. 

* 5. There being complaints from the upper part of the 
parish for want of seats in church, it was agreed that Mr. 
John Edwards, Mr. William Williams, Mr. Watkin Evans, 
Mr. Henry Davies, Mr. Evan Griffiths, Mr. Morris Evans, 
Mr. Griffith Kyfi&n, Mr. Edward Thomas, together with 
the Parson of the parish and the churchwardens for the 
time being, or any five of them, may determine all things 
touching the seats of the said parishioners and settling 
seats for the said parishioners, and set the names of the 
messuages on the back of the proper seats. 

* 6. That the church be well and sufficiently tiled, and 
the churchyard well defined by landmarks at the common 
expense of the parish, together with what shall be done 
by the carpenter, joiner, and pavier for the inside of the 
church. 
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* 7. It was agreed that all persons wishing a grave or 
graves to be made within the chancel or rood, either in 
the alley or under the seats, shall pay a mark in current 
English money to the I^arson of the parish, for his use 
only ; and also, in one month after the burial, shall cause 
the grave or graves to be well beaten with new earth, 
and paved with good bricks. And it was further agreed 
that all persons who shall cause a grave or graves to be 
opened and made within the body of the church below 
the said rood, shall pay a noble in money for such graves, 
to the churchwardens for the time being, for the use 
and benefit of the parish in general, for and towards the 
repairs of the church and churchyard. And all persons 
that cause a grave to be cut open within the said church, 
shall, for each week he shall suffer the said grave to be 
unpaved with bricks, the first month being completed, 
after that time pay two shillings a week for and towards 
the repairs of the said church. 

* In reference to these articles, we, whose names are 
hereunder written, do approve, ratify, and allow of all 
the particulars therein inserted. 

* Witness our hands, this 26th day of September, 1675. 

' I. Dv. Evans. Herbert. 

Henry Davies. Johanes Evans. 

Edward Beynon. Griffith Kyffin. 
Morris Evans. Watkin Evans. 

David Evans. J. O. Read.' 

It is supposed that the inhabitants of Cefn Llys Uchaf 
had no seats in Llanerfyl Church before the time referred 
to in the foregoing minutes. That township, being abbey 
land belonging to Strata Marcella, had for the use of its 
inhabitants a chapel at Dolwen, now gone down, and 
hardly a vestige of it left. The monks had a grange 
near the chapel, which stood on a field not far from 
Dolwen, where there are a few stones yet remaining to 
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denote the spot The township of Cefn Llys Uchaf was 
given by Prince Gwenwynwyn to the Abbey of Strata 
Marcella in the year 1201, and forms part of the manor 
of Talerddig, which at present is the property of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 

From the records of a Vestry subsequently held in 
pursuance of the above order, we find that the seats 
in the parish church were ordered, settled, and allotted 
as follows : 

I. The seat of the Right Honourable Edward Lord 
Herbert, Baron of Chirbury and Castle Island, was on 
the south side of aisle in the upper end of the church. 

II. The seat of Edward Vaughan, of Llwydiarth, Esq., 
is next adjoining to the said Lord Herbert's seat. 

III. The bench next the wall on the same side: 

1. William Williams, Dolanog; 2. Edward Thomas ap 
Oliver ; 3. Watkin Evan, Daniel Gough ; 4. Evan Griffith 
Evans ; 5. Thomas Rees ; 6. William Morris ; 7. Edward 
Watkin ; 8. Howell Morris. 

IV. The second seat on the same side : i. Watkin 
Evan, John ap Morris; 2. Evan Roberts; 3. Edward 
Gammon ; 4. Morgan John Morgan ; 5. Edward Isaac ; 
6. Lawnt-y-Gwynt's seat ; 7. David Evans. 

V. The third bench on the same side : i. Griffith 
Kyffin ; 2. David Thomas ap Oliver ; 3. David Griffith ; 
4. Roger Lloyd ; Watkin Evan of Cannon ; 6. Cwm 
Derwen's seat ; 7. David Thomas Griffith. 

VI. The women's seats on the south side below the 
old rood: i. Next to the wall the Neuadd wen's seat; 

2. Between that and the alley, Edward Thomas ap Oliver, 
and Edward Watkin's seat ; 3. Below Neuadd wen's seat, 
next to the wall, Watkin Evans and David Gough's seat ; 
4. Between that seat and the alley, Evan David ; 5. Evan 
Griffith Evan ; 6. A seat for the Parspn's family ; 7. The 
long bench on the side of the wall for the tenants of 
Llyssyn. 
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' On the north side of the church : The first and second 
seat, and likewise the bench next to the wall on the same 
side, are for the Right Honourable Edward Lord Herbert. 

' Morris Evans, on the lower end of the bench — next to 
the wall, for his land in Craen. 

* The middle seat on the same side : i. John Williams ; 
2. Morris Evans ; 3. Evan David Evans ; 4.. John ap 
John. 

'A seat at the upper end of the third bench for the 
heir of Eyneon, David Harry. 

* The third bench on the said side : i. Henrv David ; 
2. John Davies ; 3. Thomas Howell ; 4. David Evan 
Robert. 

* The bench with the back to Mr. Edward's pew and 
the reading pew : i. For Coed Talog ucha ; 2. For Dolau 
in Nant-yr-Eira, and David Morris ; 3. Mr. John Edwards 
of Melin-y-Grug for his land in Crane ; 4. For Thomas 
Middleton — his seat for his lands in Crane. 

* Consented unto by the subscribers. 

* Herbert. 

David Thomas. Johanes Evans. 

Henry Bange(r). Edward Hayman. 

Js. Edwards. Morris Evans. 

Will. Williams. The x of Thomas Howell. 

David Evan Roberts. J. O. Read. 

John O. Davies. Watkin Evan. 

Edward Llywarch. Griffith Kyffin.' 

Briefs for Collections were frequently issued at one time 
by Government, and the collections were made either in 
church on Sunday, or from house to house in the week 
after reading of the Brief the previous Sunday in church. 
Several of them are recorded in the registers as having 
taken place at Llanerfyl. We extract the following, 
which is given at greater length than the rest : 
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* Collections in the parish of Llanerfyl, January 2, 1670, 
for the " Redemption of Christian captives from Turkish 
slavery." 



From the Right Honourable Lord Herbert 
„ Mrs. Arabella Herbert ... 
Mrs. Ahs Herbert 



„ Mrs. Mary Warbur ton ... 

„ Mrs. Bridgett Whittingham 

„ Mr. John Read ... 

„ Mr. Thomas Francis 

„ Mr. John Evans 

,, Mr. Edward Browne 

„ Captain Basnett 

„ Mrs. Judith Herbert 

Mrs. Elizabeth Monro ... 



)> 



* Collected January 8 : 

From the Rector of the Parish ... 
„ Mr. Bowen 
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„ Mrs. Sarah Lloyd 

„ Howell Morris ... 

„ David Thos. Griffith 

„ David Lloyd 

„ Owen David Evan 

„ John Hinton ... ... ... 

„ Rest. Morgan ... 

„ Morris Oliver ... 

.| I OOIl JLrfClnrlS ... ... ... ... 

* Collected January 9 : 

From John ap John ... ... ... ...010 

,, David ap David ... ... ...004 

„ Margaret John ... ... ... ...006 

„ Evan Humphrey ... ... ...006 

„ Thomas Morris ... ... ...016 

,, John Lloyd ... ... ... ...006 

„ Edward Watkin ... ... ...010 

„ Watkin Edward ... ... ...010 

„ Edward Richd. Evan ... ... ...006 

„ Evan Griffith ... ... ' ... ...016 

„ David Thomas ap Oliver ... ...006 

„ Rich. Thomas ... ... ... ...006 

„ Thomas Howell William ... ...006 

„ Jeffirey Humphrey ... ... ...066 

„ John Thomas ap Howell ... ...006 

„ William Morris ... ... ...006 
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From Evan John Evan 

„ Griffith Kyffin ... 

„ David Evan Robert 

„ Morris Evan Richd. 

„ Hugh Rhytherch 

„ Henry Davies ... 

„ Davis Morris Evan 

„ William John ap Rich 



£ s. d. 
006 
020 
006 
010 
006 
010 
003 
004 



* Ita testamur, 

* Richard Bowen ) 
Griffith Kyffin | Churchwardens.' 

Other collections are mentioned in the parish registers 
made by order of Briefs, such as one for the use of the 
inhabitants of Presteign, and towards the repair of Kid- 
welly Church, and for the use of the French Protestants 
in 1682. The sums collected upon these occasions were 
very small, generally amounting only to a few shillings. 
Collections by Briefs became so numerous in the course 
of time, that they were complained of as a heavy burden 
upon the public, and most people were like Pepys, who, 
in his ' Diary,' under date of June 30, i66t, says : * Lord's 
Day. To church, where we observe the trade of Briefs 
is now come up to so constant a course every Sunday 
that we resolve to give no more to them.' They were 
abolished by Act of Parliament in the year 1828. 

The present Rectory house was commenced in the 
year 1824, ^^^ ^o* finished until 1839. I^ appears to 
have been in building during the whole time that Rector 
Lloyd possessed the living. It was enlarged in 1866 
by the addition of three rooms and a pantry. The old 
rectory was a low, two-storied house, slated, and at the 
end of the meadow on one side of the present house. 
This was taken down in the year 1827. 

Charities. — Several small charities given to the poor, 
which are mentioned in the Parliamentary returns of 
1786, have since that time been lost. Among these are 
the following : — 
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Francis Herbert ... 
Henry David Oliver 
Lady Herbert 
John Evans 
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There is one charity still remaining, which was given 
by a lady of the name of Priscilla Forster, of the parish 
of St. James', in the county of Middlesex. She is sup- 
posed to be descended from the Herbert family. This 
lady left ;f300 for the purpose of promoting education in 
the parish. We shall have occasion to enter into the 
particulars connected with this charity when we come 
to the subject of education in the place. 

Some entries belonging to the Herberts are found in 
the registers during the time they resided in the parish. 
Among them are the following : — 

* Marriages, 1663. 

* Ricardus Herbert et Florentia Herbert in matrimonio 
conjuncti fuerunt Augusti vicesimo primo, '63.' 

* Baptisms, 1668. 

* Maria Filia Ricardi Herbert Armig. et Florentiae ejus 
uxoris baptiz. fuit decimo quinto die Octobris.* 

* Edwardus Alius Ricardi Herberti Armiger. baptizatus 
erat quarto die Augusti 1665.* 

The- old Yew-tree,^ already mentioned, on the south 
side of the church, so remarkable for its size, form, and 
age, is tolerably well described in the following englynion 
(stanzas) by a native poet, Mr. Evan Breese, leuan 

Cadfan : 

* Un bonyn ywen bena, — byw ydyw, 
Yn bedwar gwasgara ; 
Fel pedwar prcn, diben da, 
Yn gydfawr hardd gysgodfa. 

^ Games were formerly played under this yew-tree, as, for instance, 
bowls. — E. O. 
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' Y tramawr gangau trymion — byw oesawl, 
A bwysant ar bolion ; 
Breuawl, ddiffygiawl, heb ffon, 
Aeth harddwch y byth wyrddion !' 

Translation. 

' One stock of the principal yew-tree, — full of life, 
Is divided into four different branches ; 
The four trees thus form, 
By their united juncture, a grand shelter. 

* The heavy large branches, — with lasting life, 
Lean upon supporting poles ; 
Frail, and unable to stand without support, — 
The beauty of the evergreen has vanished !* 

The earliest Registers in the Rector's keeping date 
from the year 1626. There are thirteen volumes of 
registers of every kind, from the earliest date to the 
present time. Some deficiencies of years and some 
irregularities are found in them ; and the entries are 
not often in the handwriting of the clergyman, and most 
of the entries are only certified at the end of the year by 
the churchwardens only. 

A very neat Monument to the memory of the late 
Rector, the Rev. Joseph Mcintosh, who died last year, 
has been lately erected in the churchyard by the members 
of the Montgomeryshire Clerical Association. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription upon it : — 

* Joseph Mcintosh, Oxon., Priest, 21 years Rector of this Parish, 
died Febry. 6th, 1882. Aged 62. 

* " So He giveth His beloved sleep.'* 

' Erected by the members of the Montgomeryshire Clerical Associa- 
tion, of which he was Secretary for 36 years." 

We here insert a copy of the last Terrier of this parish, 
made in the year 1856 : 

* A True Terrier of all the glebe lands, rectory house, 
and out-buildings, communion plate, ornaments, and 
other rights belonging to the rectory and parish church 
of Llanerfyl, in the county of Montgomery, and Diocese 

7 
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of St. Asaph, now in possession of the Rev. Lewis 
Richards, B.A., made this first day of July, 1856. This 
terrier is a renewal in great part of terriers made in the 
years 1638, 1685, 1749, 1774. Copies of these four 
terriers^ with four other terriers, are deposited at the 
registry of St. Asaph. 

* I. The Rectory house is a strong-built house of stone 
and bricks, commenced in the year 1824, by the late 
Rector, and finished by the present Rector in the years 
1838 and 1839. The house consists of two parlours, 
two kitchens, entrance-hall, cellars, five bedrooms, three 
closets, and one store-room. The out-buildings are a 
stable, cowhouse, barn, cart-house, and a pigsty. 

'The glebe lands in all are 28 acres — of three kinds, 
of unequal value, namely, 14 acres of meadow and 
pasture land about the house ; two allotments of common 
in the township of Crane, on Craig- y-Geifr, iia. or. 3p. ; 
two allotments of turbary, one at Llyn Hir, la. or. 38p., 
and one at Llyn-y-Bugail, 2a. ir. up. 

* 3. The tithes of the parish have been commuted for 
a rent-charge of the sum of 3^435. The parish clerk is 
paid by a rent-charge of ;f 5 on Llyssyn, and by fees and 
offerings at funerals. 

' 4. The communion plate and ornaments of the church 
are : One silver chalice, containing a pint, marked 
" G.E./' " M.W." ; one pewter flagon, containing about 
two quarts ; one old pewter plate ; one new patera, with 
" Glory " in the centre, presented by the present Rector ; 
one brass chandelier with six candles, by the present 
Rector ; the Communion Table, raised and railed in by 
the railing of the old church at Welshpool, by the present 
Rector ; one substantial octagonal dial-post, and one new 
brass dial-plate, also presented by the present Rector. 

* The churchyard is well fenced by a stone wall. 
Several yew trees and other ornamental trees have been 
planted in the churchyard and about the rectory, and 
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the common allotment, by the present Rector. We, the 
undersigned Rector, churchwardens, and principal in- 
habitants of the parish of Llanerfyl, do hereby declare 
that the above statement or terrier of the rights belong- 
ing to the rectory and parish church of Llanerfyl is true. 
As witness our hands, this ist day of July, 1856. 

* Lewis Richards, Rector. 
Humphrey Gardner, \ Church- 
David Jones, J wardens. 

Evan Griffiths. 
David R. Thomas. 
Thomas Evans. 
Hugh Jones. 
David Davies. 
Watkin Watkin. 
David Ingram.' 



IV. 

EDUCATION. 

The progress of elementary schools in these parts has 
been very satisfactory of late years, since Government 
took the thing up to insist upon every parish to have 
an efficient school maintained in it. In the parish of 
Llanerfyl there had been an endowed school of some 
pretensions carried on for a considerable time, when 
little was done in the cause of education in the surround- 
ing parishes. And this was owing to a bequest of 3^300 
made by a lady of the name of Priscilla Forster, living 
in London, in the year 1728, towards establishing a 
school in the parish. It is said she was descended from 
the Herbert family, but this has not been satisfactorily 
proved, nor can it be ascertained what connection she 
had with this part of the country, or with the parish of 
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Llanerfyl.^ The money was invested in the purchase of 
a freehold called Ty Glan-y-Menial, a short distance from 
the church in the parish. This freehold consisted at first 

^ * 1729, May II, Mrs. Priscilla Forstcr in the East Cloister,* is the 
entry of her burial in the Westminster Abbey Register (published by 
the Harleian Society, vol. x., 1875, p. 325). The indefatigable editor 
of that interesting volume, the late Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester, 
LL.D., in his elaborate notes, has given some information relating to 
Mrs. Priscilla Forster and her connections, which, for the purpose of 
her future identification, we think it well to reproduce. 

As to herself, Colonel Chester notes (p. 325) : *Thc Funeral Book 
says that she died May 8, aged seventy-two. Her will, as of St. James, 
Westminster, widow, dated March 17, 1728-29, with a codicil, April 20, 
1729, was proved May 14 following, by Elizabeth Walker of the same 
parish, spinster, residuary legatee. She mentioned no relations, but 
left legacies, varying from £^ to ;^5o, to several friends. She 
bequeathed ^^300 to the parish of Llanerfyl, co. Montgomery, for 
educating poor children, and the school founded therewith is still in 
operation.' 

She had a daughter, Catherine, whose burial is thus registered 
(p. 318) : * 1726, June 26, Mrs. Catherine Forster in the East Cloister.' 
Colonel Chester notes : ' The Funeral Book says that she died June 23, 
in her forty-third year. Letters of administration to her estate, as ojf 
St. James, Westminster, spinster, were granted August 2, 1726, to her 
mother, Priscilla Forster.' 

Mrs. Eleanor Horseman, to whom Mrs. Priscilla Forster left a legacy 
of ;£io, and who is described in her will as living in Broadway in 
Westminster, died August 26, 1744, aged 67, and was buried in the 
East Cloister on August 28 (p. 366). 

Her only daughter Catherine dying may account for Mrs. Priscilla 
Forster leaving £yxy to Llanerfyl parish. But what her connections 
with that parish were does not appear. 

Colonel Chester refers to other entries, which he thinks may relate 
to her connections. 

Marriage (p. 17) : * 1679, Nov. 6, Mr. Edmund Forster and Mrs. 
Catherine Munday.' 

Burials (p. 223) : ' 1689, June 17, Mrs. Catherine Forster' [cloisters]. 
(P. 226): * 1690, May 16, Mrs. Catherine Forster the elder' 
[cloisters]. ' The probability is that the marriage was her own, and 
the first burial that of her daughter.' 

Four burials of the Munday family are recorded, viz. : Mrs. Munday, 
June 7, 1670 ; Mr. W. Munday, April 24, 1678 ; Mr. Francis Munday, 
December 14, 1682 ; Mrs. Francis Munday, March 4, 1685-86 — all of 
whom were probably connected with Catherine Munday, who married 
Edmund Forster. With reference to Mr. Munday, Colonel Chester 
suggests * he was probably a minor official or servant connected with 
the Abbey.' The connection of Edmund Forster with Priscilla Forster 
does not appear. From the whole of the above being buried in the 
Abbey, it seems a natural inference that, like the Mundays, they must 
have had some connection, official or by service, with the Abbey. 
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of twenty-two acres of land, and twenty acres more of 
allotment were added to it in the course of time. And 
about the year 1800, timber worth about ^^150 or £200 
was cut down upon this land, and the proceeds, together, 
with ;f 100 subscription raised in the place, laid out in 
the erection of a house and buildings for a residence for 
the master, and a place in which the school was to be 
held. In order to give some further information respect- 
ing this charity, we take the following account of it from 
the Report of the Charity Commissioners for the year 
1838. 

' Priscilla Forster of the parish of St. James, in the 
county of Middlesex, by Will bearing date March 17, 
1728, gave and devised to the parish of Llanerfyl the 
sum of £300, to be paid out and employed at interest 
immediately after her decease, in some of the funds of 
Government, until the purchase of a freehold estate might 
offer, and then to be employed in such purchase ; and she 
desired the minister and churchwardens of Llanerfyl to 
look out and inquire for such purchase ; and she declared 
her mind and memory to be, that until such purchase 
should offer, all the interest of the said principal sum 
should be paid into the hands of the minister and church- 
wardens of the said parish for the time being, to be by 
them laid out and employed in educating and instructing 
as many poor children belonging to the said parish as by 
the said interest could possibly be educated and instructed. 
And after such purchase of a freehold estate be made, 
then that the rents and profits thereof should in like 
manner be paid into the hands of the minister and 
churchwardens of the said parish ; to be by them em- 
ployed in like manner, in the educating and instructing 
as many poor children belonging to said parish of 
Llanerfyl as the rents and profits could possibly educate 
and instruct ; and she appointed Elizabeth Walker sole 
executrix of her will. 
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' By indenture, bearing date the 4th of April, 1738, made 
between Henry Jones and Sinah his wife, and Humphrey 
Parry, of the first part, Elizabeth Walker (therein 
described as the executrix of the will of Priscilla Forster) 
of the second part, and David Evans, Clerk, minister of 
tlie parish church of Llanerfyl, Evan David and Thomas 
Roberts, churchwardens of the said parish, of the third 
part ; reciting the will of the said Priscilla Forster, and 
that the said minister and churchwardens of the said 
parish of Llanerfyl, not having been then able to find a 
convenient purchase wherein to invest the said sum of 
jf30o, the same has been placed out upon Government 
securities, and the interest and produce thereof had been 
applied pursuant to the directions of the said will ; and 
further reciting that the said David Evans, Evan David, 
and Thomas Roberts, were advised that the land, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments thereinafter mentioned, might 
be a convenient purchase wherein to invest the said sum 
^^ jf 300> paid by the said Elizabeth Walker, to the said 
Humphrey Parry, by and with the consent of the said 
Henry Jones and Sinah his wife, and David Evans, Evan 
David, and Thomas Roberts, they, the said parties hereto 
of the first part, granted to the said parties of the third 
part, and their heirs, a messuage, tenement, and lands, 
with the appurtenances, called Ty'n Glan-y-Menial, 
situate in the several townships of Crane and Kenewill, 
in the county of Montgomery, to hold the same upon the 
trusts and for the several uses, interests, and purposes 
of the said will before mentioned. 

' This estate consists of a house and 41 acres of land, 
23 acres of which are morass land, the whole of which, 
with the exception of about 3 acres, has been recently 
drained by the late schoolmaster. The remainder of the 
land is an allotment of common of 20 acres, which will 
maintain about 60 sheep. 
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* The house affords a residence for the master as well 
as a school-room, and is in good repair. 

'The management of the estate is left exclusively to 
the schoolmaster, and, by a recent valuation, it is estimated 
at £'^z per annum ; but, previous to draining, the highest 
rent received for it was £20 per annum. 

' The minister and churchwardens of the parish for 
the time being act as trustees of this property ; but no 
conveyance was produced of the real estate subsequently 
to the first purchase. 

* In compliance with the will of the testatrix, education 
is afforded to the fullest extent. The child of every 
parishioner is eligible to be admitted. The instruction 
given is in some respects more than ordinarily extensive. 
One boy, who has recently left school, was a proficient 
in algebra. Many of the present pupils, both girls and 
boys, are in decimal fractions. The only books which 
are read are the Testament and the spelling-books. In- 
struction is also given in writing. 

' In 1835, ^^ number of boys was 86, and of girls 60, 
making a total of 146 children in a population rather 
under 1,000. 

' The children are all educated in the same room and 
at the same time. 

* The schoolmaster, Thomas Lloyd, is nephew of the 
Rector, and has been appointed about seven or eight 
years. He resides in the dwelling-house. His total 
emoluments are the rents of the estate, which is now in 
the occupation of his uncle, who pays him a high rent of 
£"32 per annum. 

* About thirty-five years since, the present Rector, who 
was the schoolmaster at the time, pulled down the old 
tenement, then let to the parish at a rental of 3^3 per 
annum ; and, by the sale of timber cut down on the 
estate, amounting in value to 3^150 or £200, together 
with jf 100 subscribed by the parish, the present dwelling- 
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house and school-house were erected, both under the 
same roof.' — ' Report of the Charity Commissioners/ 1838. 

From the minute of a Vestry held April 10, 1738, we 
find that there was a deficiency in the funds raised for 
the above purpose, and*it was agreed that the church- 
wardens be reimbursed and indemnified out of the legacies 
and gifts which from time to time had been left to the 
parish for the use of the poor. Among these, ^f 10 left 
by Francis Herbert, Esq., ^5 by Henry David Oliver, 
both sums then in the hands of Joseph Thomas ; and 3^6 
by the late Lady Herbert, in the hands of Evan Williams ; 
and £3 los. by John Evans, then in the hands of Evan 
Griffiths ; in all, ^f 24 los.. the vestry agreed should be 
raised by the churchwardens and applied towards the 
expenses of the above charity and to their own indemni- 
fication. This accounts for those charities which the 
Commissioners state in their Report that no information 
could be afforded respecting them. 

There are other reports of the state of this school 
before and after the above of the Charity Commissioners, 
but in no case are they so favourable as the above. Mr. 
William Jones, in his * Statistical Account of the Parishes 
of Llanerfyl, Llangadfan, and Garthbeibio,' published in 
the Cambrian Register for 1796, has the following state- 
ment respecting it : — 

* The schoolmaster is to be appointed by the rector and 
churchwardens for the time being ; but the wardens, being 
ofiicers annually chosen, never think it worth their while 
to interfere in that affair, so that the choice is left wholly 
to the incumbents, who (being frequently more mindful 
to promote their own interest than the benefit of the 
parishioners, agreeably to the will of the donor) constitute 
their curate, clerk, or other dependents, schoolmasters, 
who perform the office generally so carelessly, that few of 
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the parishioners, except such as live near the village, think 
it worth the expense of their maintenance to send their 
children thither. Upon the whole, it is but justice to 
observe that this charity is most frequently stoimefully 
misapplied.' 

In a note upon the above observation it is said : ' Had 
the author of the above reflection been now alive, and 
seen with what attention and propriety the school is now 
conducted by the Rev. J. Lloyd, the present worthy curate, 
he would have changed his opinion.' 

In the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
State of Education in Wales, ordered by the House of 
Commons in the year 1846, we find the state of this 
school, and education in this and the adjoining parishes, 
commented upon by no means in a favourable manner. 
It is said that the parish of Llanerfyl contained at that 
time a population of 1,000, consisting of small farmers 
and farm-labourers ; that the clergy and gentry in the 
neighbourhood stated that the poor, and class of small 
farmers, remained in great ignorance ; that education had 
been and continued to be greatly neglected ; and that the 
management of the following charity school required 
careful investigation : 

* The Llanerfyl Free School was founded under the will 
of Priscilla Forster, dated 1728. The income of the 
charity estate cannot be ascertained, the land being in 
the occupation of the schoolmaster ; but when last valued, 
fifty years ago, the rent amounted to ^^32. It was in- 
tended for all children belonging to the parish. At the 
date of the Report of the Charity Commissioners, the 
number of scholars amounted to 146. Eight children 
was the largest number found present upon the three 
occasions when the school was visited for the purpose of 
my inquiry. 

' John James, Assistant' 
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It is, however, fair to state that these reports are in 
almost every case considered to be one-sided, not with 
regard to this school only, but in almost every other case. 
The master, it said, farmed the charity land himself, being 
the tenant of the estate a» well as the schoolmaster ; and 
was also churchwarden of the parish, and therefore ex 
officio trustee of the charity. His duties as a farmer 
appeared to occupy a large portion of his time. It was 
necessary to make three several visits to his school before 
he could be found at home. On the first visit he was 
absent at a fair at Llanfair ; and on the second at a fair 
at Welshpool ; on the third, the school had been dis- 
missed, though it was during school hours, and the master 
apparently returning from his farm. C Reports of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education in 
Wales,' Part III., p. 149.) 

At present the whole management of this charity is 
changed, and the school made an elementary school under 
Government inspection. The rent of the estate at present 
(1883), is 3^42 per annum ; new school buildings have been 
erected, consisting of a schoolroom, teacher's residence, 
and out-offices, at a cost of £927. Out of this, the sum of 
£496 was raised by voluntary subscription and otherwise, 
and 3^425 by a loan chargeable upon the charity estate. 
The rate of interest upon the above loan is not to exceed 
5 per cent, per annum. The principal is to be paid up in 
thirty years from the time of borrowing the money. This 
is to be done by annual instalments, each instalment 
amounting to no less than the thirtieth part of the whole 
amount. At present the school is in operation as a public 
elementary school, and carried on with fair results. Upon 
the whole, it is a matter of surprise that so much has 
been done with such a small endowment — only ^^300 at 
first. At present the estate rents at 3^42 per annum, but 
most of this is absorbed by the cost of the school build- 
ings, and it will be the case for several years to come, as 
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not more than eight years of the thirty have yet expired. 
This charge was sanctioned by the Charity Commissioners 
in the year 1875. They also drew out a new scheme of 
management, adding fresh trustees ; but this was not 
completed, owing to want of co-operation, and disagree- 
ment among the parishioners on the subject. 

A School Board was established in the parish in the 
year 1871, and a schoolroom and a residence for the 
teacher erected in the year 1874, at a place called the 
Hafod, in a wild and remote part of the parish, at the 
lower end of Nant-yr-Eira. The cost of the building was 
;f743, and the schoolroom will accommodate seventy 
children. The number on the books at present is about 
seventy, and the average attendance last year was thirty- 
seven. The district is thinly inhabited, and the houses 
are scattered over a wide area ; and many of the children 
must come a great distance over mountains and along 
bleak roads, without any shelter, which may well account 
for the low average during the year. The ratepayers 
complain of the expense of maintaining the school, as a 
rate of 8d. or gd. in the pound is something rather different 
to what they were induced to expect when the Board was 
formed, when it was stated that in no case was it 
possible for the rate to exceed 3d. in the pound. 



V. 

NONCONFORMITY. 

Nonconformity in this and the surrounding parishes 
commenced rather later than in most parts of North 
Wales. There was a small congregation of Independents 
at Llanbrynmair, near the border, for many years, even 
from the time of Cromwell ; but this did not extend its 
operations to the surrounding parishes until the move- 
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ment connected with the rise and progress of Methodism 
began to gain the population, and carried its influence to 
the remote parts of the country, and erected chapels in 
all the villages, and every place where there was any 
nucleus of population. Then Dissent did not remain con- 
tented by taking up the ground which had been left un- 
touched by the Church, but chapels were erected every- 
where, and frequently in close proximity to the Church, 
which was not the case when Nonconformity began. 

At that time the congregation at Llanbrynmair ex- 
tended its operations to Nant-yr-Eira, in the parish of 
Llanerfyl, and had occasional preaching at a farmhouse 
called Sychnant, in that parish, as far back as a hundred 
years ago. After that a Sunday-school was established 
at a farm called Dol-y-Garregwen ; and about the year 
182 1 a chapel was erected at the place which was called 
Beulah, in connection with the Independents of Llanbryn- 
mair, and it was served by the minister of that denomina- 
tion. Another chapel was erected by the Calvinistic 
Methodists lower down the valley in the year 1831, called 
Goshen. This denomination used to preach and hold a 
Sunday-school for more than twenty-years previously, at 
a farmhouse called Cae-'r-Bwla, near the place where 
they built the chapel. About the same time a Wesleyan 
chapel was built near this, but is at present in a dilapi- 
dated state, and not much use made of it. 

In the year 181 1 another Wesleyan chapel was built in 
the village of Llanerfyl, and this was rebuilt in the year 
1832, at a cost of about £400, which is a large sum of money 
for a poor village like Llanerfyl. The Independents also, in 
the year 1825, built a chapel at a place called Diosg, near 
the village. This is in union with that at the Voel, near 
Garthbeibio, and another, called Beershebah, higher up 
the valley towards Bwlch-y-Fedwen. One minister does 
for the three chapels. Thus there are five Dissenting 
chapels in this parish, belonging to the Wesleyans, Inde- 
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pendents, and Calvinistic Methodists. Several others are 
not far off, on the border, in the adjoining parishes. 

The beginning of all these was the establishment of a 
Sunday-school in some farmhouses near the places where 
chapels were afterwards erected. In these Sunday- 
schools young people of the surrounding districts learnt 
to read their own language, and those among them who 
were most worthy members, both intellectually and 
religiously, were elected to act as teachers to the rest, 
and out of these one was chosen as superintendent. 
Classes were formed according to the proficiency and 
abilities of the attendants, and the school was commenced 
and closed with prayer and singing. At first, in these 
parts, several persons came from a distance to teach and 
superintend, as the inhabitants themselves were not able 
to do so,. for very few among them were able to read. 
The Scriptures were generally read in the native language, 
and the school formed a mixture of worship, elementary 
instruction, and discussion upon religious topics. At first, 
in many places, it was of the rudest form ; nothing but the 
most rudimentary instructions were attempted for a con- 
siderable time. But as the thing advanced, several would 
in time come to be able to read the Bible, and derive much 
benefit from what they read. Many members of the 
Sunday-school would in time be trained up to be members 
of the denomination that established it, and in course of 
time a chapel would be built for their use, and preaching 
held in it. Thus the Sunday-school proved the most 
powerful auxiliary in establishing the cause of the most 
influential sects in these parts, and in erecting the great 
number of chapels we meet with in all parts of Wales. 

There is no doubt that the population was in a deplorable 
state of ignorance about the time when this movement 
took place, and the whole thing is described as if attended 
by some supernatural effect in its influence upon the 
population. Instead of profane amusements on Sundays, 
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such as dancing, cock-fighting, playing interludes, fight- 
ing and quarrelling, schools and public catechizings were 
generally established throughout the country, and a great 
desire to acquire knowledge was excited in many places 
when the people had been instructed to read their own 
language. Welsh words conveyed ideas to the minds of the 
peasantry as soon as they were able to read the language, 
and this many of them were able to accomplish with 
but an ordinary degree of diligence in about six months. 
Sunday-schools were highly beneficial in these remote 
parts before day-schools were established, as they are at 
present, in every parish. It is true that the instruction 
in them was often very superficial and imperfect, and im- 
parted by persons by no means qualified to teach others ; 
but many, in spite of that, by their own diligence and 
application, gained much knowledge, which proved highly 
beneficial to them. 

As a proof of this, we may mention the case of the 
Rev. J. Breese, who became an Independent minister in 
great reputation, first in Liverpool, and afterwards at 
Caermarthen. He owed all his instruction to the Sunday- 
school at firsts and, becoming a preacher, he was enabled, 
through the assistance of his friends, to go to school, and 
became a minister of great eminence and popularity. At 
first he was a farm servant in very humble circumstances, 
at a place called Cwm Carnedd, in the parish of Llan- 
brynmair. Hc'used to come over after his day's work to 
preach in his smock-frock, to Dol - y - Garregwen, in 
Llanerfyl parish. He was the father of the late Mr. 
Edward Breese, Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Merioneth, and of Mr. John Breese, a solicitor and Town 
Clerk of Pwllheli, who died at Oporto, 1858. {Montgomery- 
shir& Collections, vol. ix., p. 140.) 

The Rev. J. Roberts, of Llanbrynmair, and his two 
sons, the Rev. S. Roberts and John Roberts, now of 
Cgnwy, walked much over to this remote district to 
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establish the cause of the Independents in the wild locality 
of Nant-yr-Eira. This place is five or six miles distant 
from any church, and belongs to the parish of Llanerfyl, 
as far as the boundary of Llanbrynmair, and is not less 
than five or six miles from the church of that parish, and 
about the same distance from that of Llanerfyl. In old 
times, the inhabitants went once on Sunday frequently to 
their parish church, though the distance was great, over a 
wild and bleak road, without shelter or protection ; but 
when chapels were erected near them, they lost sight of 
their parish church, and became Dissenters, and in time 
forgot the ties which united them to their own parish, 
both secular and religious. 



VI. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Not many distinguished persons connected with this 
parish have had their history brought down to our time. 
No doubt the names of many individuals who have done 
some good service in their time, have fallen into oblivion, 
because no one recorded their actions nor took notice of 
them after their death, and therefore they are now for- 
gotten. Among the few who have been more fortunate, 
and whose lives have been thought worthy of notice, we 
may mention the following : 

The Rev. David Evans, who was Rector of Llanerfyl 
from 1737 to 1767, and Vicar-choral of St. Asaph at the 
same time. He was a good scholar and an excellent 
Welsh critic. He assisted Dr. Burney in his * History of 
Music,* and Mr. Edward Jones, the author of the * Musical 
and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards,* in the musical 
portion of that work. In 1767 he exchanged Llanerfyl 
for Llanymynech, where he spent the remainder of his 
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fl/lfiAu**./»^, life, and died in 1788. He was buried at LJanymynech, 
y/ '/' and a marble tablet was erected to his memory at that 
church. 

The Rev. Joseph Thomas was born at Llysyn, in this 
parish, and married a daughter of Parkhurst, author of 
the ' Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament.' 
It is said that he assisted his father-in-law in his literary 
labours. (Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. xvi., p. 82.) 

Erfyl, Eurful, or Urful, is the female saint to 
whom the church of Llanerfyl is dedicated. It is sup- 
posed that she was a daughter of St. Padarn, who was 
Bishop of Llanbadarn Fawr in the sixth century, and his 
diocese extended to the county of Montgomery, and com- 
prised a great part of it. Cadfan, the founder of Llan- 
gadfan Church, would in that case be her uncle. Tradi- 
tion states that she was buried at Llanerfyl, and that her 
tombstone is the ancient inscribed stone which we have 
already noticed in a former part of this paper. 

Robert ab Oliver was the third son of Oliver ab 
Thomas, of Neuaddwen, in this parish. He went to live at 
Cynhinfa about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and during his residence there he built a bridge over the 
river Vyrnwy for the convenience of the public, and it 
was called after him Pont Robert ab Oliver, or Pont 
Robert ; and the village adjoining the bridge was also 
called by the same name. The estate belonging to him 
descended, as he died without issue, to a second niece, 
who married Owen Vaughan, Esq., of Llwydiarth, and it 
came through him to the Wynnstay family. 

Hugh Jones (Erfyl) was a native of this parish, and 
was born at an old farmhouse called Cae*r Bachau, in the 
year 1789. He was a nephew of Mr. Hugh Jones of 
Maesglasau, in the parish of Mallwyd, the translator of 
the works of Josephus into Welsh, and the author of 
several other works. As he was a cripple from childhood, 
and therefore not likely to earn his living by manual 
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labour, his parents gave him better education than the 
rest of the children, in order to qualify him for the calling 
of a schoolmaster. He was a good Welsh scholar, a 
sound critic, and a poet of no mean pretensions. There 
is an address to him, and also several letters, in the 
works of Rev. Walter Davies, M.A., where he is highly 
commended for some of his earlier poems. At the 
Beaumaris Eisteddfod in 1832, he gained a medal of the 
Gwyneddigion Society in London, for the best essay on 
the Syntax of the Welsh Language. He resided in 
Chester for many years, where he edited the Gwladgarwr 
for Mr. Edward Parry, and assisted the Rev. Evan Evans 
(Jeiian Glan Geirionydd, ^6%T<ihiriouny4d), when he edited the 
same periodical before it was published by Mr. Parry. 
He also assisted Mr. Evans in writing his Commentary on 
the Bible, * Darluniadol ' (* Pictorial Bible '), which was 
published by Messrs. Evans and Ducker, Chester. He 
was the author of several works in Welsh, besides. He 
died in Chester, May 26, 1868, and was buried at Llan- 
erfyl, his native parish, and a tombstone, with a suitable 
inscription upon it, was erected there to his memory. 
(Enwogion Cymru; * Montgomeryshire Worthies.') 

The Rev. Joseph McIntosh, B.A., who was Rector of 
this parish from i860 to the time of his death, which 
happened February 6, 1882, in his sixty-third year, was a 
native of Bangor, in Carnarvonshire, and was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He was ordained deacon in 
1842, and priest in 1843. He served the Curacy of 
Welshpool from 1842 to 1847, when he was preferred to 
the Rectory of Llanwyddelan by Bishop Short, and four 
years after he received, in addition, the living of Llan- 
Uugan. In i860 he was appointed the Rector of Llanerfyl. 
During his residence there, the old church was taken 
down, and a new one erected in its place, from plans of the 
late Mr. Edward Haycock, of Shrewsbury. He had been 
ailing for some time before his death, but was able to attend 

8 
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to his duties as usual even on the Sunday before he died, 
when he delivered three sermons, and administered the 
Holy Communion. When the sad event was made 
known, as may be imagined, it caused the most painful 
feeling, and signs of grief were to be seen on almost every 
face in the place. He was greatly respected by all in the 
parish, and his reputation as an active clergyman and a 
scholar extended throughout the country about him. He 
always took a very active part in all matters connected 
with the Church and its welfare, and his own parish in 
particular, and took much interest in the education of the 
young. His parish lost in him a very energetic and active 
man, and the poor a very kind and considerate friend. 
He was one of the managers of the National School, 
Chairman of the School Board, Guardian of the Poor, 
Chairman of the Parish Vestries, Commissioner of Taxes, 
etc. His funeral was a public one, and was attended by 
a large number of the parishioners, and most of the clergy 
throughout the whole district. His funeral sermon was 
preached the following Sunday by the Rev. G. Edwards, 
Rector of Llangadfan, from Hebrews ix. 29. 



vn. 

FOLK-LORE. 

Superstitions^ and charms exercise powerful influence 
over the minds of many parties in the most remote parts 
of this and the surrounding parishes. The following are 
mentioned among many other strange beliefs which might 
be supposed to belong to the dark ages. It is said that a 
bird which is called * Aderyn-y-corph,' the corpse bird, 
comes to the window of a dying person and beats it with 
his wings to warn him of his approaching end, or at other 

^ See Appendix B. 
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times shrieks repeatedly in passing by the house. A 
small blue light, called * Canwyll-y-corph,' the corpse 
candle, is also said to be frequently seen to proceed from 
the room where a death is to take place, and follow the 
road which the funeral procession will afterwards take on 
its way to church. 

Clwyf yr edau wlan (sickness of the woollen thread). 
This sickness is generally one of great debility and pros- 
tration of the nervous system, and when persons cannot 
account for it, they resort to the person in the neighbour- 
hood who is accounted skilful in dealing with such a com- 
plaint. The charmer, in order to ascertain the nature of 
the complaint, takes out a woollen thread, and measures 
the length from the elbow of the sick person to the tip of 
the middle finger. This is tied round the neck of the- 
person, and having remained there a short time, is taken 
off and measured again, and if it had lengthened, the 
complaint is declared not to be that of the woollen thread ; 
but if it became shorter, it is pronounced to be that com- 
plaint, and can be cured as such. The extent of the 
complaint is shown by the shortening of the thread, which 
at times would be as much as two or three inches. After 
the nature and extent of the complaint were thus ascer- 
tained, the thread is made into a skein, and put round 
the neck of the sick person. Then a mixture of drugs is 
prepared, made of a quart of old ale, into which a piece 
of red-hot iron is dipped, and half an ounce of saffron is 
put, tied up in a piece of clean muslin. This mixture is 
divided into seven equal portions, and administered in 
two doses daily. The thread is measured thrice daily, to 
mark the progress of the cure or the reverse, and some 
words from Scripture are used by the charmer at the 
time. 

The Tragedy at Cae-W-bwla ; a son murdered by his own 
parents, — This story has been already published in vol. 
xvi. of the Montgomeryshire Collections, in an article by the 
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Rev. Elias Owen, on * Folk-lore, Superstitions, or What- 
not, in Montgomeryshire and elsewhere.* Mr. Owen had 
his first information on the subject from me,^ and added 
to it what he obtained from an old ballad on the same 
subject, printed and sung in fairs and markets throughout 
the country for a long time. The title of it is *Can y 
blottyn Du,' the song of the black spot. Cae-'r-bwla, 
where it is said the tragedy happened, is an old farmhouse 
in the parish of Llanerfyl, in an isolated spot about two 
miles from the village, and about the same distance from 
Llangadfan, lying opposite to it, on the top of an elevated 
ground. It is now the property of Mr. Nannau, of 
Gwynfryn, near Cricciaeth, in Carnarvonshire, and it is 
the only property he has anywhere about in this neighbour- 
hood. Having paid a visit to the place to make inquiries 
respecting the murder, which tradition reports to have 
taken place there at some remote period, I will give the 
particulars as I had them from the neighbours, the tenant 
at the farm, and the ballad to which we have already re- 
ferred. There lived there a farmer, at one time, who had 
a young family about to turn out into the world. The 
eldest son was determined to go abroad, and for that pur- 
pose he was apprenticed for seven years on board a vessel 
called the Black Prince. He served out his time on board 
that vessel, and, in the words of the ballad, was three 
seven winters — viz., twenty-one years — besides, on the 
coasts of Turkey and India, robbing people and casting 
them into the sea — as a pirate, we presume — and getting 
hold of their riches. His family knew nothing of him, 
and received no communication from him, and did not 
know whether he was alive or dead. The ballad says 
that he had experienced much rough weather, and in the 

^ Mr. Edwards is here mistaken. The first intimation of this tragedy 
I had from Mr. Roberts, the intelligent and successful schoolmaster of 
Llanerfyl endowed school. When I mentioned the story to Mr. 
Edwards, 1 found that he had a written version of the tale, which he 
gave me to peruse. — E. O. 
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end was driven by a storm to a harbour in the county of 
Cornwall. He walked from the place of landing to the 
house of his sister — it is not said whether the walk was a 
long or a short one— and asked her, pretending to be a 
stranger, if she had a brother who was a traveller, and if 
he was at home then ? She answered him, she hoped she 
had a brother whose mind had been set upon travelling, 
and that he had a black spot upon his arm, but she knew 
not what had become of him. He gave her to understand 
that he himself was the traveller, and the black spot on 
his arm was still to be seen, and asked her about his 
father and mother, and in what condition was the pro- 
perty. She, in reply, said that the estate was all right, 
and every gift connected with it was safe and sound ; but 
there was a small debt on the property. He tells her 
that he would make all haste he could to satisfy all 
demands, and the following morning get up early and go 
and pay all the debt. He leaves the house of his sister, 
and tells her that he would go to his father's as a stranger 
and seek lodgings there for the night. He did so, and 
was entertained, not knowing who he was, and gives a 
bag to his mother to keep for him until the morning. 
The old people talk together in a whisper, saying that 
they had enough in that bag if they could commit a 
murder. The son is sleeping soundly in the night, and is 
murdered with a sharp knife — his own mother holding 
the candle for the foul deed to be done. They throw the 
corpse to the hayloft, and hide it there until they had an 
opportunity to bury it in some secret place. The next 
morning his sister arrives, bringing all sorts of dainties to 
welcome her brother; she asks her father for him. ' What 
brother are you asking for ?' said the old man. ' No one 
was here last night.' * Oh, yes, indeed !' she replied ; * it 
is no use you denying it, for he showed me the black spot 
on his arm.' Then the old man began to swear : * What 
curse has overtaken me ? If I have killed my own son, I 
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myself shall also be*overtaken with the same fate X And 
the old woman also said, * If I held the light, the same 
knife that murdered him [shall also murder me.' Both 
father and mother killed themselves there and then ; the 
sister saw three corpses before her, and she lost her senses, 
and continued so to her dying days. 

Such is the substance of this sad story as given chiefly 
in the ballad, and corroborated by the traditions of the 
neighbourhood. The scene of the tragedy is different in 
the ballad from that given by the local traditions of the 
place, for in the ballad it is stated that the event took 
place in Cornwall ; but I agree with what Mr. Owen says, 
* that the ballad describes the customs and habits of Wales, 
wherever the eventjtook place ; and, upon a review of the 
case, I am inclined to believe that the event and descrip- 
tion thereof belong to Wales.' The tradition, as related 
to me by those that live in the neighbourhood, and the 
tenant at the farm, would lead me to believe that some- 
thing of the kind took place there at a remote period, 
perhaps as much as two hundred years ago. The present 
tenant informed me that he and his family had lived there 
for upwards of a hundred years, and he had heard his 
mother talking of the event as a thing that had occurred 
a long time before she was born, and she was ninety-seven 
years old when she died. As is frequently the case with 
those events, the house, it was said, was much troubled 
with a ghost or a spirit for a great length of time after- 
wards, until it was consigned to a wooden box, and 
buried under a bush about a quarter of a mile from the 
house in the middle of a meadow. And it is to remain 
there until the river that runs down from Nant-yr-eira has 
swept away the bush, which is at present more than a 
furlong from it, and a deep ravine and a steep rocky bed 
in the way, which it will take many hundreds of years to 
carry away, if it will ever do such a thing. 

Many strange stories are related yet in the place of the 
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sad doings of the ghost at the house and on the premises 
before it was consigned to the wooden box, and buried 
under a bush in the meadow, as stated ; and it is to be 
hoped that it will not leave its resting-place soon again. 
The crockery was often smashed in the middle of the 
night, strange noises were heard frequently in the house 
and about it, but nothing was seen when a search was 
made for the causes of these events. 



APPENDIX A. 



In the spring of 1882, or rather at that time of the year 
when spring embraces the summer, I was staying at 
the Rectory of Llangadfan. The Rector, the Rev, G. 
Edwards, has already enriched the pages of the Powys- 
land Collections with the history of the parishes of Garth- 
beibio and Llangadfan, and he is about to do the same 
service for Llanerfyl, the notes, etc., of the late Rector 
of that parish having been entrusted to Mr. Edwards by 
Mrs. Mcintosh. We stood outside the rectory facing 
Llanerfyl, and I spoke to him about the Caerbwla tragedy, 
which I had that day heard of from Mr. Roberts, the 
schoolmaster of Llanerfyl. The Rector pointed out to me 
the farmhouse where the horrible murder is said to have 
taken place ; and pointing down the valley in the direction 
of Llanerfyl, he showed me the spot, or endeavoured to 
show me the spot, where the sister of the niurdered man 
lived. This tale will appear, I have no doubt, from the 
accurate pen of Mr. Edwards when he writes the * History 
of Llanerfyl,' and I will only give its main points from 
memory. The tale is as follows : 

A Son Murdered by his Father, — A man who lived at a 
farm called Caerbwla, in the parish of Llanerfyl, which 
farm is situated in a secluded spot not very far from 
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Llangadfan Rectory, at the entrance of a mountain 
valley called Nant-yr-eira, left his home, when a young 
man, for foreign parts. After many years' absence he 
returned a rich man. Instead of going direct to his 
father's house, he called upon his sister, who lived in a 
farm called Caerbacha, a distance of some miles from 
Caerbwla. She did not recognise him, but he made 
himself known to her, after he had asked her if she had 
any mark by which she could recognise her missing 
brother, and upon her mentioning a black spot on his 
arm, he showed her the mark on his own arm ; and he 
informed her that he intended going home to the old 
people that night, but that he would not reveal himself 
to them, but would feign he was a traveller, and that 
she was to come the next morning by breakfast time to 
their home, and that then they would together have the 
pleasure of surprising their parents. He went to Caerbwla ; 
his parents did not identify him ; he obtained a lodging 
for the night ; he was observed to be rich ; and that night 
he was murdered, and his body hidden, by his own father 
and mother. The next morning his sister came to the 
house, and asked if any stranger had been there; she 
was answered in the negative, but she said, * Yes, yes, 
my brother was here ; and I saw the black spot on his 
arm.' Struck with remorse, they confessed their deed, 
and going to the body, discovered from the mark that 
they had indeed taken the life of their son. Both com- 
mitted suicide, and the daughter became mad. 

Such is the substance of this sad tale. The house 
where the tragedy occurred was ever afterwards supposed 
to be haunted, but the spirit was laid under a solitary 
tree not far from the house, and there it is to rest until 
the brook that runs down Nant-yr-eira has swept the 
tree away. This is not likely to be for many long years, 
but the brook is said to be approaching the tree. With 
this latter part of the tale I have not much to do, but it 
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is worth recording, for it deals with the popular super- 
stition that spirits when laid are not without hope of 
regaining their liberty in the dim future. 

I was very much struck with the circumstances con- 
nected with this sad tale, and I repeated it to the Rev. 
D. James, Rector of Garthbeibio, who immediately said 
that he remembered a song called * Can-y-Blotyn Du,' 
or The Black Spot Song, which was sung in fairs when 
he was a lad. Following the hint thus given me by Mr. 
James, I ultimately, through the kindness of the Rev. 
James Jones, Rector of Gwaenysgor, near Rhyl, and by 
the courtesy of the Rev. D. Morgan, Vicar of Penrhyn 
Deudraeth, who has a rich collection of Welsh ballads, 
obtained a copy of this song. The song differs in several 
particulars from the tale now given, but evidently both 
had a common origin. I will now give this song in the 
original. 

' Can Y Blotyn Du. 

* Grandewch y stori greulon, 
Fu gynt yn ngwlad y Saesbn, 
Ger Haw i gaerau pentref Caer, 
O fewn i Gomwal tirion. 

* Hen wr oedd yno'n tario, 
A'i blant o'i ddeutu'n bordro, 
A'i fab hynaf yn ddiwad, 

A'i fwriad ar drafaelio. 

* Tr mor fe fynai fentro, 

Yn brentis ca'dd ei rwymo, 

Dros saith mlynedd efo'r " Black Prince ^^ 

Nis gwyddai ei ffrins oddi wrtho. 

* Bu hefyd dri saith gaua' 
Ar gost y Twrc a'r India, 

Yn speilio'r gwyr a*u taflu'r mor, 
'Nol dwyn eu trysor pena' 

* Ca'dd dywydd drwd anniddan 
Daeth gwynt yn groes i'w amcan, 

Fe chwythai'r Hong mewn cyflawn sail 
Vx Ian i Gornwal hafan. 

* I d^ ei chwaer fe gerddai, 
F'el d'eithr fe ofynai, 

" A oes trafaeHwr i chwi'n frawd? 
A ydyw'n ddiwawd gartre ?" 
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* " Mae i mi frawd, gobeithio, 
A'i fwriad ar drafaelio, 

Ac ar ei fraich mae Blotyn Du^ 
Nis gwn be ddarfu iddo/' 

< "Fi yw'r trafaeliw'r caled, 
Ar Blotyn Du sy' i'w weled ; 
Pa sut mae hynt fy mam a'm tad ? 
Pa sut mae'n stat yn 'styried ?" 

* " Mae*r 'stat yn ddifai ddigon, 
Pob rbodd sy'n rhwym a graslon, 
Ond ei bod wedi myn'd ar feth, 
Ac ami beth dy led ion." 

* Dywedoedd yntau, "ymroaf 
I wneud pob brys a gallaf ; 
Bore foru codaf n Hon, 

A*i boll ddyledion talaf." 

' I dy ei dad fe gerddai, 
Fel d'eithr fe lettyai, 
Fe ro'i g6d i wraig y ty 
Pw cbadw hyd y bore. 

* Gwr a wraig dy wedai'n isel, 

" Ni gawsom hyn mewn gafael ; 
Mae genym ddigon ar ein tro, 
Os gallwn ni fwrdro'n ddiogel." 

' Y mab oe'n cysgu'n gy wrain, 
A'r gyllell lem hwy lladden, 
A'i fam ei hun mewn purion bwyll, 
Yn dal y ganwyll weren. 

* Pr daflod wair hwy taflen' 
Ac yno hwy gadawen, 

NeS caent hwy le mewn ddirgel fan, 
Roi 'i ddwvrudd dan ddaearen. 

* Ei chwaer ddoe yno'n foreu, 
A phob ryw fath o foethau, 

I roeso ei hanwyl frawd i'r wlad, — 
Am dano i'w thad gofynai. 

* " Pvvy frawd wyt ti'n ymofyn ? 
Nis bu yma neithiwr undyn ;" 

" O do yn wir, na wadwch ddim, 
Dangosodd i mi'r Blotyn^^ 

* Dechreuai'r hen wr dyngu — 
" Pwy felldith a ddaeth imi ? 
Os lledais i fy mab fy hun, 
Dof finai i'r un dihenydd." 
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* Yr hen wraig hithau ddVedai, 
" Os fi fu'n dala'r goleu, 

'E gaifF y gyllell yn ai llid, 
Wneud fy nihenydd ineu." 

* Fe wclai'r ferch dair celain, 
Nis gall'sai fod yn Uawen ; 

A aeth maes o'i choff a felly fu, 
Nes rhowd hi tan ddaearen. 
Diwedd.* 

The following is the substance of this song. It begins 
by calling the attention of the hearer to the cruel story 
that took place in the Saxons' country, near the walls 
of Caer, in the pleasant country of Cornwall. So the 
scene is not laid in Wales, but in Cornwall, and the 
actors are not Welsh. The second stanza depicts an 
old man with his children about him, and the eldest son 
with his mind set upon travelling. The next verse follows 
the son, who is apprenticed for seven years on board the 
Black Prince, but his friends hear nothing from him ; then 
we are told that for * three seven winters ' this son, to 
the cost of the Turk and Indian, becomes a pirate, and 
that after robbing his victims, it was his habit to cast 
them into the sea. 

Between the first and the fifth stanzas twenty-eight 
years seem to have gone by, and then we are told that 
his vessel in a terrible storm is driven, with sails spread, 
upon the shores of Cornwall ; that he walks to his sister's 
house, and, pretending to be a stranger, asks her if she 
has a brother who is a traveller. Her answer is, * Yes, 
I hope I have a brother whose mind was set upon travel- 
ling, and on his arm he had a black spot, but I know not 
what has become of him.' He answers : * I am that 
hard-hearted traveller, and the black spot is to be seen, 
but how are my mother and father, and in what condition 
is the estate?' He is told that the farm is quite large 
enough to support the old people, but that every gift was 
acceptable, and that there was a small debt on the pro- 
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perty. He answers that he will make haste to satisfy 
all demands, and that the next morning he would get up 
early and pay off the debts. 

Then we are told that he goes to his father's house 
and asks, as a stranger, for a lodging ; he gives his purse 
to his mother to keep for him until the morning. 

Now comes the shocking deed ; the old couple, speak- 
ing in whispers, say that in that purse there is enough 
for all their wants if they could only commit the murder 
safely. We are next told that the son is sleeping soundly, 
with a keen knife he is murdered, his mother holding the 
candle while the foul act is being done. They carry the 
corpse to the hayloft,- and there hide him until they can 
make a grave secretly wherein to bury the body. The 
next morning the daughter arrives, laden with dainties 
to welcome home her long-lost brother, and speaking to 
her father, she inquires after him : 

* " Where is my brother dear ?' said she ; 

" Oh where, oh where is he V* 
" A brother of thine we have not seen, 
For here has no one been." 

* " Oh yes, oh yes," she crying said, 

'^ I know he here has been, 
And on his arm I saw the spot 
That oft when young IVe seen." 

* " Then have I slain my own dear son ! 
A curse then rest on me, 
For that same arm that murdered him 
Shall also murder me." 

* The mother, too, now crying said, 

" I held the light whilst he 
Was murdered with that shocking knife,' 
That now shall murder me." 

* The sister saw three bodies lie, 

All smeared with clotted gore, 
And at the sight her reason went, 
And ne'er returnM more.' 

The language of the Welsh song is that of South 
Wales, and not, I believe, that which is spoken in or 
about Llanerfyl, where the scene of the tragedy is placed 
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according to local tradition. It will be observed that 

the song places the scene in Cornwall and not in Wales. 

It would be worth while ascertaining whether such an 

event actually took place in Cornwall, or whether the 

poet transferred the scene from patriotic motives. The 

song is not old, but sufficiently so to make the obtaining 

of the information it contains from such a distance as 

Cornwall a matter of some difficulty. 

With one or two remarks I leave the song. There 

are in it bits of true poetry. Its very abruptness is 

strikingly suggestive. Wherever the event took place, 

the poet describes the customs and habits of Wales ; 

but I am unable to say whether these are also common 

to Cornwall. Upon a review of the case I am inclined 

to believe that the event and its description belong to 

Wales; but I have no doubt that the historian of 

Llanerfyl and the neighbouring parishes will investigate 

the matter, and we shall hear more about the song and 

its burden when the Rev. G. Edwards writes the history 

of Llanerfyl parish. 

E. O. 



APPENDIX B. 

Mr. Edwards does no more than touch the fringe of the 
folk-lore of these parishes. Witches, charms, conjurers 
and spells were once common in all the neighbourhood. 
I will give a few only of these curious, but potent, beliefs. 
Witches. — These were very common, and it was firmly 
believed that they could bring evil upon anyone who re- 
fused them favours. Many tales are still current about 
these hags. A short time ago I visited the district, and 
there I was told of a witch who had only one cow, but 
she took to Llanfair market a greater quantity of butter 
than the biggest farmer. She was at once suspected of 
wrong-doing, and a man was engaged to keep an eye upon 
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her. One day he observed a hare in a field among the 
cows with a tin can hanging from its neck, evidently there 
to milk the cows into the can. The man stealthily ap- 
proached the hare, but it hopped away in the direction of 
the hag's cottage ; and the man followed and fired, and 
hit the hare which, with a scream, fled towards the 
cottage, and jumped into it through the open window.. 
On the man's entering the abode he found the old woman 
on the bed bleeding, and this was considered proof sufii- 
cient that he had shot the witch whilst she was in the 
shape of a hare. 

Conjurers gave spells to cure sick animals, which were 
worn tied to the horns. Stolen property was often re- 
stored by the intervention of the conjurer. The Bible 
was used as a charm. The bettermost class of farmers 
kept a Bible locked up in a chest, to be resorted to in 
times of trouble. Thus an old man suffering from asthma 
was advised by a friend to place a Bible under his head 
for three nights, as a remedy for his sickness. His wife 
sought for a Bible everywhere, and at last she got the 
loan of an English Bible, which, in lieu of a Welsh one, 
she thought might cure her husband. In three days he 
was well ; the very first night after applying this charm 
he slept soundly. 

Another farmer, who had a sick cow on the Sabbath 
day, after giving her physic, went to the house and got 
his Bible, and, returning to the cow-house, read to the 
patient a chapter, and she recovered. 

Many tales similar to the above I heard from the lips of 
the aged inhabitants of Llanerfyl and Llangadfan, during 
the few days I spent among them, and a long and interest- 
ing chapter could be written on the folk-lore of the- dis- 
trict ; enough, though, has been said to show that this 
subject has not by any means been exhausted. 

E. O. 



THE INUNDATION OF CANTRE-'R-GWAELOD, 

ETC. 

There is a tradition in the west of Wales, that the 
sea at some distant period came in and overwhelmed an 
extensive territory called * Cantre-'r-Gwaelod/ or the 
Lowland Hundred, upon the western coast of Wales. 
And this tradition is corroborated by the testimony of 
several ancient records, both in prose and poetry, still 
preserved in the Welsh language. The Lowland Hundred, 
it is said, occupied a great part of the bay which is now 
called Cardigan Bay; and a straight line drawn from 
Bardsey Island, on the coast of Caernarvonshire, to 
Ramsey, in Pembrokeshire, would probably show the 
extent of land lost when this calamity took place. The 
time assigned to the event is differently stated in different 
records ; for, according to some accounts, it happened as 
early as a.m. 3591, but, according to others, it took place 
in the fifth century. But all the documents on the sub- 
ject coincide in proving the event, though they differ as 
to the date and extent of the inundation. This circum- 
stance, however, may, in some degree, be overlooked, 
when we consider that the event is alluded to by historians, 
bards, and antiquaries, who have written at different 
periods. The person mentioned as the main cause of the 
disaster was Seithenyn, son of Seithyn Seidi, Prince of 
Dyfed, or Dimetia, a part of South Wales. He, it is said, 
had the care of the flood-gates, which prevented the sea 
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from coming in at high water. The land being low, a 
sort of embankment, or wall^ had been raised to prevent 
the sea bursting in and overflowing it ; the flood-gates, 
probably, were upon some part of this embankment where 
the rivers discharged themselves into the sea, and it was 
necessary to close them at high water; and upon one 
night of feasting and mirth, when the inhabitants were 
buried in sleep and wine, and Seithenyn among the rest, 
the flood-gates were left open, and the sea burst in upon 
the inhabitants, many of whom were buried beneath its 
waves whilst revelling at their banquet, and leading in 
the dance, and their songs of joy were turned into •a 
midnight cry. Some accounts say that Seithenyn himself, 
in his drunkenness, went and opened these flood-gates, 
and thus intentionally caused the lamentable catastrophe. 
In the Triads, which are a collection of very ancient 
historical records in the Welsh language, this Seithenyn 
is called one of the three great arrant drunkards of the 
Isle of Britain. The circumstance is thus recorded in 
the Triads : 

* Seithenyn the Drunkard let in the sea over Cantre-*r- 
Gwaelod, so that all the houses and lands contained in it 
were lost. And before that time there were found in it 
sixteen fortified towns superior to all the towns and cities 
in Wales except Caerlleon on the Usk. And Cantre-'r- 
Gwaelod was the dominion of Gwyddno, King of Cardigan, 
and this event happened in the time of Ambrosius. And 
the people who escaped from that inundation came and 
landed in Ardudwy, the country of Arvon, the Snowdon 
mountains, and other places not before inhabited.' 

Such is the testimony of the Triads. And as to the 
authority of these ancient records, it should be here 
observed that the Druids, among the Britons, did not 
commit their precepts and records to writing, but delivered 
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them in a form most likely to be remembered ; and the 
triad was a form peculiarly adapted for this purpose, 
where the number of circumstances is neither too few to 
make an impression, nor too many to be clearly and 
strongly Engraven on the memory. Thus the ancient 
Druids and bards transmitted the principles of history 
and science to their disciples ; and these triads being only 
commemorative of facts, the dates of those facts can only 
be known from internal or concurrent testimony. 

In the Myvyrian Archaeology there are some poems 
attributed to Gwyddno Garanhir. They are certainly very 
old, and were probably written as early as the sixth or 
seventh century. One of them is written upon the inun- 
dation of Cantre-'r-Gwaelod. The author calls upon 
Seithenyn the Drunkard to stand out and see what he 
had done. The following may be considered as containing 
the meaning of some parts of the poem : — 

* Seithenyn, come out and look towards the abode of 
heroes : the Plain of Gwyddno is overwhelmed by the sea. 
Cursed be the embankment which let in, after wine, the 
open fountain of the roaring deep. Cursed be the keeper 
of the flood-gates, who, after his festive mirth, let in the 
fountain of the desolating ocean. The sound of the 
western wave from the summit of the embankment — let 
this be raised to God. After plenty often follows endless 
ruin. The sound of the western wave from the height 
of the wall — God is to-day implored. Want often follows 
after pride. The sound of the western wave troubles me 
to-night — I have no easy prosperity. After too much 
presumption often cometh a fall. The sound of4he 
western wave invites me to night to leave my abode. 
After arrogance often cometh lasting ruin.' 

Another old poem upon the same subject, which is pub- 
lished in Meyrick's ' History of Cardiganshire,' together 
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with a translation, gives a much eariier date to this event 
than the one mentioned in the Triads. It says it took 
place in the time of Gwrgant Farfdrwch, viz., about 
A.M. 3591, as before stated. Many circumstances lead 
me also to think it must have happened at a much earlier 
period than in the fifth century ; for if it had taken place 
as late as that time, there would have been found a better 
and more circumstantial account of it connected with the 
history of Wales during that period ; and we find nothing 
in the geographical description of the country in the time 
of the Romans likely to lead us to form an opinion that 
any great extent of land, or any towns of importance, 
existed in their time where Cardigan Bay now lies. We 
find no trace of any extensive territory situated there in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, of Ptolemseus, or in the works 
of Richard of Cirencester. And it is not likely, if such 
an extensive territory and so many towns existed there 
during the Roman period, that they would have left them 
unnoticed; therefore, we may reasonably conclude that 
the inundation happened at some period before the 
Christian era. 

Many traditions connected with this calamity are, I 
have been informed, related to this day in some of the 
districts bordering upon Cardigan Bay ; and it would be 
difficult to account for these traditions unless they have 
been handed down from age to age, without supposing that 
a large tract of land, once the abode of men, was at some 
distant period swallowed up by the sea. A proverb is 
often made use of among the inhabitants of these parts 
when any great calamity befalls any person : — 

* Ochenaid Gwyddno Garanhir, 
Pan droes y don dros ei din' 

* The sigh of Gwyddno Garanhir, 
When the wave came over his land.' 

And it has a reference, no doubt, to the inundation of 
Cantre-'r-Gwaelod. About two leagues to the east of 
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Cardigan Isle is Cribach Road, where, according to 
tradition, there was a town before the inundation, and 
this town, it is said, was much frequented by the inhabi- 
tants of Gaul. Bardsey Island at one time belonged to 
Pembrokeshire, and paid its taxes to it — amongst others, 
a county rate of fourpence. Some superstitions peculiar 
to that country, such as the superstition of the corpse- 
candle,^ and others, are also found in the southern part 
of Caernarvonshire. 

Several high ridges, resembling the remains of some 
old embankments, are still visible, at low water, in 
Cardigan Bay, and may be traced a long distance into 
the sea. One of them, called Sarn Badrig, may be traced, 
it is said, for twenty-one miles, and is often dry for nine 
miles when the water is low. This is generally supposed 
to be some remains of the embankment raised to prevent 
the sea from overflowing the country ; and at the end of 
it there are sixteen large stones, one of which is four yards 
in diameter. * Sarn Badrig,' says Mr. Bingley, * is a stone 
wall which runs out into the sea from Mochras, a point 
of land a few miles to the south of Harlech, in a south- 
west direction, for nearly twenty miles ; it is a wonderful 
work, being throughout twenty-four feet thick.' But 
Mr. Lewis Morris says that it is a ledge of rock, very 
narrow, and steep on the north side, but with regular 
soundings on the other side. There is a similar ridge, 
but not so long, called Sarn Cynfelyn, near Aberystwyth. 
This reaches seven miles into the sea ; and close to the 
termination of it are found some ruins like the remains 
of old walls, which are called Caer Wyddno, or Gwyddno's 
fortification; and it is supposed that the royal palace 
once stood here, and the seat of Gwyddno Garanhir. 
Some persons say that these ridges are nothing more than 
beds of solid rock, extending into the sea in various 

1 Tradition says that the corpse-candle was originally confined to 
the diocese of St. David. — E. O. 
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directions, and covered with sand. But others affirm in 
reply that the embankments were built upon these rocks, 
and that some portions of the walls are found to this day 
under the sea. There are three other ridges similar to 
the above, but not so long, to be seen at low water in other 
parts of Cardigan Bay. Sarn-y-Bwch, near Aberdysyni, 
in Merionethshire, extends about a mile and a half into 
the sea ; Sarn Dewi, near St. David's, Aberq.rth, extends 
about a quarter of a mile ; and Sarn Cadwgan, about a 
mile from the above, is about a mile and a quarter in 
length. 

If it were possible to collect all the traditions respecting 
the inundation of Cantre-'r-Gwaelod, which are scattered 
amongst the inhabitants of the surrounding country, these 
might throw considerable light upon the subject ; and if 
it were possible, also, to examine those ridges already 
described, in order to ascertain whether the hand of man 
has been at work in the formation of any part of them, 
or not, such an inquiry would amply repay the labour and 
research of the antiquary and the archaeologist. There 
are many other indications along the coast in these parts 
that the sea, in days gone by, has encroached upon the 
land. Remains of large forests have been discovered in 
various parts, extending a long distance into the sea, and 
the marks of the axe were distinctly seen upon some of 
the trees thus found. Not many years ago a considerable 
number of large oak trees were discovered under the bed 
of the sea near the mouth of the river Dysyni : one of 
these trees measured six feet in diameter. 

All the southern parts of the coast of Merionethshire 
exhibit strong indications of the progressive state of the 
sea in the vast banks of peat which extend along the 
coast towards Towyn, and reach to an unknown distance 
into the water. The same thing may be said, also, of the 
coast of Pembrokeshire. One circumstance is mentioned 
in an old MS. written before the time of Camden, and 
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published in the Cambrian Register, worthy of notice in 
this place. The writer says : — 

* Another rare and strange thing is to be remembered 
of certain roots of trees, which, about twelve or eighteen 
years past, were seen on the sands at Newgal ; by reason 
it seemeth that the violence of the sea, or some extreme 
flood of the rivers in winter, washed away the sand which 
is daily overflown by the tide, that there appeared in 
the sand infinite numbers of the butts of trees in the 
places where they had been growing, and there appeared 
the very stroke of the hatchet at the felling of those trees. 
By this it appeareth that the sea in that place hath in- 
truded upon the land. This thing Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who wrote his description of Wales in the time of Henry 
the Second, noteth ; for, in his time also, these butts of 
timber were seen, and he layeth it as a strange memorial 
to posterity.'^ 

Camden's testimony confirms the above when he says : — 

* We may gather from the words of Giraldus, that Cape 
St. David's once extended further into the sea, and that 
the form of the promontory has been altered. When 
Henry the Second was in Ireland, by reason of an extra- 
ordinary violence of storms, the sandy shores of this coast 
were laid bare, and the face of the land appeared, which 
had been covered for many ages. Also the trunks of 
trees which had been cut down, standing in the midst of 
the sea, with the strokes of the axe as fresh as if they had 
been yesterday, with very black earth, and several old 
blocks like ebony ; so that it did not appear like the sea 
shore, but rather resembled a grove — by a miraculous meta- 
morphosis, perhaps ever since the time of the Deluge, or 
long after, at least very anciently — cut down and consumed, 

' Bogs or turbaries containing butts of trees are found in most parts 
of Wales, often on, or near, the summits of the hills. — E. O. 
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and swallowed up by degrees by the violence of the sea 
continually encroaching upon, and washing off, the land.* 

At a meeting of the Genealogical Society in 1832, a 
paper was read by the Rev. James Yates, M.A., F.G.S., 
on a submarine forest in Cardigan Bay. The forest 
extends along the coast of Merionethshire and Cardigan- 
shire, and is divided into two parts by the estuary of the 
river Dovey, which separates these counties. It is bounded 
on the land side by a sandy beach and a wall of shingles. 
Beyond this wall is a tract of bog and marsh, formed by 
streams of water, which are partly discharged by oozing 
through sand and shingles. As the position of the above 
wall is liable to change, it may have at one time enclosed 
the part which is now submarine. The remains of the 
forest are covered by a bed of peat, and distinguished by 
an abundance of pholas Candida and teredo nivalis. 

There are likewise many proofs of the advancement of 
the sea along the coast to the north of Cardigan Bay. 
When the Roman army, under Suetonius Paulinus, in- 
vaded the Island of Anglesey, the cavalry crossed the 
Menai Strait partly by swimming over, and partly by 
fording it, according to Tacitus's account. The place 
where the Romans crossed over the Menai is said to be 
near Porthamel ; and now the river is about half a mile 
broad there at low water, and many fathoms deep. And 
near the same place Agricola and his forces crossed over 
fifty years after Suetonius, when, as we learn from the 
same author, the infantry and cavalry swam over and 
forded the river, having first gained information from the 
inhabitants, who were well acquainted with the fords, as 
to the method in the country of swimming over such 
places ; but at present it would be impossible to cross over 
any part of the Menai in the manner described by the 
Roman author. 

There is a tradition similar to the one respecting 
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Cantre-'r-Gwaelod, that the whole of that range of sand 
which extends from the vicinity of Beaumaris towards 
Great Orme's Head, and called Traeth-y-Lafan, was 
overwhelmed by an inundation, and that it was then the 
estate of one Helyg ab Glanog, who lived at a place 
called Dol Helyg, in that neighbourhood. This calamity, 
like the foregoing one, is said to have come upon the 
place unexpectedly during a great feast in the house of 
Helyg ab Glanog. When the guests were carousing, and 
calling for more wine, the harper was suddenly struck 
with amazement, as his spirit foresaw the coming evil. 
And the servant, who had gone down to the cellar for 
wine, rushed wildly into the hall, crying out, * The tide ! 
the tide!' The harper and the servant alone had time 
to escape, and found safety in the mountains ; all the rest 
were swallowed up, lands, flocks, and houses, by the 
impetuous torrent. 

A vast extent of inhabited country is supposed to have 
been overrun by the sea to the north of the town of 
Abergele ; and, as a proof of this, we may cite an epitaph 
in the Welsh language, without a date or a name, stating 
that the person to whose memory the monument had 
been erected lived three miles to the north; but three 
miles to the north of the town of Abergele would now 
extend a long distance into the sea. Many other testi- 
monials might be added, both from ancient records and 
traditions, to show that the sea has encroached upon the 
land on the western coast of Wales. But if the geological 
evidences could be examined along the whole line of 
coast from Pembrokeshire to the estuary of the Dee, I 
think much light would be thrown upon what has been 
already stated of the inundation of Cantre-'r-Gwaelod. 

The following poem on the subject contains some 
interesting matter, translated from the works of the 
Welsh Bards, many of whom allude to the Inundation 
of Cantre-'r-Gwaelod : — 
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THE LOWLAND HUNDRED. 

All nature hailed the coming light 
Whilst on the far extended lawn, 

The morning dew was shining bright, 
And smiling on the eastern dawn. 

The Lowland, clad in summer bloom, 

Awoke to hail the rising sun ; 
And none foresaw their coming doom. 

Nor dreamed the ocean in would run. 

The towns were full of joy and mirth. 
And gladness reigned throughout the land ; 

Like the inhabitants of earth. 
When erst the Deluge was at hand. 

The hills were green, and smiling flowers 
The meadows clad and hedged the way ; 

And songs of birds, among the bowers. 
The morn revived, and closed the day. 

The husbandman saw with delight, 
The year's produce smiling round ; 

His flock, that roamed the mountain height. 
The cattle on the level ground. 

He saw how fruits weighed down his trees. 
How heaven did all his fields adorn ; 

And how, before the morning breeze, 
Waved on the plain the yellow corn. 

But, ah ! what judgment then wa-s nigh .^ 
Impending wrath was close at hand ; 

This turned their joy to midnight cry. 
And fields of corn to beds of sand. 

The ocean rolled his mountain wave, 
Where lofty towers reached the sky ; 

And turned the palace to a grave — 
Now vessels sail where cities lie ! 

Where grazed the cattle, now the whale 
Is rolling down the boiling deep ; 

Where flowers drank the morning g^ale, 
The monsters of the ocean creep. 

And where the maid the herds among. 
Once sweetly sung at close of day. 

The mermaid, and the siren's song. 
Now tempt the sailor from his way. 
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A day was kept through all the land, 
As festival for young and old ; 

The Prince, with his illustrious band, 
Was there, and all his warriors bold. 

The bards rehearsed their songs of praise, 
The minstrels also showed their skill ; 

The custom once of ancient days. 
When freedom ruled the human will. 

The Druid, in his robes of white. 
Explained the depth of nature's laws ; 

How from the east came first the light, 
And where the sun at midnight goes. 

How in the sky the moon returns. 
At stated periods, great or small ; 

What distant regions Titan burns. 
When moving round this earthly ball. 

How storms and tempests sweep the land. 
And where the winds in bonds remain ; 

When Neptune first obtained command. 
To keep within his watery plain. 

* The earth,' he said, * from nothing came, 
And all the host of heaven above ; 

The voice of God proclaimed his name, 
And living things began to move.' 

Of Llion's lake he also told, 

And how it burst and drowned the land ; 
And swept away the men of old, 

When nothing could before it stand. 

Next, after him, the Ovate came. 
Clad in robes of summer green. 

To tell them of their country's fame 
Through distant ages, which had been. 

As night comes on to cast her veil 
Of darkness over earth and sky, 

The festive mirth and joy prevail 
In every town and village nigh. 

The mazy dance is going round, 
And sound of music fills the hall ; 

The youth by spell of pleasure bound, 
Obey the siren's urgent call. 

And seated high above the rest, 
The aged minstrel sweeps his lyre. 

His music thrills through every breast, 
And fills each heart with heavenly fire. 
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Thus songs of joy beguile the night, 
And steal the time on angels' wings ; 

Until before the dawning light, 
The wind a tale of horror brings. 

The sky is spread with sudden gloom, 
The stars are buried out of sight ; 

As if to mourn the approaching doom. 
And add fresh horrors to the ni^ht 1 

And suddenly there was a cry, 
^ The sea ! the sea is coming on ; 

The rolling surges now are nigh, 
Oh, fly for life ! begone, begone !' 

Then, in a n>oment came a roar 

Like thunder on the laughing throng ; 

The rushing torrent from the shore 
Broke up the dance, and mocked the song. 

Seithenyn, buried now in sleep. 
The floodgates opened in his wine ; 

And on them rushed the angry deep, 
Commissioned by the wrath divine. 

The torrent deluged wide the land, 
And to the cities forced its way ; 

The palaces were filled with sand, 
And thousands in their ruins lay. 

And many to the mountains ran. 
Pursued and followed by the wave ; 

Whilst others closed their earthly span 
In sleep, and found the bed their grave. 

And oh ! the sad, the solemn sight ! 

When o'er the hills the morning broke ; 
The towns, no longer with delight 

Sent up their curling wreaths of smoke. 

No longer from the country round 
The people to the market came ; 

The Lowland was no longer found, 
But all was gone except the name. 

The sea in triumph loudly roar'd 
O'er many a town and fruitful plain ; 

And all the treasures in them stored 
Were floating down the raging main. 

The cattle, through the briny foam. 

Were struggling hard to gain the shore ; 

And multitudes who left their home 
The previous day returned no more ! 
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The infant on his mother's breast 

Now closed his eyes in endless sleep ; 
And both together took their rest 

Beneath the billows of the deep. 

Cries of the drowned and d\ing groans 

Were silenced by the dashing wave ; 
Which round the shore with frequent moans 

To-day rides over many a grave. 

From Bardsey, famed in ancient lore, 

To Ramsey and its coast, they say, 
The Lowland reached, along the shore, 

Now guarded by the fatal Bay. 

And here Gwyddno's noble estate, 

Now lies beneath the raging main. 
He long survived his cruel fate, 

And of his loss did long complain. 



ANCIENT BRITAIN.^ 

Uncertainty of all accounts we have of this country before the Roman 
Invasion. — Ancient Britain peopled from the East ; the opinions of 
ethnologists on the subject. — Britain before the arrival of the 
Romans. — Manners and customs of the inhabitants. — Their skill in 
the useful arts.— Military and naval affairs.— Their form of govern- 
ment. — Traditions respecting the arrival of the inhabitants in 
Britain. — Hu, the Mighty, mentioned in the Triads. — Brutus and 
his companions from Troy, according to the Chronicle and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's history. — Religion of the Ancient Britons. — The 
Druids, their religious ceremonies and creed. — Testimony of the 
classical authors. — Druidical remains now existing. — Stone circles. 
— Cromlechau, barrows, earth-works, old literary remains of the 
Welsh, supposed to contain in them the substance of some of the 
doctrines taught by the Druids. 

The early history of this country, like that of most other 
countries under heaven, is involved in obscurity, and we 
often find truth and falsehood here so mixed up together 
that we are at a loss to know where one begins and the 
other ends. When Julius Caesar and the Romans in the 
year 55 B.C. paid their first visit to our island, they found 
it full of inhabitants, and there were among them many 
indications that they had been in possession of the 
country for a great length of time, and had attained 
to a certain degree of civilization. Most of them had 
abandoned roving or nomadic life, built habitations for 
themselves, and cultivated the soil. Their use of chariots 
also showed that the country was tolerably cleared, and 
their application of iron to various purposes was a cir- 

* A Paper] read before the Royal Historical Society, June i6th, 
1882. 
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cumstance incompatible with a savage state. There are 
also coins in existence belonging to a period anterior to 
the Roman invasions, and bronze instruments belonging 
to the Ancient Britons are frequently dug up. The in- 
habitants, as we learn from Caesar, carried on a kind of 
trade with the surrounding nations, more particularly 
with those of Gaul and Germany, and it is said they were 
familiar with the use of letters. An order of priesthood 
had been established among them, which must have been 
the means of raising the people's character and advancing 
them in civilization. The Druidical order was considered 
more perfect in Britain than on the Continent, for the 
youth of the Continent repaired to Britain to complete 
their education in the mysteries of that religion. 

The cradle of the human race, whence all the nations 
who peopled the earth after the general deluge were dis- 
persed, is supposed to be in higher Asia, about the country 
now called Armenia. Several successive migrations or 
waves of population followed each other from that part, 
and spread over the whole of Europe. The first wave 
consisted of the Celts, who settled in a part of Italy, 
Gaul, and Britain, and next to them the Goths, who were 
followed by the Sarmatians. This view of the dispersion 
of mankind at first is borne out by the remains of the 
ancient languages which belonged to each of these divi- 
sions. These languages are classed under the general 
names of Celtic, Gothic, or German, and Slavonic. The 
Basque, Irish, Welsh, Gaelic, Cornish, and Armoric, are 
considered as languages derived from the Celtic source ; 
the Anglo-Saxon, German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, as derived from the Gothic ; the Polish, Russian, 
Bohemian, Moravian, as derived from the Slavonic. Ail 
the languages which are classed under the above heads 
are evidently related to each other, so as to form one and 
the same family. But each family differs from the other, 
so as to point out its different source and chronology of 
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its origin. And the local position in Europe of the 
different nations, using these languages, is a proof of 
their having occupied that position in succession at 
different periods. 

The ancient Greek and Roman writers had a very im- 
perfect knowledge of this country before the time of 
Julius Caesar, who crossed over from Gaul in B.C. 55. 
The tin mines of Cornwall had been worked by the 
Phoenicians for centuries before that time, and a certain 
amount of trade had been carried on between the enter- 
prising merchants of Tyre and Sidon and the inhabitants 
of the Cornish coast, unknown to the rest of the world, 
in very early times. These merchants kept the thing a 
secret from all others, whence they obtained the tin 
which they supplied to the surrounding nations, in order 
to keep a lucrative branch of commerce to themselves. 

We may naturally suppose that the earliest inhabitants 
came over from Gaul, and other parts of the Continent, 
and settled on the opposite coast of Britain, and gradiially 
spread farther towards the interior, following the course 
of rivers, and the most fertile valleys. And as they in- 
creased in number, and were assailed by fresh colonists, 
they were compelled to advance further towards the un- 
occupied and more mountainous parts of the island in 
the west and north. Thus, in the course of time, the 
ancient Celtic population, on being invaded by more 
powerful tribes, were compelled to leave the plains and 
seek the mountains, where they maintained their distinct- 
ness and independence. At present these maintain some 
traces of their distinctness in Wales, the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man. Cumberland and Corn- 
wall maintained this distinctness long after it had vanished 
from other parts of England, more particularly so Corn- 
wall, where the ancient language survived until the 
commencement of the present century. Caesar supposed 
the tribes inhabiting the coast of Kent and the adjoining 
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districts were the same as the Belgae of Gaul, who were 
probably of German origin, and he considered those 
inhabiting the interior of the island as the original inhabi- 
tants. 

Before the arrival of the Romans, the whole of Britain 
was divided into a great number of petty states, each of 
them governed by a chieftain or prince of its own. And 
as might have been expected under such circumstances, 
the various tribes inhabiting the island were continually 
engaged in bitter hostilities against each other. But in 
spite of all this, they had certain ties of feeling and 
nationality which bound them together at the approach 
of a common enemy, though their union was seldom so 
strong as to offer any effectual resistance in such a case of 
emergency. This form of government was in some re- 
spects monarchical, but the heads of the clan or tribe 
under the sovereign exercised an authority almost abso- 
lute over their respective followers. The chief duty of 
the monarch seems to have been confined to the leading 
of his forces in the time of war, for the Druids monopo- 
lized most of the religious and civil power in the time of 
peace. 

The common people among the Ancient Britons spent 
their time chiefly in hunting or tending their flocks and 
cattle, and those that inhabited the sea-coast in agricul- 
ture. The inhabitants of the interior went about without 
any settled abode, clothed themselves in skins, and did 
not sow corn, but lived on flesh and milk. The habita- 
tions of those on the sea-coast, and those in the interior 
that had given up a roving life, consisted of rude hovels, 
made of poles and wattled work, and daubed over with 
clay. These were raised in a circular form with a high 
tapering roof, and a hole at the top to let the light in 
and the smoke out. They showed much skill in the 
erection of sacred circles and defences, the remains of 
which we yet see in many places, admirably situated and 
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well defended. The art of working in various kinds of 
metals was known to them, and moulds for spears, arrows, 
and axes, have been frequently discovered in various parts 
of the country belonging to the ancient inhabitants before 
the Roman invasion. Their weapons and tools consisted 
of one part of tin to six or seven, or even ten, of copper. 
The arts of spinning, weaving, and felting woollen cloth 
were well known, and those of bleaching and dyeing, 
especially in blue, which was done with the herb halts, 
or woad. The original dress of all the inhabitants at 
first, like that of other uncivilized nations, consisted of 
skins, and they stained themselves with woad, which pro- 
duced a blue colour, and drew figures of beasts, birds, and 
trees on their bodies. They had their hair long, and 
shaved every part of the body except the head and the 
upper lip. 

All the youth amongst the Ancient Britons, except the 
Druids, were trained to arms from the earliest age, and 
they marshalled their armies in clans, each clan com- 
manded by its own chieftain, and these again under the 
command of the king of that particular district to which 
they belonged. The infantry were the most numerous, 
and were armed with light targets, long pointless swords, 
or with bows and arrows. The cavalry had broad swords, 
long spears, and large shields, and were mounted upon 
small but hardy and spirited horses. Those who fought 
in chariots were the most remarkable and formidable of 
all the ancient warriors of Britain, and were chiefly 
selected from among persons of rank, and made up of the 
flower of their youth. The chariot, which generally held 
a driver, and one or two fighting men, was made very 
strong and light, and armed with sharp hooks and scythes 
on the axle, which tore everything in their way. The 
horses were well trained, and the drivers used to stop 
them when going at full speed, run along the pole, rest on 
the harness, and throw themselves back into their places. 
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with wonderful skill and celerity. The British chariots 
were always a cause of terror to the veteran and well- 
disciplined troops of the Romans. 

'Take care,' says Cicero, when writing to his friend 
Trebatius, then with Caesar in Britain, ' that after you 
have so often cautioned your friends against surprise, 
you do not get taken unawares yourself by the British 
war-chariots.' 

In the early ages, chariots were used in war by most 
nations, as in the Trojan war, and among the nations of 
Canaan, but we do not read of any other nation having 
the same contrivance to destroy the enemy as those of 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 

The Celtic nations generally did not pay much atten- 
tion to naval affairs, and the old inhabitants of Britain 
before the time of the Romans were not much distin- 
guished as sailors, though their country was surrounded 
by the sea. The Welsh Triads state that one Corvinwr, 
about a century before the Christian era, invented the 
first ship with sail and rudder. At first they had only 
boats made of osier twigs, and covered over with hides, 
like the coracles which we still meet with in many parts 
of Wales, and in Ireland. They also had canoes hollowed 
out of a single tree, of which several specimens have been 
dug up in various parts of the country. 

The brief and unsatisfactory history we possess of the 
early inhabitants of this country is drawn almost entirely 
from the writings of their conquerors, as no records 
belonging to the Ancient Britons themselves of an 
authentic character have come down to us ; and we 
cannot expect those of their conquerors to be always 
favourable to them. Their government was of that form 
\sfhich we generally meet with in the early stage of a 
nation's history, a mixture of monarchy and democracy, 
when the head of a tribe succeeds the father of a family 
in authority ; and the first step is gained from a patriarchal 
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towards a monarchical government, Then follows the 
ruler of several tribes united together as one nation. The 
Ancient Britons had not arrived at this stage in their 
political history, when they were conquered by the 
Romans. The different tribes forming the whole nation 
had not been united into one permanent kingdom under 
one ruler at the time they were brought into subjection to 
the Roman Empire. Their government, such as it was, 
had in it the two great elements, which we always witness 
among every nation that has made any advance towards 
civilization — it had its priesthood and its nobility, the 
heads of the clans and the ministers of religion. These 
assisted in uniting the various tribes together in cases of 
emergency, by appointing some chief of distinguished 
ability as commander-in-chief over the rest, as Cassivel- 
launus, who was elected by all the rest to oppose 
the Romans under Julius Caesar, and Caractacus and 
Boadicea. 

Though authentic history does not carry us back farther 
than the time of the Roman invasion, yet there are tradi- 
tions which take us into the dim period of dark uncertainty 
far beyond that memorable event. These, like the early 
history of the Greeks and the Romans, are fabulous, and 
were handed down by the Bards and Minstrels from age 
to age, at first by oral traditions, and afterwards in the 
form of Triads and Chronicles. In the Triads it is stated 
that the first colony was brought over into Britain by 
Hu the Mighty. Before that time the island was only 
inhabited by wild beasts ; and he and his followers had 
gone out from Asia towards the west of Europe in search 
of a country and home, and they took possession of Britain, 
and formed a settlement in it. He taught his followers 
many useful arts, and among other things agriculture. 
And in the course of time divine honours were paid to 
him among the Druids, and he was represented crossing 
the sea in a boat, and carrying with him the plough, 
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harrow, and other implements of husbandry. But this 
tradition is probiably the same as that of Hercules among 
the Greeks and the Romans, for he was represented 
among different nations under various characters. 

The other account of the first colonizing of Britain is 
given in the * Chronicle of the Kings,' which, according 
to this was done by Brutus, a chief of Trojan descent and 
great-grandson of Eneas, who settled in Italy with a colony 
from Troy, and founded the Roman Empire. Brutus 
had the misfortune to kill his father, when he was a 
youth, fled from Italy, his native country, and after many 
adventures arrived in Britain, took possession of the 
island, and built a city which he called Trinovantum, New 
Troy, now London. Before his departure from Greece, 
where he had fled after killing his father, he visited a 
temple of Diana in a desolate island, where he performed 
various religious rites in honour of the goddess. He first 
sacrificed a white doe which he had caught in the island, 
and slept before the altar on the skin of it, and in a dream 
heard the goddess telling him ' that there was an island 
beneath the western sky the other side of Gaul, called 
Albion, which had been inhabited by giants, but was then 
desolate, and that he and his companions would have 
possession of it.' After he had related his dream to his 
companions and given thanks to the gods, they set out on 
their voyage of discovery, and after they had sailed for 
many days they were attacked by pirates, whom they 
vanquished, and enriched themselves with their spoils. 
On coming to the pillars of Hercules they encountered 
some of those sea monsters called Sirens, which sur- 
rounded their ships and nearly overturned them. They 
arrived on the coast of Gaul and entered the country, but 
were ordered by Goffarius the king to depart, and various 
battles took place between them, until Brutus came to the 
determination of returning to his fleet, while the greater 
part of his followers were yet safe and victorious, and 
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sail in quest of the island which the goddess had told 
him of. And without further delay, having loaded his 
ships with the riches and spoils which he had taken from 
the enemy, he set sail with a fair wind towards the 
promised country, and arrived on the coast of Totnes 
in Britain. 

Brutus, we are informed, having taken possession of 
Britain with his colony, reigned over it for four-and- 
twenty years, and after his death the kingdom was divided 
between his three sons Locrinus, Camber, and Albanactus. 
Locrinus had England, afterwards called Llocgyr from 
him in the British tongue; Camber had Wales, hence 
called Cambria; and Albanactus, Scotland, afterwards 
called Alban. Sixty- seven kings are enumerated in the 
Chronicle from Brutus to Cassivellaunus, who opposed 
Caesar in his invasion of Britain, but probably not one of 
them is real. King Lear, who is made the subject of an 
interesting tragedy by Shakespeare, died about the year 
800 B.C. Bran or Brennus, who reigned about the year 
400 B.C., is stated to be the same as Brennus of the 
Roman historians, a general of the Senones of Gaul, who 
entered Italy, sacked the city of Rome, and put the 
greatest part of the inhabitants to the sword, but was in 
the end defeated by Camillus. Dyfnwal Moelmud, whose 
reign is fixed about the year 660 B.C., was, it is stated, an 
eminent lawgiver, and author of the Moelmutine laws, 
which were translated into Latin, and this translation 
assisted King Alfred in framing his code of Saxon laws. 

These legends in the British Chronicle are fabulous 
stories which were in circulation among the Bards and 
Minstrels after the departure of the Romans, and were 
collected together by Geoffrey of Monmouth, who is the 
reputed author of the Chronicle, The work became 
popular soon after its first appearance, and exercised a 
wonderful influence upon national feelings and national 
literature. All 6ur early Chronicles followed its chief 
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incidents and embodied them in their narratives, and 
Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare, and other poets, made 
several of the stories the foundation of some of their 
finest productions. The reputed author was not the in- 
ventor of the traditions found in his works, but he 
probably enlarged and embellished them, and made 
them more palatable to the taste of the age in which he 
lived. 

Owing to the few materials we possess on the subject, 
it is difficult to give any satisfactory account of the 
religion of the early inhabitants of Britain before they 
embraced Christianity, though many volumes have been 
written on the subject. We know very little of the creed 
and religious rites of the Druids, the priests of the ancient 
Britons, except what is related of them by the Greek and 
Roman writers, and all their statements on the subject 
might be comprehended in five or six ordinary pages of 
an octavo volume. The Druidic order belonged to the 
Celtic nations inhabiting all the countries of western 
Europe, more particularly Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. 
The inhabitants of Gaul, as we learn from the testimony 
of Caesar, traced its origin to Britain. It had its origin 
probably in the religious belief of some of the eastern 
nations, as we to this day find much similarity to many 
tenets of the Druids in the religious systems of Persia 
and India. Many learned writers have endeavoured to 
prove that Druidism originated in the religion of the 
Patriarchs, and was at first the same, and brought to 
Europe in its purity by the first settlers, but became 
corrupted in the course of time. 

The position of the Druids among the early inhabitants 
of this country was one of considerable influence and 
importance. They were the ministers of religion, judges 
of all weighty matters, and they formed the supreme 
council of the state in which they resided, from which 
there was no appeal. As far as we can judge from the 
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testimony of both ancient and modern writers, the whole 
body was divided into three orders, called Druids, Ovates 
or Vates, and Bards. The Druids were the priests, and 
performed all religious ceremonies, the Ovates taught 
natural philosophy and history, and were the instructors 
of youth, and the Bards were entrusted with the duty of 
recording important events in song, and they were the 
poets and musicians. Some writers regard the Druids as 
a sect of barbarous and cruel idolaters, and their religion 
a species of heathenism particularly remarkable for its 
superstitious and bloody rites, whilst others attempt to 
prove that their religion was free from those cruelties and 
bloody rites, which we find so revolting in the creeds of 
most heathen nations, and that it was similar in most 
things to the religion revealed by the Almighty to the 
Patriarchs in the early ages of the world. The truth lies 
probably between these two extremes. Caesar, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Pliny, all give us to understand that the 
Druids offered human sacrifices. The testimony of the 
ancient writers on this subject, who are the only really 
reliable authority, is so clear that the fact cannot be 
reasonably doubted ; and the attempt made by some 
modern writers to prove that the Druids of Gaul and not 
those of Britain were guilty of that cruel practice, be- 
cause Caesar only speaks of the Druids of Gaul and not 
of Britain, is by no means a fair way of meeting the 
question in dispute. Tacitus expressly says that the 
Druids in the island of Anglesey were in the habit of 
sacrificing to their gods those whom they took as prisoners 
of war, and to draw prognostications from a view of their 
entrails. And Pliny is almost as explicit when he speaks 
of the Druids both in Gaul and Britain. Malefactors, 
and prisoners of war, as we learn from Caesar, were the 
persons they generally offered, except upon some extra- 
ordinary occasion. In this cruel practice they resembled 
the ancient Romans themselves, and most other heathen 
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nations, who had not attained to a high degree of moral 
refinement. 

From the testimony of Caesar, Strabo, Pomponius 
Mela, and other ancient authors, we learn that the 
Druids believed in a future state and the immortality of 
the soul, and that the soul of man passed after death into 
other bodies, a doctrine taught by Pythagoras and his 
followers, in ancient times, and by the Brahmins in India 
at the present day. Their religious system was probably 
twofold, containing one set of doctrines suited to, the 
people in general, and another communicated only to the 
initiated. They entered into many subtle disquisitions 
concerning the form and magnitude of the universe, and 
the most sublime and secret mysteries of nature. And it 
is stated that they were versed in astronomy, astrology, 
arithmetic, geometry, geography, and mechanics. In 
their schools their pupils used to learn a great number of 
verses by heart, and they considered it unlawful to commit 
their doctrines to writing, though it is stated they were 
not ignorant of the use of letters ; for we learn from the- 
testimony of Caesar, that for all other purposes, both 
public and private, they used Greek letters. And he sup- 
posed they had two motives in view for this custom ; in 
the first place they were not willing that their tenets 
should become known to the mass of the people, and 
secondly they were afraid that their pupils might be less 
apt to cultivate their memories if they trusted to written 
characters, which often have the effect of checking diligent 
study. The chief seat of the Druids in Gaul was at 
Carnuti, which they considered as the centre of the 
country ; they all assembled here from every province of 
the kingdom at a stated period in each year, and were 
met there by all who were at variance with one another, 
and who went there to have their quarrels settled. And 
Rowlands is of opinion that the chief seat of the Druids 
in Britain was in the island of Anglesey, where the 
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assembled Druids met at stated times to settle the affairs 
of the kingdom, and other matters. 

It was their custom to meet for deliberation, and to in- 
struct their pupils, in the deepest recesses of woods and 
forests, partly because such situations were best adapted 
for study and contemplation, but chiefly because they 
were most suitable to that profound secrecy, with which 
they instructed their pupils, and kept their doctrine from 
the knowledge of others. An Archdruid presided over 
the entire order, who was elected from among the most 
eminent of his fellows by the voice of the majority. This 
station was considered so honourable and powerful that 
the election was sometimes decided by a contest of arms. 
The Druids were exempt from leading a military life, they 
paid no tribute like the rest of the people, and had other 
immunities in most things. And on account of these 
high privileges many entered the order either voluntarily, 
or were placed in it by their friends and relations. 

The Romans violently attacked the order both in Gaul 
and Britain, alleging their cruel rites and superstitious 
observances as an excuse for their conduct, but in reality 
they were jealous of their influence over the inhabitants, 
and thought they would sooner force them to submit to 
their rule, if they once put an end to their religion. But 
the ancient religion long survived in spite of persecution, 
and in some of the remote parts of the country it probably 
outlived the Roman government in Britain. 

There are many ancient remains in existence which are 
supposed to belong to the Druids, such as the.Crom- 
lechau,^ circles of stones, cairns, long stones, rocking- 
stones, and cistfaens, as well as many ancient earthworks. 
The ancient remains at Stonehenge and Avebury are 
well known to most antiquaries from their great extent 

^ Cromlechau are found in many countries, such as India, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Wales, etc. They probably belong to a more ancient 
people than the Celts of Caesar's days. — Ed. 
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and the singular character of the work, and are gene- 
rally considered as belonging to the Druidical period. 
These, and many other monuments of the same descrip- 
tion, prove that those who erected them had considerable 
skill in mechanics, as without that they could not have 
raised such structures, nor moved stones of such immense 
size and weight as we find in these. The upper stone of 
a Cromlech near Plas Newydd in Anglesey weighs not 
less than 30 tons, and is raised upon upright pillars some 
height from the ground. There are others nearly as large 
in other parts of that island. The upper stone of a 
Cromlech near Pentre Ivan in Pembrokeshire is 18 feet 
long, 9 broad, and 3 feet thick, and raised so high upon 
upright pillars, that a man on horseback may ride under 
it. The great work of Stonehenge appears to have been 
of immense size at one time, consisting of three circles of 
upright stones, one within the other, with large flat stones 
on the top of them extending from pillar to pillar. And 
the large structure at Avebury, in Wiltshire, occupied at 
one time a space of not less than 22 acres, but it has 
been of late years nearly demolished, and the stones 
removed in clearing the ground. These large erections 
were probably Druidical temples, and the Cromlechau 
were altars of the Druids used in the performance of their 
religious ceremonies, and the rostra whence they de- 
livered their laws and oracles. But many eminent anti- 
quaries are of opinion that the Cromlechau are sepulchral 
monuments, at first raised to commemorate some eminent 
warriors, or other distinguished persons buried on the 
spot. They are, without a doubt, erections of great 
antiquity, and belong to a period anterior to the Roman 
•invasion, and this makes their history so uncertain. It 
has been supposed by some that they were originally 
sepulchral monuments, and came afterwards to be used 
as altars for sacrificial purposes, because the graves of 
heroes and chief priests of antiquity were held sacred and 
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resorted to upon important occasions to perform religious 
ceremonies on them. Many of those dug under and 
opened generally presented the appearance of having been 
places of interment, as urns, bones, and ashes were found 
under them. It was by no means an unlikely thing that 
the memorials of death should be consecrated as the 
altars of propitious sacrifices, where the powers pre- 
siding over that great and mysterious change were to be 
appeased. 

Certain literary remains in the form of Triads and 
ancient poetry, in the Welsh language, are said to contain 
in them the substance of some of the doctrines taught by 
the Druids to their disciples. From these we learn that 
the Druids believed in one God, the Maker and Governor 
of the world, and that the souls of men are immortal, and 
passed after death through the various stages of animal 
life, from the lowest state of animation up to the highest 
degree of spiritual existence, next to the Supreme Being 
himself. Human nature was considered as the middle 
point of existence in the scale of beings. In the Triads it 
is stated that there are three circles of existence, viz., the 
circle of infinity^ where there is nothing but God, either 
living or dead, and none but God can traverse it ; the 
circle of inception^ where all things by nature begin in 
death, and which man has traversed ; and the circle of 
felicity y where all things spring from life, and this man 
shall then traverse, heaven. All animated beings are sub- 
ject to three necessities : a beginning in the lowest point 
of existence, progression in the circle of inception, and a 
consummation in heaven, which is the circle of felicity. 
Without these things nothing can exist but God. It may 
here be observed that there are many things in the reli- 
gious system of the Hindoos of the present day which 
bear a strong similarity to various points set forth in the 
religion of the ancient Druids, as it is embodied in these 
records, but our limits will not enable us to enter further 
into this subject at present. 
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Wrth osod y gyfansoddiadau hyn ger bron y cyhoedd, fe allai 
mai nid afreidiol mynegi mai flfrwyth myfyrdod dyddiau boreuol 
5rr awdwr ydynt y rhan fwyaf o honynt. Ond bu iddynt fyned 
dan rai cyfnewidiadau wrth gael eu hadysgrifenu i'r diben o*u 
hargraphu. Yr hyn a dueddodd yr awdwr i'w hargraphu yn 
bennaf, ydoedd, bod yn eu mysg amryw o gyfansoddiadau buddu- 
gol, am y rhai y rhoddwyd gwobrwyon ar wahanol achlysuron, 
a dymuna i gadw y rhai hynny, yn nghyda rhyw bethau eraill o 
ffrwyth yr awen, rhag myned o honynt ar ddifancoll. 

Nid ydyw yn disgwyl y bydd i'r llyfr gael rhyw dderbyniad 
mwy gwresog nag a roddir i'r cyffredinolrwydd o'r cyfryw gyfan- 
soddiadau. Ond mae V gefnogaeth a roddwyd i'r gwaith yn 
barod yn ddigon o awgrym y bydd iddo gael derbyniad parod 
ym mysg rhifedi nid bychan o*n cydwladwyr, yn gystal ag eraill. 
Nid ydyw cynnyrchion yr awen yn y fath fri yn bresennol yn y 
Dywysogaeth ag y canfyddwyd hwynt rai blynyddoedd yn ol. 
Y rhan fwyaf o ddarllenwyr Cymreig a dreuliant eu horiau ham- 
ddenawl yn y dyddiau hyn i ddarllen dadleuon crefyddol a 
pholiticaidd, yn hytrach nag i yfed o ffrydiau Helicon, ac i eistedd. 
gyda *r awenau ar lenyrch tawel eu bryniau a'u dolydd. Ond 
g^Uir dywedyd bod hyn yn ddirywiad yn chwaeth y bobl, yn 
hytrach nag i'r gwrthwyneb, a'r canlyniadau ydynt yn feunyddiol 
yn profi hynny. Llais natur ydyw barddoniaeth, wedi cael ei 
gyssylltu wrth fesur a chynghanedd. A*r neb sydd yn deall y 
natur ddynol oreu, ac yn medru cydymdeimlo gyda 'r hil ddynol 
yn y modd dwysaf, sydd yn sicr o hoffi barddoniaeth fwyaf, ac o 
ragori uwchlaw eraill yn y gelfyddyd. 
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Mewn perthynas i natur y cyfansoddiadau hyn, gall yr awdwr 
ddywedyd iddo ymdrechu cadw mewn golwg yr egwyddor ardder- 
chog bono, sef gogoniant Duw, a lies dyn, trwy y cyfan o honynt ; 
ac heb wneyd hyn ni buasai yn teimlo bod ei waith yn eu cyhoeddi 
hwynt i'r byd yn cydweddu i'i swydd ef megis gweinidog yr 
efengyl. 

Y traethawd ar natur a dibenion barddoniaeth sydd yn gyn- 
nwysedig gan y mwyaf o sylwedd amrywiol lythyrau, y rhai a 
ymddangosasant o dro i dro yn y newyddiadur a elwir ^Y Pro- 
testanty er's rhai blynyddoedd yn ol, a derbyniasant gymmera- 
dwyaeth gyffredinol ym mysg llawer o ddysgedigion pennaf Cymru. 
Cynnwysa sylwadau mwy helaeth ar farddoniaeth yn gyffredinol 
na dim a ymddangosodd oV blaen yn yr iaith Gymraeg ; a hyderir 
y gall fod o fudd ac adeiladaeth iV rhai hynny nad ydynt yn 
meddu ar fanteision i chwilio i waith awdwyr eraill a ysgrifenasant 
yn fwy helaeth ar y testyn. 

Mewn perthynas i'r caniadau Seisnig, gellir dywedyd iddynt 
gael eu cyhoeddi, yn bennaf, er mwyn y rhai nad ydynt yn alluog 
i ddeall y rhai Cymreig. A chanfyddir i lawer o'er cyfryw roddi 
eu cefnogaeth i'r awdwr i gyhoeddi 'r gwaith trwy roddi eu henwau 
i lawr ar restr y tanysgrifwyr. Ac mae yn dra thebygol na fydd 
i'r Uyfr ddyfod i ddwylaw llawer o ddarllenwyr heb fod yn alluog 
i ddeall y caniadau Seisnig yn Uawn cystal a'r rhai Cymreig. 

Anfonir y casgliad hwn fel ag y mae i nawdd y cyffredin, a 
hyderir nad ydyw yn bossibl bod dim ynddo i roddi achos tram- 
gwydd i neb; a gobeithir y gall fod o ryw gymmaint o fudd 
ac adeiladaeth i bawb a'i darlleno. A chan bod ein Grasusaf 
Frenhines wedi caniattau, mewn modd tirion, i'r awdwr gyflwyno 
'r gwaith i'w nodded hi, gellir bod yn sicr na fydd i blant Gwalia 
ddim gwrthod rhoddi iddo y gefnogaeth a deilynga. 

Llangollen, Tach,, 1846. 
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AR DREF A PHORTHLADD LLERPWLL,! A'R HAWL SY GANDDI, O RAN 
CYFOETH A MARSIANDIAETH, I GAEL El GALW TVRUS J^EIVVDD, 

Testun Eisteddfod Llerpwll^ Mehefin 1840. 

Lle cyfhwrdd y Mersey k thbnau 'r Mor Werydd, 
Mai pe b'ai 'n lluddedig ar ol ei thaith hir, 

Y gwelir tref orwemp I.lynlleifiad ysblenydd ; 
Brenhines y moroedd, ac addurn ein tir. 

Ei henw sy^n hysbys trwy 'r crwnfyd cwmpasog, 
Lie chwytha y gwynt, ac y treigla y dbn ; — 

Cenhedloedd y ddaear, trwy 'r dyfnder trochionog, 
A'u Uongau yn llwythog, ymdynant at hon. 

Tyr'd awen, golyga y fan sy'n rhyfeddod 

I'n hoes, yn ei masnach a chynnydd ei 'stdr ; 
Trigolion pob ardal a welir mewn syndod, 
Am hon yn ymddiddan o fynydd i for. 

^ Llerpwll, neu Llynlleifiad, a ystyrir yr ail dref yn Lloegr mewn maintioli 
a chyfoeth ; ond oddeutu can mlynedd yn ol nid oedd ond lie bychan, h3naod 
o ddigynnydd. Daeth rhagddi yn gyflym o fod yn bentref tlawd, yn cael ei 
breswylio gan bysgodwyr, nes cyrhaedd ei maint a'i henwogrwydd presennol. 
Mae ei sefyllfa yn nodedig o gyfleus er cario ymlaen bob masnach, sef ar 1^ 
yr Afon Mersey, lie y cyferfydd gyd 4'r M6r Werydd ; a thrwy hynny gall 
llestri fyned allan o'i phorthladd i'r m6r mawr mewn ychydig oriau. Ar y llaw 
arall, yr Afon Mersey sydd yn fordwyol i bellder mawr i mewn i'r wlad, tra 
mae 'r wlad oddi amgylch yn cynnwys llawer iawn o weithydd mawrion 
ynddi. 
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Ei llestri sy*n rhwygo gwastadedd maith Neifion, 
Bryd arall ymdreiglant dros foelydd y myr,^ 

A'i morwyr calonog wynebant yn eon 

Trwy deyrnas faith Neptune,^ heb ddychryn na chur. 

Hwylbrenau ei llongau, o bell megis coedwig, 
Sydd yn arddangos ei mawredd a'i bri ; — 

A lluoedd dro'nt allan i wledydd pellenig, 
Gan ledu eu hwyliau a lluchio y Hi. 

I mewn y daw eraill ; — a banllef gorhoian 
Sy 'n cael ei gwrthatteb gan furiau y lie ; 

Fel hyn rhai sy'n dychwel, a'r lleill yn troi allan, 
Ar wasgar, i bob man is haulwen y ne\ 

Ei mwg a ddyrchafa yn dorchau i'r wybren, 
Nes cuddiaw siriolbryd claer lusern y nen ; 

A thawch yn golofnau ymsaetha i*r ffurfafen, 
A'r agerdd sy 'n rhuo trwy 'r wybren uwch ben. 

Mae trwst y myrddiynau sy 'n gwau trwy *r heolydd 
Yn dadwrdd fel tonnau ar finion y mor ; 

Myned a dychwel y gwelir hwynt beunydd, 
Fel gwenyn trwy V maesydd yn cludaw eu 'stor. 

Adeiliau mawreddog, lie trinir matterion 
Trafnidiaeth, a masnach o'r mor ac o'r tir ; 

Marsiandai godidog, Eglwysydd, Ysgolion, 
Sydd ynia 'n addurno y ddinas mae *n wir. 

Ym mysg y pinaglau drywanant yr wybren, 

Y gwelaf Britannia^ yn eistedd yn ben ; 
Mae bron a chyrhaeddyd yr asur ffurfafen, 

A gwneyd ei sefyllfa 'mysg bodau y nen. 

* Myr^ rhif lliosog o Md/\ 

' Aepiuneo. Neifion ydynt agos yn gyfystyr, a'r naill a'r Hall yn arwyddo 
llywydd ar frenhiniaeth yr eigion ; ond mewn barddoniaeth mae 'r enwau yn 
cael eu defnyddio i arwyddocau y m6r ei hunan. 

* Cyfeirir yma at y Britannia a ganfyddir ar ben yr Exchange, 
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A gwel wron Trafalgar^ hefyd yn trengu, 

A Brydain gan alar yn newid ei gwedd ; 
Ac angau sydd atto yn distaw ddynesu, 

Gan agor ei ddwyfron ig ergyd ei gledd. 

Ni's gallaf anghofio y waedlyd ymdrechfa, 
Tra 'n gweled yr olwg angeuol ger bron : — 

A'r gelyn yn brysur yn ffoi o*r ymladdfg., 
Trwy gyrph y marwolion, rhai dagent y dbn. 

Dinasoedd y cynfyd, hen Dyrus^ a Sidon,* 

A Rhufain* a Carthage,^ orenwog eu bri, 
Yn hwy ni chant fritho caniadau *r prydyddion, 

Eu coron drosglwyddwyd Llynlleifiad i ti. 

Dy ddiwyd breswylwyr a ddiilin ymdrechant, 
Am drysor a chyfoeth hwy chwiliant bob He ; 

A'th enwog farsiandwyr i bob gwlad a gyrchant, 
O eithaf y gogledd hyd bellder y de. 

Nid moroedd a guddir gan balmant tragwyddol 

O rew, allant rwystro anturiaeth dy w^r ; 
Na holl ddychryniadau yr aig anfesurol, 

Na gwres y poeth gylchoedd, neu heintiau a chur. 



^ Y wyddfa i*r Cadfridog anfarwol Nelson, yn ymyl yr Exchange a gyfrifir 
yn waith hynod o gelfyddgar, a chostiodd ;f 8,000. 

' Tyrus ydoedd ddinas enwog gynt yn Phoenicia, wedi ei hadeiladu gan y 
Sidoniaid. Gelwir hi yn bresennol Sur. Yr oedd y Tyriaid yn nodedig am 
eu diwydrwydd, a chyfrifid eu dinas yn brif sefyllfa marsiandiaeth yn yr hen 
amseroedd. I'r Tyriaid y rhoddir yr anrhydedd o ganfod allan y modd i liwio 
yr jrsgarlad gyntaf. Yr oedd Tyrus yn meddu ar ddau o borthladdoedd eang, 
yn nghydH llynges gref. 

' Sidon ydoedd ddinas arall yn Phoenicia, a phrif ddinas y deyrnas, ac yr 
oedd iddi borthladd rhagorol ; ei henw yn bresennol ydyw Said. Y mae yn 
sefyll ar l^n Mor y Canoldir, o gylch banner cant o filltiroedd o Ddamascus, a 
phedair ar hugain o Tyrus. Yr oedd ei thrigolion, yr un modd a'r Tyriaid, yn 
nodedig am eu diwydrwydd, eu medr mewn marsiandiaeth, a'u morwriaeth. 

^ Rhufain, prif ddinas yr Eidal, yr hon a fu am oesoedd y ddinas fwyaf 
enwog ar y ddaear. 

' Carthage, oedd ddinas enwog yn Africa, yr hon a fu am amser maith yn 
gwrthwynebu Rhufain. 

II 
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S^r dieithr yn fynych arweiniant dy longw^r, 
A'u hwyliau a ledir gan awel y de ; 

A haul y ffurfafen sy 'n dyst bod dy forw^r, 
Yn dilyn ei daubaid belydrau i bob lie. 



Y dyfnder fu gynt yn gwahanu cenhedloedd, 
Yn awr wnaed yn brif-ffordd i'w hunaw y'nghyd ; 

Morwriaeth a welir yn asio teyrnasoedd, 
Gan ddwyn i'n cym'dogaeth eithafion y byd. 

Bu croesi 'r Mdr Werydd am oesau 'n rhyfeddod, 
A hwylio i dir India yn orchest tra mawr ; 

Ond terfyn llywodraeth hen Frydain alluog 
Yw 'r wybren uwch ben, a'r Mor eithaf, yn awr. 

Cenhedloedd ffroen uchel tu hwnt i*r cyhydedd, 
A welwyd yn plygu i'r llwch ger ei bron ; 

Ysgydwa *i theyrnwialen ; — mae arswyd trwy 'r gogledd 
A'r deau yn treiddio, mewn mynud rhag hon. 

Taranau 'i digofaint, a u herchyll ruadau, 
A siglant orseddau meib cedyrn y byd ; 

A'i llestri diorfod a gadwant ororau 
Pellenig y ddaear, mewn arswyd o hyd. 

Gwel fawredd Llynlleifiad, ei phorthladd gorenwog, 

Lie cludir trysorau y byd iV un man ; 
A chaerau amddiffyn hen Albion^ alluog, 

Ei muriau o dderw, o amgylch y Ikn. 

Fel nodwydd y morw^ yn troi at y gogledd, 
Er gwaethaf rhuadau diorphwys y don, 

A hyn heb wahaniaeth o bob tu i'r cyhydedd, 
Mae tynfa holl lestri y ddaear at hon. 

* Albion, hen enw Ynys Brydain. 
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Y chwim agerdd-longau, tros dbnau 'r gwyrdd heli, 
Ant allan oddi yma yn chwyrn i bob parth ; 

Mae 'r eigion o'u hamgylch yn gorwyllt dryferwi, 
AV wybren ysblenydd a guddir gan darth. 

Rhyfeddol olygfa ! mal rhwygant trwy 'r tonau, 
Bryd arall ymdreiglant, gan gryfder y gwynt ; 

Ail ydynt i'w gweled i danllyd fynyddau, 
Yn nofio trwy \ weilgi drochionawg i'w hynt. 

Mor fuan y croesant i bell dir Amerig, 

Gan ddilyn yr haul er mor gyflym ei daith : 

Yn awr nid oes unman i'w wel'd yn bellenig, 

A'n teyrnas sy'n farchnad pob llwyth a phob iaith. 

Na soniwn ddim mwyach am Madog,^ a'i fordaith, 
IV gwel'd i'n cyndadau fel newid dau fyd ; 

Ein llestri wna *r dyfnder yn awr yn ddiefFaith, 
Trwy unaw Amerig a Brydain ynghyd. 

Y fath gyfnewidiad sydd er y cyn-oesoedd, 

A dyddiau mabandod y deyrnas fawr hon ! 
Pan gynt ein hynafiaid, dros ddwV y dyfnderoedd, 
Ac yn eu cwch unpren, farchogent y dbn. 

Gwylltfilod yr anial gymmerent eu noddfa, 

Lie gwelir Llynlleifiad odidog yn awr ; 
A'r fan mae 'i phalasau, a'r orwych olygfa, 

Gynt bleiddiaid y llwyni orweddent i lawr. 

Ond yma 'n bresennol trigolion y ddaear 
A gyd-ymgynnullant, lie gynt nad oedd gwr ; 

A'r fan bu 'r bwystfilod yn gorwedd ar wasgar, 
Gan wneyd eu hanneddau ar finion y dw'r. 

^ Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, yr hwn, yn ol hanesion credadwy, a groesodd 
o'r wlad hon i'r America lawer o flynyddoedd cyn i Columbus ddarganfod y 
cyfandir enwog hwnnw. 
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Fel Tyrus hon ddygodd ei hun i enwogrwydd 

Trwy 4 masnach, ei chyfoeth, a'i medr uwch y dbn ; 

Ac ail i'r Pheniciaid, ei meib ynt gyfarwydd 
Yn holl gelfyddydau y ddaear o'r bron. 

Mae 'r byd fel yn Uedu ei freichiau iV derbyn, 
Pob culfor a phorthladd ynt fel yn ei gwa'dd ; 

Eu cynnyrch a enfyn pob d61 a phob dyffryn 
I lenwi ei marchnad, a lloni pob gradd. 

Fel Tyrus, mae hefyd yn llongborth cenhedloedd, 
A'i morw^ a4 rhwyfw^r sy 'n feistri yr aig ; 

Y balm ddygant iddi o'r ffrwythlon ynysoedd, 
A'r trysor a gloddir o gelloedd y graig. 

I'w marchnad a*i fTeiriau daw gwaith Haw y celfydd, 
Yn borphor a sidan, gorwychder pob lie ; 

I hon yr addfeda y ffrwyth ar y coedydd, 
Mewn gwledydd a lonir gan chwaon y de. 

Dy gyfoeth, LlynlleiHad, o oror boeth Affrig 

A thiroedd hen Asia, a gluda y Hi ; 
A*r Mor^ sydd yn golchi gorllewin Amerig, 

A gwlad yr ii oesol, ]^r gynnyrch i ti. 

I ti y datguddia yr Andes' ei drysor, 

A delid Potosi^ i'th fynwes a ddaw ; 
I ti y disgleiria y gemau 'n mhob goror, 

I ti y sugna 'r winwydden y gwlaw. 

Tir Catai* gynnyrcha ei blanhigion i'th loni, 
Ac yntau 'r sidanbryf sy 'n ffurfio ei we ; 

Y coedydd a wylant eu nodd, a'r clogwyni 
Ddadguddiant eu golud, i'th blant ym mhob He. 

^ M6r Mawr y Deau, yr hwn sydd yn cynnwys ynddo 3mysoedd Uuosog, yn 
nghydd thiriogaeth eang Australia, yn perthyn i'r llywodraeth Frytanaidd. 

' Andes, mynyddoedd mawrion yn Neheubarth America, y rhai a ymestynant 
o gyfyngdir Darien hyd at Patagonia, dros bedair mil o filltiroedd. 

> Potosi, ydynt fwngloddiau arian enwog yn Chili, Deheubarth America. 

^ Catai y gelwir China, o'r lie y cludir Uawer o nwyddau masnachol i'r 
deyrnas hon, ac yn enwedig y t6. 



" ^*  " »<■■ ■*-v»r*- v» - »<^w»>^.j»^ ' r_fi __^j'ij 
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Y deri grymusawl, addurnau 'r coedwigoedd, 

I flfurfio dy lestri a dorrir i lawr ; 
A'r coedydd wrthsafent ffyrnigrwydd y gwyntoedd, 

Yn llanw dy borthladd a welir yn awr. 

Boed llwyddiant i'th ddilyn a chynnydd diddarfod, 
A'th feibion fo 'n enwog tra daear a nen ; 

Ond gochel ifyrdd Tyras,^ ei balchder a'i phechod, 
Rhai dynodd felldithion yr Ior am ei phen. 



LLONGDDRYLLIAD.2^ 

O'r porthladd dymunawl, llestr a gychwynai, 

I fyned ar fordaith dros wyneb y d6n ; 
AV haulwen o'i hoi yn auraidd belydrai, 

Ac awel hyfrydlawn a*i chwythai yn Hon. 

I'r golwg yr oedd fel castell tra gorwych, 

Yn rhwygo gwyrdd dbnau trochionog y mor ; 

A phawb oedd ynddi a'u bwriad a'u gwrthddrych 
Am gludo i'w cartref ryw gyfoeth yn 'stor. 

Pob un o'r dwylaw yn llawen a hoenus, 
Ymdeithwyr, a'i llywydd, yn eofn heb fraw ; 

A*r llestr yn noiiaw, i'r golwg mor ddestlus, 
Heb argoel pryd hwnnw bod gofid gerllaw. 

^ Cafodd Tyrus ei llwyr ddinystrio gan Alexander Fawr, yn unol i phro- 
phwydoliaethau Esay ac Ezeciel. Bu raid iddo ei gwarchae am saith mis cyn 
y .gallai ei chymmeryd ; a'r modd y Uwyddodd i hyn ydoedd trwy uno yr 
Ynys ar yr hon a safai y ddinas gydjl 'r cyfandir, er mwyn cludo ei beiriannau 
rhyfel at y muriau. Yr adeiladau yn y ddinas oeddynt yn ardderchog dros 
ben ; a'r muriau yn gant a banner o droedfeddi o uchder, ac o drwch cyiartal, 
Cafodd ei hadeiladu, yn ol rbai hanesion, o gylch 2,760 a flynyddoedd cyn 
cred. 

'^ Sylwcr nad ydyw h^d y llinellau yn y Bryddest hon yr un ag sydd yn 
gyffredin yn cael ei ddefnyddio, ag a ganfyddir hefyd yn y Bryddest flaenorol. 
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Fel hyn yn ei blaen yn gyflym y teithiai, 
Gan agor ei llwybr drwy drochion y Hi ; 

A'r awel wrth chwythu o'i deutu chwibanai, 
A'r dyfroedd o tani yn trydar gan st. 

Argoelion o lw)^dd yn awr a'i dilynai, 

Ond tristwch a galar a lechent dan gudd ; 

Nid pedd un argoel mai iV herbyn y troai, 
Fel wedi y dirwynai at derfyn y dydd. 



Daeth nos o*u hamgylch, yr haul a fachludai, 
A duon gymmylau oydoent y nen ; 

Y lloer mewn nifwl, o'r golwg ymguddiai, 
A s^r y ffurfafen gysgodid gan len. 

Yn lie yr awelon gaed drwy y boreu, 

Corwyntoedd a glywid, a*u twrdd o bob tu ; 

A'r mor fel crochan berwedig ymchwyddai, 
A'r nos a'u hamgylchai, a'i mantell yn ddu. 

Fforchawg fellt hefyd a rwygent y t'wyllwch, 
A thymmestl dd'ai arnynt 'mhob agwedd a dull ; 

A phob un a ddaliwyd gan alar a thristwch, 
Nes iddynt bron dd'rysu y'nghanol y gwyll. 

Y gwlaw a ddisgynai i lawr yn genllifoedd, 
Yn debyg i'r dylif a foddodd y byd ; 

Hefyd agorwyd trysorau y gwyntoedd, 
Nes oedd yr elfenau mewn cynnwrf i gyd. 



Taranau trwy *r wybr yn treiglaw a glywid, 
Cymmylau cadduglyd ymdyrrent uwch ben ; 

A thbnau y mdr fel gwefr-dan ganfyddid — 
O ! gynnwrf dieilydd trwy ddaear a nen. 
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Y Hong yn y dwfr fel meddwyn ymdreiglai, 
Yn llesg yr ymdrechai yn erbyn y gwynt ; 

Fob tbn i'w harfod fel mynydd a ruthrai, 
Ail meirch i'r ymladdfa yn dyfod ar hynt. 



Yr hwyliau a rwygwyd — chwythid hwy 'n ddrylliau, 
A'r llyw gyda 'r angor yn ddiddefnydd aent, 

A phawb oedd ynddi a ddaliwyd gan ofnau, 
Ac ami y dolefent * beth bellach a wnaent ?* 

I lawr draws y bwrdd y syrthiai 'r hwylbrenau, 
Tra gwelid y dwylaw mewn arswyd yn syn, 

A 11a wer, gan faint eu tristwch a'u hofnau, 
A glywid yn siarad yn debyg i hyn : — 



* Ow ! ein hen ardal a'i gwyneb hyfrydol, 

A'n teulu mwyn tirion na welem eu gwedd ! 
Rhaid ini ymadael i'r bywyd presennol, 
Ac yma 'n y cefnfor rhuadwy cawn fedd ! 

* O ! na ellid achub rhywun o honom 

I adrodd y dynged ddigwyddodd i ni ! 
Bod ein gorweddle ym meddrod yr eigion, 
A'n harch yn y tywod, a*n hamdo y Hi !' 



Angau a dychryn y*nghyd wnaent ddynesu, 
A phob peth a'u gyrai at ddinystr yn nes ; 

A thrwst y corwyntoedd aV m6r yn taranu, 
A ruent mal cerbyd ar balmant o bres. 



Y tonau yn rhuthro fel mynydd ar fynydd, 
A'r Hong hithau 'n marchog ar frigyn y lluwch, 

A wnaent i bob ymdrech droi yn ddiddefnydd ; 
A'r mor yn terfysgu yn uwch ac yn uwch. 
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A phan oedd y wawr oV dwyrain yn dyfod, 
Y llestr yn awr redai yn ddrylliau ar graig ; 

Pwy all roi darluu oV waedd ac o'r trailed, 
Wrth wel'd rhai 'n ymdreiglo ar wyneb yr iig ! 

Crochwaedd ddolefus a glywid yn codi, 
O fysg y trueiniaid a suddent i lawr ; 

A'r mor, a rhuadau dibaid y weilgi, 

Oedd fel yn eu gwatwor, yn echrys eu gawr. 

A damau y Hong y tbnau a frithwyd, 

A llawer o'r morw^ oedd wrthynt y'nglyn ; 

Ond pawb o honynt i'r dyfnder a lyngcwyd, 
Fel nad allai ddiangc o honynt ond un. 

Hwn, wrth ymdreiglo ar wyneb y dyfroedd, 
Gan gyrraedd y Ikn a ymlusgai i dir ; 

Hefyd pan laniodd mewn Uewyg y syrthiodd, 
A'i gorph yn archollion briwedig yn wir. 

Yno fe'i cafwyd gan ^r a ddaeth atto, 
Yr hwn a ddeallodd yr helynt a fu, 

Pan ydoedd ar lawr a'r dbn bron a'i gipio ; 
Oddiyma *i cyfododd, ef dygodd iV d^. 

Fel hyn yn dosturiol achubodd ei fywyd, 
A chanddo ymgeledd a gafodd yn gu ; 

A hwn oedd yr unig un a waredwyd 
Yn fyw, i adrodd yr helynt a fu. 
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MARWOLAETH 

YR ARGLWYDDES HARRIET WYNN,i 
PRIOD SYR WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, BARWNIG, A. S. O WYNNSTAY 

Bamwydy Farwnad hon yn fuddugol yn Eisteddfod y Bala^ 1836. 

Mae galar a thristwch yn toi ein hardaloedd, 
A biyniau 'r D Vysogaeth yn adsain gan gri ; 

Och'neidiawl riddfanau a leinw 'r dyffrynoedd, 
Rhyw golled ddieilydd ddigwyddodd i ni. 

Bod Lady Williams Wynn yn gorphwys mewn beddrod, 

A Nest^ ein hardaloedd yn tewi mewn tywod, 

Hyn ydy w testyn y galar a'r trallod : — 

1 Gymru, ti gollaist dy harddwch a'th fri ! 

Diarbed yw angau, p*le bynnag y delo ; 

Cardottyn a Brenin a barcha 'r un wedd : 
Wrth ddrws y Pendefig mor fynych mae 'n euro, 

A bwthyn y bugail — pawb deimlant ei gledd. 
Pe cyfoeth a mawredd wnai neb yn ddihangol, 
Pe lies a daioni a geid yn ddigonol, 
Ni chawsem un achos, diammeu 'n dragwyddol, 

1 wylo wrth weled rhoi hon yn ei bedd. 

Tros Ddinbych a Meirion, mor drist y w 'r galaru, 
Hyd eithaf tir Lloegr cyrhaeddodd y saeth ; 

Y newydd galarus tros wyneb gwlad Cymru 
Yn gynt na chorwyntoedd yr wybren a aeth. 



^ Yr oedd yr Arglwyddes Harriet Wynn yn ferch i'r diweddar larll 
Powys, ac yn chwaer i'r larll presennol. Priododd gyda 'r diweddar Syr 
Watkin Williams Wynn, Barwnig, Chwefror 5ed, 1819. 

' Nest ydoedd gwraig Ifor Hael, yr hwn oedd yn nodedig am noddi beirdd 
a llenyddion ei wlad ; ac y mae ei enw ar g6f megis noddwr y bardd enwog 
Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
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Briw mawr sydd iV theulu, a phawb yn ngwlad Powys, 
Trigolion ei hardal i gyd ^nt drallodus ; 
Ond beth ydyw teimlad ei phriod wylofus ! 
Can 's asgwrn o'i asgwrn iV beddrod a ddaeth. 

Os tristwch wylofus a leinw y bwthyn, 

Pan gwelir mam dirion yn gadaw y byd ; 
Os llenwir calonau y teulu i dychryn, 

Pan wrth ei chlaf wely y penliniant y'nghyd : 
Neud felly yw Cymru, ei chufam a gollodd, 
Un ydoedd mor anwyl, a hoffus a drengodd, 
Yr hon oedd ei chysur yn angau a syrthiodd ! 
A'i chymmorth a*i nodded ddiflanai 'r un pryd. 

Ag olew dysgeidiaeth, a myrr yr ysgolion, 
Y cafodd ei hurddo ym moreu ei hoes ; 

Ffyrdd rhinwedd a phurdeb ddilynai yn gysson, 
Ar ddehau nag aswy o honynt ni throes. 

A lies ei chym'dogaeth oedd agos i'w chalon, 

Daioni a Uwyddiant y wlad a*i brodorion, 

Bob amser flaenorent ei chais a'i hamcanion, 
Profiadau aneirif o hynny a roes. 

Mor frau ydyw 'n heinioes, mor wag yw ein bywyd ! 

Ddoe gynta 'n anadlu, cyn heno mewn bedd ! 
Fel gwyrddail y goedwig, i'r Uawr yn dychwelyd, 

Gan awel marwolaeth newidir ein gwedd ! 
Can's hon a gaed gynt ym mhlith boneddigesau, 
Yn ail i'r teg rosyn yn addurn y blodau, 
Heddyw *n grinedig a chwythwyd gan angau 

I'r llawr, ac ni ddychwel mwy 'n adciurn i*w sedd. 

O ! Frenin mawr annhrefn, a ydyw dy saethau 

Yn 'hedeg heb reol yn awr trwy y byd ! 
Pa beth yw dy orchwyl ? Ai medi y blodau, 

Gan adael y llysiau crinedig gyhyd ? 
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Ti ddygaist fonedd-wraig fu 'n addurn ein hoesoedd, 
Gan adael y diles a'r difudd yn ein tiroedd, 
Ti gwympaist balmwydden oedd fri y dyffrynoedd, 
Gan adael yr ysgall diddefnydd o hyd. 

Fel gwelir y Ueuad, mewn tegwch ysblenydd, 
Ym mysg y s^r ceinwiw trwy 'r wybren y sydd ; 

Neu fel y briallu y'mysg blodau y dolydd, 

Fel hyn ym mysg eraill oedd hon yn ei dydd : 

Mewn lies ac mewn rhinwedd hi geid yn blaenori, 

Ei phleser a'i hoffder oedd gwneuthur daioni ; 

Son am ei thiriondeb, a chwynfan o'i choUi, 
Ym mysg ein cydwladwyr, tra haulwen a fydd. 

Wrth imi droi allan drwy 'n broydd hyfrydlawn, 
Mae prudd-der a galar i'w gwel'd ym mhob man ; 

Fy nghalon archoUir gan gri y tylodion, 
Wylofain amddifaid, a chwynion y gwan : — 

* Och ?' meddant, * mae dunos yn toi ein hardaloedd, 

* A banner ddu angau gysgoda 'n mynyddoedd, 

* Fob man a golledwyd, gan angau trwy 'n tiroedd, 

* A'n nodded a'n cysur sy 'n mynwent y llan. 

* O 1 beth ddaw o honom ! haelioni V D'wysogaeth 

* Sy *n mro y distawrwydd, yn gorphwys mewn hedd ; 

* A'i hannedd ysblenydd newidiwyd gan alaeth, 

* Mae ffrydiau o ddagrau, lie rhedai y medd !' 
Gostegodd y delyn ei nefol alawon, 

Lie gynt bu Uawenydd mae dwys ocheneidion, 
Ac heddyw mae prudd-der yn llanw pob dwyfron, 
A gofid y galon amlyga pob gwedd. 

Bu hon a'i hael briod yn nawdd in Uenyddion, 
A chefn dysgedigion, a noddwyr ein hiaith ; 

Ei mab fynai ddysgu yn gynta 'n iaith Brython, 
Ac yma 'i gosodwyd i gychwyn pob gwaith ! 
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Syr Watkin orenwog — ^pwy sydd yn ddieithrawl 
Fw glod ac i'w enw, a4 wroldeb rhyfeddawl ? 
£f^ a4 hiliogaeth a gant gofiant oesawl, 
Tra haul y fiurfafen yn rhedeg i'w daith. 

Eu mawl a chwanegir gan dreiglad maith oesoedd, 

A'u henwau a gofir tra daear a nen ; 
Tra cyfyd crib Berwyn^ uwchlaw y dyffrynoedd, 

A thra byddo 'r Gader^ a niwl ar ei phen — 
Tra tbnau *r gwyrdd heli yn fur i'n bro dirion, 
A Brydain yn Uechu ym mynwes yr eigion, 

Y rhai'n fydd ym mlaenaf yn rhestr ein henwogion, 
Au henwau ddisgleiriant heb gwmwl na Hen. 

Ond, Ah ! hi a gollwyd, a*i phriod adawyd 

O'i hoi i alaru mewn gofid a phoen ; 
Ond cysur diddarfod i bawb a golledwyd, 

Yw iddi fyn'd adref i gwmni yr Oen. 
Newidiodd ei phalas am wlad anfarwolion, 
A gofid y ddaear am le uwch trallodion, 
A chafodd gydunaw y'nghwmni nefolion, 
A dechreu ar wynfyd diderfyn mewn hoen. 

Oferedd in' wylaw, yn ol ni ddychwela, 
Ochenaid ddaearol ni threiddia He 'r aeth ; 

Ond etto o briddellau y llwch y cyfoda 

Ei chorph, ni fydd yno 'n dragwyddol yn gaeth. 

Na, na, gwawria borau, pan cryna V mynyddoedd, 

Y cyfyd o*r beddrod ar alwad Duw 'r Uuoedd, 
Pan gwympa y creigiau, pan sychir y moroedd, 

Pan dry Duw i ddiddym y bydoedd a wnaeth. 



* Mynyddoedd y Berwyn ydynt yn dechreu yn nghymmydogaeth Wynnstay, 
ac yn myned rhagddynt ar draws y wlad tua Meirionydd. 
' Cader Idris sydd fynydd uchel yn ymyl Dolgellau, yn Sir Feirionydd, 
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LLINELLAU 

A ANFONWYD AT GYFAILL MEWN LLYTHYR. 

Fy nghyfaill caredig, hyd attat rwy *n anfon 
O'm calon fy annerchion, yn dirion ar daith ; 

Tra fel y gwyliedydd, wrth wel'd y wawr dirion, 
Rwy 'n llawn o hyfrydwch tra 'n darllen dy waith. 

Ar helyg mae 'm telyn, ym mhlith y Monwysion,^ 
Fel eiddo 'r Israeliaid yn Babilon bell ; 

Hen greigydd Eryri,^ a'i fFrydiau teleidion, 
O gynnwrf dynolion a hoffwn yn well. 

£i bryniau adseiniant gan accen cynghanedd, 
A ffrydiau Castalia^ ireiddiant bob nant ; 

Ei moelydd a*i chreigiau a wisgwyd %. mawredd, 
A syral ymarweddiad yw coron ei phlant. 

Ond pa'm yr hiraethaf am dani mewn galar^ 
Hen noddfa 'r awenydd — man enwog yw Mon ; 

Ei digymmar Oronwy* gyssegrodd ei daear, 
Gan hynny boddlonaf i Vyllys fy Ion. 



* Monwysion, trigolion Ynys F&n. 

' Eryri, mynyddoedd uchaf Cymru, yn Sir Caernarfon, lie y preswyliai yr 
awdwr pan yn ieuangc. Yr ardaloedd hyn ydynt yn nodedig megis cynni- 
weirfeydd yr awen, a gellir galw 'r Wyddfa yn Parnassus Cymru. 

' Castalia, ydoedd fiynnon yn mynydd Parnassus, wedi ei chyssegni i'r 
awenau. Dywedid y byddai i*r dyfroedd a redent o'r fiynnon hon g3rnnys- 
gaeddu y sawl a'u hyfent gyda gwir awenydd. 

* Goronwy Owen, bardd enwog yn y ganrif ddiweddaf. Yr oedd yn fab i 
lafiirwr tlawd ym mhlwyf Llanfair, M6n ; ond cafodd ei ddwyn i fynu yn 
ofifeiriad. Bu yn gwasanaethu mewn amrywiol blwyfydd yn Nghymru a Lloegr 
megis Curad ; ond o ddifiyg cefnogaeth, penderfynodd o'r diwedd adael ei 
wlad a myned drosodd i'r America, lie y diweddodd ei ddyddiau. 
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DYCHWELIAD YR YMDEITHYDD. 

*NoL teithio dros ddyfnderoedd dig 

Y mor berwedig mawr, 
A chanfod gwagedd braidd bob peth, 

Yn ddifeth ar y llawr ; 
'Nol bod ym mysg yr Indiaid draw, 

A gwibiaw 'mhell o'm gwlad, 
Dychwelais adre' o don i dbn 

Yn Hon, i d^ fy nhad. 



Pan oeddwn mewn estronol fro 

Yn rhodio ar fy hynt, 
Hiraethwn, gyd a'm dagrau 'n Hi, 

Am gwmni 'm dyddiau gynt : 
Y maesydd teg, perllenydd lion, 

Bendithion Duw a'i rad, 
Ynt brydferth yn yr India bell, 

Ond gwell yw \.^ fy nhad. 



Rhyw ryfeddodau mawr bob dydd, 

Drwy wledydd pell y byd, 
A gefais wel'd ym mhob rhyw bau, 

Yn glau, o'm hannedd glyd : 
Ond daethum adref yn fy ol 

O ganol twyll a brid, 
Heb ganfod dim, drwy ymdaith bell, 

Oedd well na th^ fy nhad. 



Mae perlau teg, a gemau drud, 

A golud yn ddiri, 
A thywod aur, yn India bell, 

Mil gwell na chydi ni : 
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Ond ni cheir yno gan y rhai'n 
Un cysur o'r hen wlad, 

A phob peth yno 'n wermod dry 
Mor bell o d^ fy nhad. 



GALARNAD 

AR FARWOLAETH Y PARCH. JOHN JENKINS, M.A. 
PERIGLOR CERI, SWYDD DREFALDWYN. 

Testun Eisteddfod Beaumaris ^ 1 832, amyr hon y derbyniodd yr Awdvfr 
Arian-dlws y Dywysoges Victoria a Duges Caint, 

Pa eiriau pwysig ac wylofus gaf 

I adrodd trymder fy meddyliau trist ! 

A d' wedyd am y ddirfawr goUed fu 

I frodir Gwalia, gyd kg aethus gur ! 

Bu farw un o enwogion penna 'n bro, 

A chadarn biler i dir Cymru a'i hiaith. 

Mae *r newydd fel rhyw freuddwyd rhyfedd im*, 

Yn Uawn amheuon, a thybiadau gau, 

Ei roddi i orphwys ym mhriddellau V Uawr. 

Cymmylau duon galar hefyd sydd 

Yn do ar do, o amgylch Ceri deg ; 

herwydd trallod, a galaethus ing, 
A ddygodd angau dros yr ardal oil. 

Oh ! *r gofid dwys sy 'n treiddio i bob lie ! 
Rhyw mg dieilydd welir wedi ein dal. 
Machludodd haul y Dywysogaeth wemp, 
Pan newydd gyrraedd ei ddisgleirdeb llawn. 

1 lawr e dbrwyd uchelfrigog bren 

A safai 'n bennaf yn y goedwig werdd. 
Y mur a syrthiai, fu 'n amddiffyn gynt 
Rhag broch dymmestloedd, a rhuadau *r 'storm. 
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O Jenkins hoff ! Pwy 'n awr a ddichon dd'weyd 
Y goUed fu dy roddi dan y gwys 1 
Trist alaroadau ynt yn llanw 'th blwyf, 
A'th dylwyth hawddgar guddia *r cwmmwl du : 
A'r Cymry i gyd, o ben i ben i'r wlad, 
Sy 'n trist alaru am danat, mal un gwr ; 
A bron na wylai 'r creigiau yn ein tir, 
A'r meini celyd guddiant lethrau 'r fro. 



Chwi lysiau 'r maes, y dail a'r blodau Hon, 
Rhowch heibio 'ch tegwch, gwisgwch oil eich du ! 
Chwi 'r adar mwyn a byngciwch yn y coed, 
Newidiwch oslef eich sonianis gerdd. 
Chwi ffrydiau llafar, mewn murmurawg daith, 
A thrwst cwynfanus treiglwch oil i lawr. 
Boed natur oil yn dawel ac yn brudd, 
A'r wybren lis a wisgo 'i lleni niwl. 
Gosteged hoU lawenydd daear lawr, 
A minnau 'n drist a ymneillduaf draw 
O wyddfod dyn, i ochr y mynydd serth, 
Ac yno, a'm pen yn pwyso ar y graig, 
A'm dagrau *n disgyn iV risialaidd ffrwd, 
Yr eiliaf iddo alarnadawl gerdd. 



O Ifor Hael ! pa le mae 'th drigfa 'n awr ! 
Mae 'n rhyfedd gennyf feddwl am y dydd 
Yr aethost ymaith i'r dragwyddol fro ! 
Ail seren ddisglaer yn diflannu o'r nen ! 
Ammheuaeth, weithiau, sydd yn dVeyd im* 
Y deui attom yma cyn pen hir — 
Ond synwyr ddywed mai dychymyg ffol 
Yw i ni ddisgwyl byth dy weled mwy. 
Ond dy rinweddau, a'th enwogrwydd mawr, 
A fyddant byth yn goron ar dy ol 
Na lygra angau, ac na Iwyda 'r bedd. 



^i.jmijii I ufmm^tmmmmmmmmmt^m^^w^m^ 
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Dy hoflfder penna 'm morau ddydd dy oes 
Oedd olrhain dysg, ar hyd ei throellawg ffyrdd ; 
Ac enwog oeddit yn dy bwysig swydd 
Pan gynta^ *r eist i mewn i winllan Ior. 
Dy hynt gymmeraist o dy fro cyn hir, 
Dros donau 'r eigion i*r gorllewin pell, 
I dd'wedyd am fawr gyfoeth gras ein Ior 
Wrth ein cydwladwyr yn yr India boeth. 
Dy wlad adewaist, a thros dbnau 'r mor 
I frodir estron^ yr anturiaist hwnt. 
Gwahanol iawn i'th dawel frodir hoff, 
A bryniau Cymru, oedd y Ueoedd hyn. 
Preswylio y'nghanol dychryn tin a chledd, 
Dan gwympiad syth pelydrau mwrn yr haul, 
Lie mae 'r elfenau 'n ami mewn cynnwrf gwyllt ; 
Y fforchawg fellt yn gwibiaw drwy y nen, 
Gan droi y ddunos bron yn oleu ddydd ; 
Ac erch gorwyntoedd yn gwneyd llawer tref 
Yn adfeiliedig bentwr mewn un awr ; 
A daeargryn yn hollti 'r bryniau serth, 
A llyngcu i fynu lawer dinas wemp : 
Mor chwith oedd hyn i un a dreuliai gynt 
Ei faboed hoff yn Ngwalia dawel fro ! 
Ond gofal am eneidiau eraill wnaeth 
It* orphwys ar alluog fraich yr Ior, 
A meiddio byw yn nhir y poethgylch pell, 
Heb gyfaill i'th gysuraw yn dy hynt, 
Na hynaws gir i loni 'th feddwl prudd. 

Ond wedi bod ym mhellder maith y byd, 
Rhwng carlamiadau echrys y march coch, 
Yn nhwrf a thrwst rhyfeloedd mawr eu grym, 
Lie gwibia 'r boUtau tan o gwr i g^r, 

1 Bu Mr. Jenkins yn gweinyddu gyntaf yn yr Eglwys yn Isle of Wight, He y 
parhaodd yn Gurad i*r Dr. Lewis, Periglor Whippingham, yr hwn oedd yn 
ewythr iddo, am yr yspaid o chwe blynedd. 

• Yn y flwyddyn 1799 ymadawodd i Lloegr i fyned yn Gapelydd ar fwrdd y 
Hong ryfel a elwid Agincourt ; gorsaf yr hen oedd ar gyffiniau yr India 
OrUewinol. 

12 
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I'th gartref daethost o*r peryglon oil, 
Yn iach a llawen, i'th fynyddig dud. 
A Maenor Deifi oedd yr hoenus fan 
Lie 'r aethost nesaf i areilio 'i braidd, 
A'th hoff ddedwyddle enwog, Ceri^ deg, 
Drachefn a ddeuai 'n fuan dan dy nawdd. 
Gwanychai teyrnas Satan yn y He, 
A'i chadarn gaer a syrthiodd ar y llawr 
O flaen dy ymgyrch yn dy bwysig swydd ; 
A'th fedr a*th ddawn yn trin hen arfau 'r nef. 
Dechreuaist yma olrhain llwybrau dysg, 
A chwilio i mewn i hen ddefodau 'th wlad : 

Y beirdd a'r doethion a amgylchai 'th fwrdd, 
A thlysau 'th genedl a addurnai 'th lys. 

fewn dy annedd clywid lawer pryd 
Rai 'n adrodd hanes ein hen eddyl gynt ; 
Son am ryfeloedd fu 'n anrheithio 'r wlad ; 
Ac fel bu gormes gyd i'i haerwy pres 

Yn gwneyd i'r Cymry riddfan lawer oes ; 
Pa fodd y bu enwogion ar bob Haw, 
Yn heriaw 'r gelyn gyda thin a chledd. 

Dy lafur di yn offerynol fu^ 

1 godi 'r Eisteddfodau yn ein tir ; 

Y rhai ddygasant i oleuni *r dydd 
Dalentau gwerthfawr fu dan dywyll len : 
Dygasant ddysgedigion idd ein bro, 

Ail disglaer s^r, yn llwybro *r awyr lis, 

* Ar ol dychweliad Mr. Jenkins o*r India Orllewinol gwnaed ef yn Gapelydd 
i'w ddiweddar Fawrhydi William y 4ydd, a chyn pen nemawr o amser cyflwyn- 
wyd ef i Ficeriaeth Ceri, Swydd Drefalwyn. 

^ Efe, a'r diweddar Esgob Burgess, a osodasant i lawr y cynllun cyntaf i 
adnewyddu yr Eisteddfodau taleithiol a gawsant eu cynnal yn Nghymru 
ychydig o flynyddoedd yn ol. Canys yn m s Awst, 1818, daeth yr Esgob i 
Geri pan ar ei daith drwy ei Esgobaeth, ac yma troes yr ymddiddan ar fatterion 
Cymreig; megis defodau yr oesoedd gynt, Eisteddfodau, a'r cyflfelyb. A 
phenderfynodd yr Fsgob a Mr. Jenkins ar wneyd ymdrech i ail ennyn dawn ac 
athrylith farddonol yn y Dywysogaeth, trwy gynnal Eisteddfodau cylchynol 
ym mbedair talaeth Cymru. Ac yn yr baf canlynol cynnaliwyd yr Eisteddfod 
gyntaf yn Nghaerfyrddin, ac yna dilynwyd hi gan eraill ym Mhowys, Gwent 
a Gwynedd, etc., etc. 
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Gan chwalu y cymmylau dudew fu 
Yn gaddug tew dros Walia lawer oes. 
Mai elusengar borth i feibion dysg, 
Anhawdd i Gymru weled byth dy ail. 
A'th deilwng enw, I for Hael^ ein tir, 
A saif ar gof tra haul yn llwybro 'r nen. 
Dy lys a'th annedd, ail Basaleg oedd, 
Lie clywid melus geingciau 'r delyn chweg 
A'i mwynion donau, fel alawon nef. 

Y beirdd a'r doethion o bob rhan o'r wlad 
A gyrchent yno, lie caent groesaw lion. 

Y medd aV gwin oedd ar y llwythawg fwrdd, 
A phob danteithion lonent galon dyn. 

Dy ddysg a'th rinwedd, fel y llawryf gwyrdd, 
Mewn aur ddalenau a amgylchai 'th ben. 
A'th ddeall treiddiawl, a dy synwyr cryf, 
A'th wnaent yn amlwg ym mysg blodau 'r oes. 
Fel udgom arian yn cyhoeddi hedd, 
Gan alw 'r gwersyll i ddeifroi o'u cwsg. 
A dwyn y dyrfa o amgylch arch yr loR, 
Yn Eglwys Dduw y'th welwyd lawer pryd. 
Dy athrawiaethau, fel y diliau mel, 
Bob amser a ddiferent dros dy fin. 
Teg feini Sion oedd dy hoffaf fan, 
A'r afon ddisglaer red ger gwyddfa Duw. 
Fob peth oedd gennyt deflaist oil i lawr 
Er lies i ddynion a gogoniant Ior. 

Ond angau creulon, gyd i'i ddurfing gledd, 
A'th dorai i lawr yn uchder maith dy Iwydd ; 
Tra gwenai natur oil o'th gylch mewn hedd, 
A'th glod a'th fawl ar gynnydd nos a dydd. 



* Gelwid ef If or Hael^ o herwydd ei haelioni a'i nawdd i feirdd a dysgedigion 
ei wlad, a*i annedd a elwid Basaleg^ sef enw llys I for Hael tnviog gynt, noddwr 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, ac eraill. Ar yr wythnos gyntaf ym mhob blwyddyn 
newydd cynnelid yn ei breswylfod Lys agored am dri neu bed war diwrnod o 
leiaf, a chroesaw i bawb a'i cyrchai, os medrai gyfansoddi englyn, lleisio t6n, 
neu gyweiriaw telyn. 
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Ail Uachar seren, do'ist i ben dy daith, 

£r galar dwys a thristwch mawr i bawb. 

Pwy draetha 'r golled i dy d^ a*th blwyf, 

A phawb trwy Gymru, o'th fyn*d i bridd y llan 1 

Distawodd mwynion leisiau 'r delyn ber, 

A'r cor cerddorawl a ostegai 'u llais, 

Fan drengaist ti, orenwog I for Hael ! 

Dy lys a'th ardal ynt mewn galar prudd ; 

A'r beirdd trwy Gymru wylant ar dy ol. 

Dyryswch ddaliodd dy blwyfolion gwiw, 

A gwae a thristwch a orchuddiai 'th blwyf. 

Ar ddydd dy gladdedigaeth, rhyfedd oedd 

Yr olwg gaed ar bawb yn d'od ym mlaen 

I dalu 'r deyrnged olaf i dy Iwch. 

Plant yr ysgolion, mewn godidog wedd, 

Gwyr ieuaingc a gwyryfon yr hoU blwyf, 

A phawb a allent deithiaw maes o'u tai, 

Hyd yr hynafgwyr wrth gynnorthwy 'u ffyn. 

Dy olaf gloch wnai lawer archoll ddofn 

Ym mhrudd fynwesau dy gydnabod gynt. 

A phrin y gwelwyd y fath alar dwys. 

Ar welltawg lawr un fynwent yn y byd. 

0*r braidd nad oedd yr wybr uwch ben yn brudd, 

A'r awel wynt yn wylo 'm mrigau 'r coed. 

Dy siriol wyneb guddiwyd dan y pridd — 

Ffraethineb ar dy enau sydd yn fud. 

Y wefus a ddiferai fel y mel, 

Sy *n awr heb symud yn yr oeraidd glai ; 

A'r Haw sydd dawel, ac ni chyffry mwy. 

Pe moriwn draw at oror India bell, 

Lie 'th welwyd gynt yn ail i'r seren ddydd, 

Yn ymlid ymaith dywyll leni 'r nos ; 

Neu pe 'r hwyliwn dros y berwawg for, 

O'r dwyrain hyd orllewin pell y byd, 

Oferedd imi ddisgwyl am dy gael. 

Yr hyfryd fron, a gwyrddion Iwybrau 'r maes, 

Yn awr ynt weigion o dy ddynsawd hardd. 
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Golygfa brudd He 'r oedd Basaleg gynt ; 
A heilltion ddagrau man y rhedai 'r medd. 



Cwymp uthrawl dyn, a phechod Eden ardd, 
A ddygodd drist farwolaeth yma i*r byd ! 
Ond er i angau 'th dorri di i lawr, 
A throi dy gorph yn fud i'r distaw fedd, 
Dy yspryd hwnt esgynai at ei Dduw 
O finion tywyll afon angau du. 
Caersalem deg, yw dy breswylfa 5^1 awr, 
A saint ac engyl yw dy gwmni glan. 
Cei yno 'n siriawl chwareu 'r delyn aur, 
A gwisgo coron freiniol ar dy ben. 
Marwolaeth ddygodd elw mawr i ti — 
Ond colled drom ac heb ei hail i ni. 



Y cyfiawn a aiff adref at ei Dduw, 
Cyn i drallodion ddyfod ar ei wlad : — 
Gocheled Cymru rhag ei bod yn nod 
I saethau 'r Arglwydd, a digofaint Ior. 
Dyrus a thywyll yw ei Iwybrau Ef, 
A llawn o droion rhyfedd iawn i ddyn ; 
Ein deall ni with geisio 'u holrhain hwynt, 
A *n Uwyr ar goll, heb allu gwybod dim, 
Na gweVd ychwaith mor gywrain yw pob tro, 
Na phle terfyna 'r cymmysg mawr difai ! 



Mor wag a brau yw bywyd egwan dyn ! 
Fel cysgod gau, neu niwl y cilia draw. 
Ail yw i'r llwydrew ar yr uchel fryn, 
*R hwn dawdd yn ebrwydd pan gyfodo haul ; 
Neu lif-ddwfr gwyllt a fyddo *n Uanw 'r nant, 
A*r clychau dwfr yn dawnsio ar frig y dbn, 
Diflana 'n gyflym fal rhosynau haf, 
Neu niwl y boreu 'n croesi llethr yr allt. 
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Ond bellach tawel hiin fwynhao 'th Iwch 
Hyd foreu prudd yr adgyfodiad mawr. 
Oes ar ol oes ant heibio o un i un, 
I dragwyddoldeb, lie terfynant oil. 
Ac amser d^n y galar ar dy ol, 
A'r byd i rhagddo etto megis gynt. 
Yr haul a gyfyd i oleuo 'r dydd, 
A'r Uoer a'r ser siriolant oriau 'r nos : 
Yr haf a'r gauaf ddeuant fel o'r blaen, 
A chynnwrf fydd drwy barthau pell y byd ; 
Clefydau marwol gynniweiria 'r tir, 
A cherbyd angau deithia trwy y wlad : 
Rhyfeloedd welir mewn carlamawg rwysg 
Yn dattod rhwymau llawer teyrnas gain — 
Ond ti, mewn gwir lonyddwch pur a hedd, 
Gei orphwys hirnos angau yn n Uwch, 
Nes del y dydd, a'r gennad i'th ddeffroi ; 
Archangel Ior rydd floedd ag udgorn Duw, 
Nes sigla seiliau 'r greadigaeth faith, 
A'r Barnwr ddaw ar ddisglaer gwmwl fry, 
Ac engyl tanllyd fydd yn gwibio o'i gylch, 
A geilw bawb i ymddangos ger ei fron, 
Holl feibion Adda i gyd o fawr i fin : — 
Pryd hyn dy babell bridd a ddaw i'r Ikn, 
Yn wisg i'th enaid, mewn anfarwol wedd ; 
A chyda seintiau glan y'ngwlad y gwawl, 
Cei byth orphwyso y'nghymdeithas loR. 



BEDDROD Y CRISTION. 

Hon ydyw 'r oer annedd He 'n dawel yr huna 
Gwr fu a'i hardd fuchedd yn addurn i'w oes ;- 

Wrth weled ei feddrod graianog na wyla, 
Gadawodd wlad galar, — rhoes heibio y groes. 
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Un cofnod ni welir i nodi ei enw, 

A Uysiau y fynwent orchuddiant ei gell ; 

Mae pob peth ar y ddaear 'r un modd er ei farw, 
Ac yntau heb wybod — ond g^yr beth sydd well ! 

Blodau y gwanwyn a guddia 'i orweddfan, 
A'i gorph a faluria ym mhriddell y llawr ; 

A chenedl 'nol cenedl i fynu gyfodan*, 
Ac yntau yn dawel a fydd lie mae 'n awr. 

Ond amser iV derfyn yn gyflym ymdreigla ; 

Daw awr pan y gedy ystafell y bedd ; 
O'r arch ac o*r amdo mewn mynyd dadebra, 

Mewn gwisg anfarwoldeb, melltena 'n ei wedd. 

Pan eistedd y Barnwr ar orsedd o gwmwl, 
A'i wisg o oleuni, a'i gerbyd y gwynt ; 

Cyhoedda dynghedfen hil Adda yn fanwl 
Yn ol y gweithredoedd a wnaethent hwy gynt. 

A'r Cristion a welwyd yn morio dros dbnau 
Y byd a'i drallodion, yn waelaidd ei wedd, 

A gludir i'w gartref gan danllyd gerbydau, 

I fyw ym mro 'r gwynfyd heb derfyn i'w hedd. 



YR HAF. 

Ti Lywydd natur — Crewr mawr y byd, 
Sy 'n cynnal pob peth is ac uwch y rhod ; 
Rhyfeddawl iawn yw dy weithredoedd oil 
IV canfod drwy y greadigaeth faith. 
Olwynion natur — gyda chylchau 'r rhod, 
Ynt oil yn troi wrth dy orchymyn di. 
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Y bydoedd fry, yn yr ehangder maith, 
A throellawg gylch yr Haul sydd yn dy law : 
Ac wrth y rhai 'n yn gyssylltiedig mae 
Tymhorau V flwyddyn, — yn eu dirgel dro. 
Mae y tymhorau 'r naill ar ol y Hall, 
Yn datgan mawredd y goruchel Ior ; 
Ac yn cyhoeddi ei fodolaeth Ef 
Hyd derfyn eithaf preswyl dynolryw. 
Ar ol f r gauaf, a'i ystormydd broch, 
Ado ein gwlad mewn anrheithiedig wedd : 
Daeth olwyn amser yn ei phrysur daith, 
Gan ddwyn y gwanwj'n i addurno *r tir. 
Ac wedi hynny 'r haf-ddydd teg ar hynt 
O'i ol ddilynai, mewn ardderchog wisg. 
Yr Haul ysblenydd ar olwynion aur 
Ddynesai attorn, o 'stafellau 'r de : 
Ac yn ei daith ymlidiai 'r oemi llyra 
Tu hwnt i ardal oer y pegwn pell. 



Mor hyfryd teithio 'n awr ar fin y dydd, 
Ac esgyn hwnt i ben cribog fryn ; 
Gan dafiu golwg ar y dyffryn maith 
Mewn gwisg ilodeuog, dan y perlau gwlith. 
Yr Huan welir mal gyrfaol gawr 
Yn agor teg amrantau 'r boreu ddydd, 
Ac yna teithia drwy 'r ffurfafen faith 
Gan roddi maeth a chynnydd i bob peth ; 
A gwneyd i natur oil ddihuno o'i chwsg. 
Y coedydd ynt mewn dail, a blodau heirdd 
Yn gwisgo wyneb maith yr ardal Iwys ; 
A chwaon per mal o dir Seba sydd 
Yn dyfod attorn, drwy y nwyfre chweg. 
O Gymru Iwysdeg, oror hardd ei drych ! 
Neud harddach wyt na bro Aonia^ gyj^t. 
Mor hyfryd yw ym mysg dy fryniau hoff 

^ Aonia, neu Boetia, yn Groeg a ystyrid yn breswylfa yx awen yn fwy arbenig 
nag un rhan arall o'r wlad, o herwydd paham y gelwid yr awenau Aonides. 
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Gael treulio 'r haf ym mhell o drwst y byd, 
Gan chwilio i mewn i waith y Crewr doeth.- 
Pinaglau anian sy 'n dyrchafu i'r nen, 

Y serth fynyddau gyd k'r bryniau b^n ; — 
Grisialaidd ffrydiau y ymdreigla i lawr, 
A'u trwst adseinia dros y cymoedd draw, 
Wrth iddynt lithraw tua *r dyfnfor mawr. 

Y Uynau welir megis gwastad wydr, 
Neu lawr grisialaidd, yn addurno *r tir ; 
Tra nad oes awel yn cynhyrfu eu dwfr. 
Heirdd luniau natur welir yma a thraw 
Yn Hon addurno eu gwynebpryd llathr : — 

Y coed, y blodau, ynghyd a llysiau V maes, 

Y creigiau serth, a'r awyr las o gylch, 
Ynt yn ymddangos yn y drychau dwfr. 
Yr afon droellawg, yn ei haraf hynt, 
Ddolena trwy 'r gwastadedd yn y fro ; 
Amryliw flodau, gyda gwyrddlas ddail, 
A llwyni coed, orchuddia 'i glknau hoff. 

Y brithyll chwyrn sydd yma 'i edyn aur. 
Yn prysur wibio trwy ei hoffus bau, 
Fel cyflym saeth y teithia o gwr i gwr, 
Gau hoUti 'r elfen yn ei gyflym hynt. 



Daeth haf deyrnasiad mewn godidog wedd, 
A'i fantell werdd, i hardd goroni 'n tir ; 

Y deiliawg goed addurnant lethrau 'r fron, 

Y gog a gin o ben y clogwyn draw ; 

Y wenol chwery o dan des y dydd, 
A'r pysg sy 'n prysur wibio yn y Uyn. 
Yr adar byngciant yn y goedawg fron, 

A nythant rhwng canghenau 'r prydferth wydd ; 

Yn wyn chwareuant ar y mynydd ban, 

A'r bugail lefa oddiar y cribog fryn, 

Nes seinio 'r nentydd, a chyffroi y praidd. 

Y boreu, cyn cyfodi o ffynon gwres 
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wely Tithon,! i adloni *r byd, 
Disgyna 'r distaw wlith i lawr o'r nen, 
Gan frithaw 'r glasdir, ac arianu 'r gwellt. 
A hwn rydd nerth i'r ddaear ac i'w chnwd, 

1 gynnal gwres ac awel frwd y dydd. 
Yr wybren fry heb gwmwl arni sydd ; 
A'r Haul a gwyd ar ei olwynion aur, 

A dechreu 'n brysur deithio uwch y byd, 
A*r holl fywiolion welir yn deffroi 
O'u cwsg a'u syrthni, wrth ei alwad ef. 
A dyn a frysia at ei ddyddiawl waith, 
A'r anifeiliaid ynt yn croesi 'r fron. 

Y glaswellt ir sy 'n plygu i lawr ei ben 
Dan heirdd goronau y defnynau gwlith, 

Y rhai fel perlau teg, neu emau drud, 

Sy 'n ymddisgleirio dros lannerchau 'r maes. 
Yr adar min oddiar ganyhenau 'r coed, 
A'u mwyn beroriaeth sy 'n croesawi 'r dydd ; 

Y ceiliog bronfraith, a'r fwyalchen fwyn, 
A'r per ehedydd yn ei daith i'r nen, 

A seiniant fawl, yn hardd ufuddawl gor, 

I'r hwn a'u gwnaeth hwynthwy a phob peth byw. 

Yn awr mae gwres y dydd yn brysio *n mlaen. 

Fob peth adfywiant o'u hanianawl gwsg — 

AV gweithiwr tlawd er 's oriau maith cyn hyn, 

A aeth oH fwthyn at ei ddyddiawl dasg, 

Sy 'n awr yn ymladd gyd i'r awel frwd, 

A'r gwres ym mron a'i lethu yn llwyr i lawr ; 

Defnynau chwys a redant dros ei rudd, 

A'i gylla gwag sy 'n goddef newyn tost ; 

Ei garpiog wisg ddynoda 'i angen mawr ; 

Lluosog dylwyth sydd yn gorfod byw, 

Gan ddisgwyl beunydd wrth ei ennill bach. 

O ! doed elusen i agoryd drws 

Haelionus deimlad, i'r fath un a hwn. 

^ Gwely Tithon. Tithonus yn ol y beirdd cenhedlig ydoedd priod Aurora, 
yr hwn ydoedd yn oedranus a methiant, ac o herwydd hyn y dduwies agyfodai 
bob amser yn foreu, i agor dorau y dwyrain o flaen yr haul. 
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Os troaf fy ngolygon tu a'r ardd, 
Caf yno ganfod rhyfedd waith yr Ior, 
Yn gwisgo V dail, a'r blodau hardd eu drych ; 

Y pabi heirdd, a'r isop teg eu gwedd, 

Y breilw cochion, gyd HV rhuddos glwys, 
Ynt ynia oil yn ferth odidog lu, 

Fel yn ymagor i groesawi 'r Haul. 

Ac draw mewn cilfach, yn nghwr eithaf hon, 

Mae 'r diwyd wenyn wrth eu prysur waith, 

Yn casglu lluniaeth erbyn dydd sy 'n dod, 

A gauaf duoer, a ddilyna 'r haf. 

'Nawr y tyddynwr gyd a*i bladur lem, 

Sy 'n prysur deithiaw at y maes gerllaw ; 

A'r gweision frysiant ar eu hynt o'i ol, 

Yn arfog lu — heb arswyd yn eu gwedd : 

A'u gloy won eirf hwy gwympant gnwd y tir, 

A'r gwellt a syrth o'u blaenau ar bob Haw. 

Ceir gwel'd y fro mewn cynnwrf bron i gyd, 

A phawb yn brysur wrth eu distaw waith ; 

Rhai yma a thraw yn casglu 'r gwair ynghyd, 

Ac yn ei gludo 'n gyflym i'r un lie. 

A'r awyr ddu brophwyda oddi draw 

Bod gwlaw cenllifawl agos wedi eu dal ; 

Pawb dasga ei waith, pob gewyn sydd dan bwys, 

Ac ofn y dymmestl dreiddia drwy bob bron. 

Yr Haul orchuddir gyda chwmwl du, 

A*r wybren lis a wisga 4 mantell niwl ; 

A thVllwch prudd ymlusga dros y wlad, 

Fel pe bai 'r nos yn dechreu ganol dydd. 

Y fellten wibia draws y gorwel pell, 
A'i bolltau tin a hollta 'r ddudew nen ; 
A'r daran froch sy 'n rhuo oddi draw 
Nes cryna seiliau y mynyddoedd ban, 
Ac yn ei thaith ymdreigla etto ym mlaen, 
Gan rwygaw holl uchelder maith y nef : 
Ei thwrf arswydus sigla gaerau 'r byd, 

A chryn y bryniau rhag yr echrys floedd. 
Marchoga 'r Mawredd yn yr wybren fry, 
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A'i gyflym gerbyd sydd yn croesi 'r nen : 
A'i chwyrn olwynion yn carlatnu draw, 
Sy 'n peri 'r cynnwrf drwy ardalau *r wybr. 

Y mellt ymwibiant, naill ar ol y llall ; 
A gwlaw Uifeiriawl ddisgyn ar y wlad. 
Yr anifeiliaid ynt yn syn mewn braw, 
Wrth glywed trwst elfenau 'r byd ar waith : 
A dyn mewn arswyd, gwyd ei olwg fry, 

A chryn wrth feddwl am y Gallu mawr 
Sy 'n creu y daran, ac yn ffrwyno 'r gwynt. 
'Nawr coed yr allt a rwygir gan y mellt, 
A'r dderwen fawr sydd yn hoUtiadau i gyd ; 
£i heirdd gangenau ynt yn britho 'r maes, 
Nid oes o honi yn awr ond boncyff noeth. 
Pistylla 'r gwlaw i lawr o'r uchder maith, 
Fel dylif gwyllt yn rhedeg dros y tir ; 
Comentydd chwyrn sy 'n rhuthro i lawr yr allt, 
Tros y clogwyni a'r rhaiadrau certh, 
Gan ruo a chwiban yn agenau 'r graig. 
Yr afon fawr sydd yn y dyflfryn draw, 
A chwydda dros ei glenydd o bob tu, 
Ac a ysguba bob peth sydd o*i blaen 
I goU a dinystr, lie na'u gwelir mwy. 
Gwel yr amaethydd, tra 'n ei annedd glyd, 
Gnwd teg ei faes yn nofio gyda 'r Uif ; 
A4 anifeiliaid a amgylchir gan 

Y dyfroedd mawrion, yn y wastad ddol. 
A*r cenllif gwyllt sy 'n bygwth llawer t^ 
A dadymchweliad, caria gnwd y maes. 



Mantellau duon a chymmylau 'r nen 
A yrrir yn eu hynt i'r deau pell ; 
A'r dydd adlona, adnewydda ei w^n, 
A'r wybren ddengys ei hasurawl wedd. 
A'r Haul, 'nol iddo unwaith fyn'd o'n gwydd, 
Trwy ystod y terfysglyd ruthrgyrch mawr, 
Sy *n dechreu llwybro mewn adfywiol wedd. 
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A natur oil a welir fel o*r blaen ; 

A'r gwlaw a roddes adnewyddiad gwedd 

I'r gwellt a*r llysiau, grinid gan y gwres. 

Fel hyn mae Duw, yn ei ardderchog drefn, 
Yn gwneuthur pob peth mewn doethineb mawr : 
A gyr y mellt, a*r t'ranau yn eu tro, 
I buro 'r awyr a ffrwythloni 'r tin 
Y maesydd eang welir ar bob Haw 
Yn cael eu llenwi gan haelioni 'r loR ; 
Yr ^d sy 'n crymu ei doreithiog ben, 
Tra yn cynnyddu yn y dwysen lawn, 
Ac fe'i haddfedir gan y gwynt a'r gwres 
At y cynhauaf sydd yn awr wrth law. 

Mae heddyw etto wedi d'od i ben, 
A'r Haul sy 'n suddo hwnt yn ngwely 'r Hi*, 
Gan droi y gorwel megis rhidens aur, 
Wrth iddo adael bryniau 'n gwlad o'i ol, 
A myn'd i 'mweled a'r gorllewin pell. 
Fel hyn mae amser yn dirwynu 'm mlaen 
Holl ddyddiau 'n heinioes, naill ar ol y Hall, 
A phob peth lyngcir ganddo cyn pen hir 
I dragwyddoldeb maith, a di ben draw. 



Y DYMMESTL. 

Ar deg forau dorau 'r dydd 
Agorynt wybrawl gaerydd 
Y pell derfyngylch, cylch cain 
Daearol barthau 'r dwyrain. 
Claerbryd haul a*i araul wawr, 
Gyrai goruwch ein gorawr ; 
O ! euraidd rodau eres ! 
Nefawl fyd o danllyd des ! 
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Gyr ryfeddol fywiol faeth 
I y deg greadigaeth. 
Rhesenog liw rhosynaidd 
Yna drwy 'r eigion a draidd : 
A phob glyn, dyffryn a dol, 
A 'n Saron, wenau siriol. 
E byngcia y mwyn bencerdd 
O'i big, yn y goedwig werdd : 
Pan gana gogleisia 'r glust, 
Di-glo a fydd pob dwy-glust. 
Lledir hwyliau V llongau llawn, 
A nofiant wyneb Neifiawn. 
Hwyliant dros wely 'r heli, 
Rhwygant a lluchiant y Hi'. 
Mae natur yma o neutu 
A'i gwen yn hynod o gu. 



Newidia a dua *r dydd, 
O ! fyr addien foreuddydd ! 
Nodau o gyfnewidiad 
Geir ar Iwys gyrau 'r wlad. 
Mae cryndod garwnod o gur 
Yn neutu olwyn natur. 

Y deifiawl wynt sy 'n dyfod : — 
Tymmestl ddu o'n deutu 'n dod. 
Ai Eolus sy 'n hwyliaw 

*R erch gorwynt al drowynt draw ? 

Gan agor y dur ddorau 

Gauent ar eu carchar cau ? 

Nage, loR y Ne yn awr 

Draw enfyn dymmestl drinfawr ; 

Y Duw wnaeth ddaear a dwr 
A eilw, uchel Reolwr, 

Lu anian is y loyw nef, 
Ufuddhant i V foddhau Ef ; 
Ar ei enwog air union 
Ymchwydda ymdyra 'r dbn : 
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Dawnsia 'r gwynt ar hynt drwy 'r nen 
Ar abnaidd gyrau 'r wybren : 
A'r awel groch a rua, 

Y goedwig yn ysig wna. 
Euraidd wynebpryd araul 
A gloywbryd y tanllyd haul, 
Mewn du gwmwl dwl amdodd ; 
Caddug o niwl a^i cuddiodd. 
Cwmwl ar gwmwl yn gwau 
O'r dwyrain geir fawr dyrau. 
Tywyllwch a mwllwch mawr 
Yn unol dros y nenawr. 

Y mor a'i fryniau mawrwyllt 
Ymddyrchynt gan gorwynt gwyllt, 
E gura 'i greigiawg oror ; 
Dyrnod ar ddiddattod ddor : 
Curwlaw sy 'n ffrydiaw 'n ffrom, 
E ddyrna 'r to addiarnom ; 

A chenllysg gan derfysg dirfawr 
Ddaw ar led y ddaear lawr. 



Mae 'r awyr yn ymruaw 
A drych arswydol sy draw. 
Pob elfen o nen a nant 
A'u trogylch ogylch wgant : 
Diwreiddir, chwelir yn chwyrn 
Y coedydd mwyaf cedyrn. 
A mellt sy 'n chwyrn ymwylltiaw 
Gan hoUti y deri draw. 
Ac rhwng bolltau tidau tan 
Teryll, y bloeddia taran ; 
Rhwyga ei llwybr trwy 'r wybren, 
Sigla a chynhyrfa 'r nen. 



Yn awr mantellau y nos 
Ymdaena, a min dunos : 
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Trenga cudeg wawr deg dydd 
O dan eu du adenydd. 

Y gwyntoedd o gylchoedd gwawr 
A dyrfant, mewn rhoch dirfawr, 
Uwchben, trwy 'r graig chwibanant 
Wrth ymi yn neutu 'r nant. 

Y llongau dros dbnau i'r dairh 

A mawrdwrf, droent iV mordaith, 

I'w mysg, gan derfysg dirfawr, 

Angau du sy 'n nesu 'n awr ; 

E rwyga dorau *r eigion, 

Ymluchia ymdafla 'r dbn : 

Arswyda llewyga 'r llawr 

Gan dwrf ac yni dirfawr. 

Llong ar ol Hong trwy 'r Hi* 

Dirwynir i drueni : 

Tbnau 'r trochionfor tanynt 

Mewn ymladdfa gyda 'r gwynt. 

Ac eilwaith fe a 'r daran 

A*i byHt, trwy 'r ehangder bkn. 

Tywynfa a bro 'r tdnfeHt, 

Lie gyr Ion ei fawrion feHt, 

Gwna y Iwysaidd gain laswybr 

Yn fflamiawg oleuawg Iwybr. 

Beth yw 'r cur sy 'n neutu 'r nen 

A dorrodd cylch daearen ? 

Ai 'r hoywddestl ser o'u haddef 

Yn awr a gwympant o'r nef ? 

0*r Hawr rhuadlawr redli 

A Hef dychrynHyd y Hi, 

Sy 'n rhuo drwy gyffro gwyHt 

O gyrau ceunant gorwyHt. 

Angau, a golwg ingol, 

Sydd dros fryn dyffryn a dol : 

A'i faner fawr anfonodd 

A thbnau 'r dyfnderau dodd, 

AV ddaear ; ni bu fir fwy, 

Ah ! nodiad dychrynadwy ! 
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Edrychodd Duw ar drochion 
Dylifol dyfnfol y dbn ; 
Rhuthrau 'r dyfnderau dig, 
Rhuadau 'r mor berwedig. 
Llefarai, gostegai 'r dbn, 
A rhwygawl fryniau 'r eigion. 
A mwriawl gyrch y mawrwynt, 
Mewn marwol elynol hynt, 
Ddaliodd, e'i cludodd mewn clo 
IV ddwrn, a chauodd arno. 
Diorfod ydyw arfaeth 
Ein Ner yn y cwbl a wnaeth : 
Ei rymmus fraich a rwymodd 
Y tbnau, mewn clymau 'u clodd : 
Gwynt nef, a'r reol hefyd, 
With ei air a gair i gyd. 
Ei deilwng arch hybarch Ef 
Derfynodd dwrf y wiwnef: 
O y frwd fawr ddifrodaeth 
Yn dawel dawel y daeth. 
Gwel yr haul, cu araul cain, 
Yn agor dor y dwyrain. 



Teithiaf, golygaf y wlad : 

archollfriw ! Erchyllfrad. 

01 sydd o fynydd i for 

O'r demmestl, a'i byr dymmor. 

Mawr foroedd a llynoedd Uif, 

A dolydd dan y dylif ! 

Rheiadr gwyllt gorwyllt guriad 

Dyrua 'i lef drwy y wlad : 

Bwthyn ar ol bwthyn bydd 

Yn benoeth iV wel'd beunydd. 

Draw yna gwel drueiniaid 

Rhwng drylliau llongau mewn llaid : 

A morwyr yn gyrph meirwon 

Ar fingylch dyfrgylch y dbn. 

13 
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EMYN, 

A GYFANSODDWYD AR DDYDD YMPRYD YN Y FLWYDDYN 1 832, 
PAN OEDD Y CHOLERA MORBUS YN Y WLAD. 

Ti, Arglwydd Ior y ddaear lawr, 
A Lly wydd mawr y bydoedd ; 

Sy 'n anfon barn ar deulu 'r byd 
Am bechu, ar hyd yr oesoedd. 

Ystyried ddylem farn ein Duw 

Wrth fy w, nid ymgaledu ; 
£i feircfa arswydus oddi fry, 

Ar Ewrob sy 'n gweryru. 

Cydymddarostyngwn oil i'r Uwch 
Mewn trist\¥ch, ac mewn galar ; 

A Duw a dry y bamau draw 
Sy 'n llwybraw dros ein daear. 

Anrhydedd rhown i Dduw bob pryd, 

I Ly w y byd boed moliant ; 
I'r Tad, a'r Mab, a*r Yspryd GlUn, 

Ar gan, rhown oil ogoniant. 



GALARNAD, 

AR FARWOLAETH SYR WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, BARWNIG, A.S. 

WYNNSTAY. 

Testun Eisteddfod Llerpwll 1840. Barnwyd y Farwnad kon ynfuddttgoL 

Pan guddiai yr Huan tanbeidiawl ei ben 
Tu hwnt i groch weilgi 'r dyfnderoedd, 

Tywyllwch ymdaenai \ pryd hyn dros y nen, 
A'r ddunos gofleidiai *r dyfFrynoedd. 
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Y wenlloer arianaidd ganfyddid o draw, 

Yn nghysgod y bryniau 'n cyfodi ; 
A thrwst yr afonydd, trwy *r nentydd islaw, 

Attebid gan adsain y Uethri. 

HoU adar y goedwig, a'r wlad oedd yn awr, 
Yn hunaw mewn hedd a Uonyddwch ; 

A dyn ac anifail orweddent i lawr 
Dan nosawl fantellau 'r tywyllwch. 

Pryd hwnnw mewn prudd-der, eisteddai y Bardd 
Yn nghysgod hen gromlech unigawl ; — 

A thremiai ar natur, — o'i ddeutu mor hardd, 
Gan eiliaw prudd g^n alarnadawl. 

£i ddagrau i*r ddaear a redent yn Hi, 

A'r creigiau attebent ei gwynion, 
Gogoniant bro Gwalia, ei haddurn a'i bri, 

Oedd testun ei drist ocheneidion. 

^ Mae mantell ddu angau yn awr yn gordoi 
Fy ngwlad enedigol, Och !* meddai, 

* Llawenydd a mwyniant am byth wedi ffoi, 

Cymmylau o wae a'i gorchuddiaL 

* Syr Watkin^ orenwog, anrhydedd fy mro, 

Gan ddyrnod marwolaeth a gwympodd ; 
Rhyw ddylif o ddagrau dywelltir bob tro 
Gwneir coffa o'r wylofus ymadrodd. 

^ Y diweddar Syr Watkin Williams Wynn jrdoedd y pammed Barwnig o'r 
teulu. Y cyntaf ydoedd Syr William Williams, Llefarydd T^ y Cyffredin yn 
amser Siarl yr ail, a Dadleuydd Cyffredinol i lago yr ail, ynghyd d Recorder 
Caer. Dywedir iddo ennill ei wraig, sef Miss Kyf&n o*r Glasgoed, trwy *r 
medr a ddaogosodd wrth ddadleu achos ei thad yn Mrawdlys yr Amwythig ; a 
chyda hi y cafodd y meddiannau helaeth a ddaeth i'w ran. Y diweddar Syr 
Watkin oedd fab y pedwerydd Barwnig o'i ail wraig Charlotte, yr hon oedd 
ferch yr Anrhydeddus George Grenville, a ganwyd ef y 26ain o Hydref, yn y 
flwyddyn 1772. Dilynodd ei dad fel Barwnig yn y flwyddyn 17S9, pan nad 
oedd ond I7eg oed. Cafodd ei ethol y tro cyntaf i gynnrychioli Swydd Ddin- 
bych yn y ^wyddyn 1794, a pharhaodd i'w chynniychioli hyd ddydd ei 
farwolaeth. 
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• Bu Uawer trwm newydd yn ystod fy oes, 

Fel saeth yn trywanu fy nghalon ! 
Er hynny ni theimlais erioed y fath loes 
A marw prif flaenor y Brython. 

' Meddyliais bod natur yn brudd fel fy hun, 

Y diwrnod y clywais y newydd ; 
Y bryniau yn gwisgo 'u galarwisg bob un, 
A niwl yn gorchuddio pob mynydd. 

• Hefyd bod Dyfrdwy^ yn rhedeg i lawr, 

Ac fel yn wylofain am dano ; 
A'r wybren ysblenydd yn bruddaidd ei gwawr, 
A'r Haul dan gymmylau *n ymguddio. 

• E dreiddiodd y galar i bob rhan o'n tir, 

Pob annedd, pob bwthyn, a phalas, 
O herwydd y goUed, galarant yn hir, 
Hyd gyrau pellenig y deyrnas. 

* Fel noddwr ei genedl, fel hoffwr ei wlad, 

Byth mwyach ni cheir ei hefelydd ; 
Bu ef i'r D'wysogaeth trwy 'i oes megis tad, 
A'i fawrglod fydd ynddi 'n dragywydd. 

* Ei serch, a'i haelioni, bob amser a fydd, 

Mewn cof, tra rhuo yr eigion ; 
A'i enw yn glodfawr, tra Huan y dydd 
Yn mesur y flwyddyn i'i droion. 

* Ym mhob man lie 'r elai, yr un ydoedd e, 

Ei genedl a'i wlad oedd ei hoffder ; 
A'i enaid gyd-glymwyd i'r rhai 'n ym mhob lie, 
Eu lies oedd yn unig ei bleser. 

^ Dyfrdwy, un o afonydd penaf Gogledd Cymru, yr hon sydd yn cychwyn o 
Lyn Tegid, ac yn rhedeg heibio i Gorwen, Llangollen, a gerllaw Wynnstay. 
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* Mewn rhyfel a therfysg,^ ar faesydd y gwaed, 

Bu 'n ymladd dros freintiau ein teymas ; 
A miloedd y gelyn a fathrai dan draed, 
Yn niwrnod yr echrys alanas ! 

* Fel corwynt dwyreiniawl yn rhuthraw ar hynt, 

Gan dorchi dig dbnau 'r dyfnderoedd ; 
Neu fflamau difaol a chwytha y gwynt 
Trwy 'r goedwig ar lethr y mynyddoedd ; 

* Neud felly y gwelwyd prif wron ein gwlad^ 

Ar diroedd meillionog Iwerddon, 
Yn rhuthro mewn digter ym mhoethder y gid, 
Dros fryniau o gyrph y marwolioa 

' Y gelyn a gofia am oesoedd, mae 'n wir, 
Am ddewrder dihafal y Cymro j 
Ac arswyd a dychryn a dreiddia trwy 'u tir 
Y fynyd y sonir am dano. 

* Pan hefyd o Elbe,^ dros frig y werdd dbn, 

Mewn Mr y dihangai Napoleon ; 
Gan ddeifro hoU Ewrob, a dychryn pob bron, 
A banllef rhyfelawg elynion : 

* Syr Watkin a'i ddewrion, gynnygient help llaw, 

£r Uuddias hyll orthrwm y gelyn ; 
A gwron hen Gymru, heb ddychryn na braw, 
A godai ei gledd yn ei erbyn. 



^ Cododd fyddin o w^r meirch ar ei draul ei bun yn amser y gwrthryfel yn 
yr Iwerddon, ac aeth drosodd yno gyda hwynt, a bu yn bynod o wasanaethgur 
er attal i'r gwrtbryfel fyned rbagddo. 

' Syr Watkin, yngbyd &'i fyddin, a gynnygiasant eu ^wasanaetb gwirfoddol 
pan ail ddecbreuodd y rbyfel gyda Ffraingc, ar ol i Napoleon Bonaparte 
ddiangc o jmys Elbe. 
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' Nid trwst carlamiadau ofnadwy 'r coch farch, 
A allai arswydo 'r Brythoniaid ; 
Nag angau, tra'n bloeddio, "Par'towch iddynt arch," 
Ddychrynai 'r Cadfridog a'i ddeiliaid. 

* Ond bellach ni welwn y gwron yn hwy, 

Yn rhodio ym mysg ein mynyddoedd ; 
Er gwaedu calonau o erthyb y clwy, — 
Br ochain a chwynfan o filoedd ! 

* LlSnyddiaeth ein brodir ni fydd megis gynt, 

Na 'r awen ychwaith, yn blodeuo ; — 
A'r gwr a fu 'n gysgod i'r gwan rhag y gwynt, 
Sy 'n awr yn ngwlad angau yn huno. 

* Wrth weled ei ardeW ar bared fy nh^, 

Daw hiraeth a galar I'm Uethu ; 
A chofio am y wyneb, mor siriol a chu, 
Sy 'n mynwent Rhiwabon yn pydru ! 

* Yr hwn a fu 'n enwog fel noddwr ein hiaith, 

A'n Llywydd mewn llawer Eisteddfod f 
A*n prif gynnrychiolydd^ dros dynimor tra maith, 
O'n gwyddfod ddiflanodd fel cysgod. 

* Y weddw a'r amddifaid a'u llygaid yn Hi, 

A dremiant yn ami at ei annedd ; 
A'r bryniau a'r nentydd a lanwant a'u cri, 
Pan welant y fynwent lie gorwedd. 



^ Portrait. 

' Bu Syr Watkin yn fynych yn y swydd o Lywydd ar y gwahanol Eisted- 
dfodau a gynnelid yn Llundain ; efe hefyd ydoedd Llywydd yr Eisteddfod 
fawr a gynnaliwyd yn Ngwrecsam yn y flwyddyn 1820, ac un arall a gyn- 
naliwyd yn y Bala ar ol hynny. 

* Bu yn cynnrychioli Swydd Ddinbych, fel y crybwyllwyd yn barod, dros y 
rhan fwyaf o'i oes. 
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* Wrth ochr y Uwyn didryf ^ 4'i law dan ei ben, 

Mewn tristwch, ceir gwePd yr amaethon, 
A4 lygaid ni chyfyd ef unwaith i'r nen, 
Gan alar sy 'n llanw ei galon. 

* Y mynyd y clywodd y fath newydd prudd, 

Anghofiodd ei offer hwsmonaeth ; 
** Fy Meistr wedi marw ! Och 1" meddai, " beth fydd ! 
I lawr e aeth haul y d'wysogaeth." 

* Y twr^ ar Foel Famma, tra 'n cyfarch y nen, 

Gan heriaw y ffrochwyllt gorwyntoedd, 
Dd'wed bod ei sylfaenydd yn isel ei ben 
Wrth bawb o breswylwyr y glynoedd. 

* A hwn yn ddiammeu all sefyll yn hir, 

I goffa rhinweddau ein brenhin ; 
Ond bellach. He bynnag ei gwelir trwy *n tir, 
Y meddwl a red at Syr Watkin. 

* Ei h^n^ oeddynt enwog, o gedym ein bro, 

A phrif Iwythau Gwynedd yr hanodd ; 
A phob un o naddynt er's oesoedd cyn co', 
£i wlad enedigol enwogodd. 

* Fel treigla yr afon ddolenawg i'w hynt, 

Gan chwyddo pan bellaf y rhedy, — 
Neu dderwen uchelfrig a sigla y gwynt, 
Nes peri iV gwreiddiau ymledu : 

* Fel hyn ei hiliogaeth, drwy droion y byd, 

A chyflym dreigliadau blynyddoedd, 
A geir yn enwoccach, enwoccach o hyd, 
A'u clod a chwanegir gan oesoedd. 

* Lonely, 

'^ Cyfeirir yma at y Twr a eyfodwyd ar Foe! Famma, yn Swydd Ddinbych, 
i f;;offa y Jubili a fu ar y ddegfed flwyddyn a deup;ain o deyrnasiad ei Fawrhydi 
Sior y Trvdydd, carreg sylfaen yr hwn a osodwyd i lawr gan Syr Watkin, ac 
Arglwydd Kenyon. 

• Ancestors, 
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* Trist iawn fu 'r ymweliad, ac ucbel y cri, 

Pan syrthiodd ei briod^ yn angau ! 
Ond hyn oedd ddechreuad trychineb i ni, 
Khagflaenydd ystonn ein gofidiau. 

' Pan droaf fy ngolwg 'nawr tua 'i hoff sedd, 

Y fan He teyrnasai llawenydd, 
Llys Ifor, — lie gwlychid y byrddau k medd, 
A cbyrchfan enwogion y gwledydd. 

' O drist gyfnewidiad ! Mae galar a chri 

Yn llenwi 'r godidog neuaddau ! 
A'r byrddau, He rhedai y gwinoedd yn Hi, 
Yn awr a ddiferant gan ddagrau. 

* Gostegai cerddoriaeth, — y bardd teulu sy 'n fud, 

A'r delyn anghofia 'i halawon ; 
A phobl yr ardaloedd a gyrchant yn nghyd, 
I wylo uwch ben ei weddillion. 

* Y ddawns a'r Uawenydd a gaed lawer tro 

I goffa ei ddydd genedigaeth, 
'Nawr droed yn wylofain a thristwch trwy *r fro, 
Wrth gofio am awr ei farwolaeth. 

* Mor wag yw ein heinioes, twyllodrus a brau 

Yw bri a gogoniant plant dynion ; 
A'r byd a'i orwychder nid ydynt ond gau, 
Teganau i foddio 'r golygon. 

* Nis gall na meddiannau, nac enw, na chlod, 

Ddwyn neb o afaelion marwolaeth ; 
Yr uchel a*r isel, heb ragor yn bod, 
Gymmysgant ym mro Uygredigaeth. 

^ Bu farw y Bendefiges Harriet Wynn yn y flwyddyn 1835, gwel tu dalen 169 
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' Nid lies na rhinweddau 'chwaith all gadw draw, 
Drwm ddyrnod arswydus yr angau ; 

Ni wrendy ar ymbiliau, lie bynnag y daw, 
Mae 'n fyddar i och a griddfanau. 

Pe gairsai rhai'n Iwyddo, ni chawsem byth fod 
Heb feddu 'n gorenwog Syr Watkin j 

Ond Uys y pendefig mor ami ydyw nod 
Saeth angau^ o bwth y cardotyn. 

' Dydd rhoed ei weddillion i orphwys mewn hedd, 

Fydd byth yn gofiadwy yn Nghymru, 
A*r lluoedd a welwyd o amgylch ei fedd 
Yn wlybion eu gruddiau 'n galaru. 

* Preswylwyr y frodir dda 'i 'nghyd o bob man, 

I weled y bruddaidd olygfa, 
A'u Noddwr ddilynent hyd fynwent y llan, 
A phrin y gadawent ef yma. 

* Yr hen a'r methiedig ymdeithient ym mhell 

I wlychu ei elor i'u dagrau ; 
A'r plentyn amddifad adawai ei gell 
I wisgo ei feddrod k blodau ! 



* A hwythau 'r llafurwyr anghofient eu gwaith, 

A*r aradr a rydai 'n y ddaear ; 
A'r hoU anifeiliaid oedd fel yn eu hiaith 
Yn dangos arwyddion o alar. 



' Ei drist weinidogion, yn bruddaidd eu gwawr, 

A dremient Q*i ol o'r ffenestri ; 
A'u meistr yn iach canent tra 'n myned yn awr 
I daith na ddychwelai o honi. 
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' £i brudd gloch alarnadawl archollai bob bron, 

A chludai drwm newydd i filoedd ; 
A phawb a wrandawent mewn tiymder ar hon, 
Tra 'n seinio 'n alanis drwy 'r glynoedd. 

* Ei gorph roed i orphwys hyd foreu dydd brawd, 

Yn nghladdfa^ ei enwog gyn-dadau ; 
Yn nghanol och'neidion bonheddig a thiawd, 
A chwynfan wylofus ugeiniau. 

* Y pridd fyddo 'n ysgafn orphwyso ar ei fron, 

Angylion a wyliont ei feddrod ; 
Hyd nes delo 'r amser Tw ddwyn o'r fan hon, 
A rhoddi iddo o'i garchar ollyngdod. 

' Ni raid wrth gof golafn i gofTa y lie 

Mae penaeth y Brython yn huno ; 
Y fan fydd yn enwog, tra daear a ne', 
A*i rinwedd yn feddfaen fydd iddo. 

* Ei fab a ddilyno, trwy ystod ei oes, 

HoU fiyrdd ei anwyldad a'i Iwybrau ; 
A threulied ei fywyd, heb drallod na cbroes, 
Mor glodfawr ac enwog ag yntau. 



* Duw nef fo 'n amddiffyn i hwn ym mhob man, 

Ac yntau fo 'n gefn i'r d'wysogaeth ; 
Fob llwyddiant drwy 'i einioes fo 'n dyfod iV ran, 
A gwyn fyd ar ol ei farwolaeth. 

* Boed llwch y Barwnig yn hunaw mewn hedd, 

Hyd ganiad yr udgorn diweddaf ; 
Nes gwelir holl anian yn newid ei gwedd, 
A'r Haul yji cyfodi 'r tro olaf. 

^ Sef yn Rhiwalx}n, mynwent Eglwys y plwyl. 
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* Pryd hwnnw ceir gweled pob mynydd a bryn 

Yn treiglo oddiar eu sylfaeni ; 
A*r byd i'w ganolbwngc fel deilen a gryn, 
A'r creigiau gan wres fydd yn toddi.' 



!• » 



Y ser a fachludent, a merch deg y dydd 
Gyhoeddai ddyfodiad yr Huan ; 

Y Bardd a ddiflanodd, a minnau yn brudd 
Adawyd yn unig fy hunan. 



Y GREADIGAETH. 

Hynotaf Grewr natur, 
A phob gwaith yn berffaith bur ; 
Creawdydd a Llywydd Had 

Y ddaear fawr yn ddiwad, 
Yw Uuniwr pob lie, hynod, 
Trag'wyddol, anfeidrol Fod. 

Y gre'digaeth helaeth hon, 
Cofier, a wnaeth Ior cyfion ; 

Y bodau ban, a'r bydoedd 

I gyd, trwy y nen mae 'n goedd ; 
A gwirfaith wyneb garwfor, 
HoU bysgod, a milod mor. 
Onid Duw a*u gwnaeth hwynt oil, 
A'u diogel le digoll ; 
A chwyldaith haul uchelder, 
HoU gylchoedd gorsafoedd ser ? 
Mewn chwe diwrnod, hynodwaith, 
I gyd gorphenodd y gwaith ! 

Lledodd, e daenodd y de' 
A'i goglud ar y gwagle ; 
A'r gorllewin a'i llinell 
I bwnc y ddaearen bell ; — 
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A'r dwyrain, wiw gain ei gwawr, 
A'r gogledd ar y gwaglawr. 
HoU luoedd y bydoedd ban 
Mai eres demlau arian, 
Crogedig fro Caergwydion, 
Ail brig ewyn dig y dbn, 
A'r huan a'i lin oleuni, 
Bywyd a nerth ein byd ni, 
Goleuydd pob broydd prid, 
Marworyn liw mererid ; 

Y ser, a'r fro asurawl, 
Sydd ini yn gweini gwawl, 
Eres ddrychau o arian, 

Y bydoedd a'u cylchoedd ckn, 
Ddengys yn hysbys i ni, 
Coeliwn, ol bysedd Celi. 

Gwelem, pe edrychem dro, 
Ucheldrem, ar eu chwyldro, 
Fydoedd, ar gylchoedd gwawr, 
Mil miloedd uwch pob maelawr ; 
Heuliau, Ueuadau lliwdeg, 
Yn gweini dydd i'u gwen deg. 
Drwy 'r ffurfafen ysblenydd 
Seren goruwch seren sydd ; 
Gwregysau golau gwelir 
Drwy feithdra 'r ehangdra hir, 
A dysglau arian disglaer, 
Amgylchant,.guddiant y gaer. 

Y cydser^ sy 'n uchder nen, 
Anolo, uwch y niwlen ; 

Y denawl EridanuSy 

A graid Hirundo^ a Grus ; 



^ Constellations, Y ser a ganfyddir yn wasgaredi^ ar hyd wyneb y ffurfafen, 
oddigerth y planedau, a ddosperthid gan yr hynafiaid i wahanol gydser, neu 
gyd-gynnulliad o ser. Ac i*r diben o'u gwahaniaethu, bu iddynt eu dynodi 
gyd Ig enwau anifeiliaid a phersonau enwog yn yr amseroedd gynt, etc. 
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Arciuras^ Aquarius cain, 

Goreudeg gylch, goradain ; 

Canis Minor^ ac Orion, 

Ddysg ryfedd fawredd fy Ion. 

Aneirif luon ereill 

Yn eu lie, o gylch y Ueill, 

Sydd o ser, yn uchder nod, 

A'u hanes i ni 'n hynod. 

Planedau,! a'u cylchau cain, 

Drwy fro yr wybr der firain, 

Mercher, a Mawrth mawrchwyrn, 

Yn chwai yn eu cylchoedd chwyrn ; 

Sidus, a*r blaned Sadwrn, 

lau, Gwener, a. ser yn swrn ; 

Rhyw fydoedd uwch rhifedi 

Ein deall gwan, hyball ni. 

Pelydriad pob g'leuad glwys 

O'u gwirfFyrdd, nid yw 'n gorphwys, 

Y nos danfonant i ni, 

Eu glanaf deg oleuni ; 

O y wiwnef, dan wenu, 

Tn dwyn o dywyllwch du ; 

A chkna eu Uewyrch unol 

Bob bryn, a dyfFryn, a dol ; 

Ariana, bob rhyw ennyd, 

Ddyfroedd ac aberoedd byd. 

Pwy mewn bod all ganfod gwaith 
Ein loR hynod ar unwaith ? 
A all dyn, sydd bryfyn brau, 
O gel, ei ddwyn i'r golau ? 
Yn nes, pe deuem yn awr, 
Drwy lethri 'r wybr der lathrwawr, 
O uchder y ser, i son 
Eilwaith am ddaearolion ; 
Dros led y byd gweledig, 

^ Y planedau ydynt yn wahanol i'r-ser eraill, am eu bod yn ymsymud ar 
wyneb y ffurfafen, ac nid ydynt yn ymddangos bob amser yn yr un sefyllfa yr 
un modd &'r ser sefydlog. 
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A goror y dyfnfor dig. 

O hyd drwy y byd a'i bau 

Ceir canfod rhyfeddodau, 

Miloedd o chwai gymmylaii, 

O gylch drwy 'r awyr yn gwau ; 

Hylaw, yr ant i*w helynt, 

Yn eu gyrfa gyd 4'r gwynt 

Eira a gwlaw, ar y glyn, 

Arswydawl, a rhew sydyn ; 

Mellt fTorchawg o didawg din, 

Neu deryll foUtau 'r daran. 

Corwyntoedd y nefoedd nawd 

Yn dirwyn, uwch daearawd ; 

A hynotaf drefn natur, 

Is heulrawd yn barawd bur, 

Yna i ni anfonai Ner, 

Gorenwog Lyw, Goreuner. 

Gwylltion fwystfilod gelltydd, 

Rhai rodiant, deithiant y dydd ; 

Anifeiliaid yn filoedd 

Sy'n teithiaw, neu 'n gwibiaw 'n goedd ; 

Anfonodd, yrodd yr Ion, 

O'i ddaioni i ddynion. 

Mynyddau uwch banau 'r byd, 

Coeliwn, a'r creigiau celyd, 

Yn gadwynau gydunant, 

Ail gwregysau, gylchau gant. 

Y dolydd gwyrddion deiliog, 
Is banau y creigiau crog ; 

Y per lysiau pur Iwysion, 

A harddant frithant y fron ; — 
HoU adar cerddgar y coed, 
A'u mwyngin yn y mdngoed ; — 
Hwy 'n filoedd a iawn folant 
Eu Ner doeth, ar dyner dant. 

Y mor, a'i dbnau mawrwyllt, 
Ac eigion y wendon wyllt, 
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Terfyn a nod osodwyd 

I*w ferwddwfr, a'r llifddwfr Uwyd ; 

Er rhuo a llwybro 'r llaith, 

Trosto ni ddaw mewn trystwaith ; — 

Fob rhan deg dan wancgau^ 

Y mor gwyllt, a*i burwyllt bau, 
A huliwyd yn ehelaeth ; — 
Llaw ein Ner pob llu a wnaeth 
O ymlusgiaid, ami osgo, 
Deithiant, ymgreiniant mewn gro. 
Yr eogiaid drwy 'r eigion, 

Sy 'n chwarau dan deithiau *r don ; 

Y Dolphin dibrin ei daith, 
Hen Ddera^ a'i ddihirwaith ; 
Yr Afangc^ creulon gwangcus, 
O fraw ni ddiangc ar frys ; 

A chiwed heb heb rifedi 

Sy 'n preswylio, llwybro *r Hi. 



Llaw yr Ion i bob He 'r aeth 
I hulio *r ddaear helaeth ; 
Creu pob peth yn ddifethu 
Yn ddoethlan, yn burlin bu ; 
A gosodai ddifai ddyn 
Diwyrni, 'n llyw da arnyn*. 
Rhyfeddod, bob rhyw foddion, 
Ydyw gwaith godidog Ion ; 
Gwnai ser yr uchelderau 
I gyd, drwy 'r ehangder gau ; 
M4n dywod, main a daear, 
Milod gyd ag ednod gwir ; 



1 Wavesn 

^ Shark, Y creadur hwn sydd angenfil creulon ac ysglyfaethgar, yn pres- 
wylio amryw barthau o'r m6r, yn enwedig yn y gwledydd poethion. Rhai o 
honynt ydynt yn meddu ar y fath safn a gwddf anferth o faintioli, fel ag y 
gallant lyngcu dyn grymus yn gyfan ; a dywedir i ddynion yn fynych gael eu 
canfod yn eu crombil, wedi iddynt gael eu hagoryd. 

* Crocodile, 
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A'u gosod wnaeth yn gyson, 
Yn eu He i weini 'n Hon. 

Y lleuad, haul a lluoedd 

Y nef i gyd, Duw Naf yn goedd 
Fu 'n gosod eu cylchrodau 
TroeHawg, i wibiawg wau. 
Deddfau, a rheolau 'r rhain, 
£u cyrhaedd, nis gall cywrain ; 
Yma y pall deall dyn, 

Hi huddir mewn anoddyn.^ 



PRYDDEST, 

AR Y DYWYSOGES VICTORIA. 
Testttn Eisteddfod Caerdydd^ 1836. Barnway Bryddest hon yn fuddugoL 

AoANiA gwlad Brydain, mynyddawg dir Gwalia, 
Deffroed dy accenion i'n tirion Victoria ; 
Ein henwog D'wysoges, ei henw fawrygir 
Tra Haul yn pelydru ar fryniau ein brodir. 
Na sonied y beirddion am Helen^ yr oesoedd, 
Myfyrdod yr awen, a Hid rhwng brenhinoedd ; 
Ei henw a'i moliant dan gwmwl a erys, 
Wrth son am Victoria, hawddgarwch ein hynys. 
Os teg ydyw 'r rhosyn, pan gyntaf daw allan, 
A'i wisg yn amryliw gan borphor ac arian ; 
Os prydferth y lili, dan wlithoedd yr wybren. 
Pan wena ei blodau ar wyneb yr haulwen ; 

^ Nid oes neb 3^11 gallu deall pa fodd y mae bydoedd y ffurfafen yn effeithio 
ar y naill y Hall, pan nad oes yr un cyssylltiad amiwg i'w weled rhyngddynt ; 
a pha fodd y mae yr egwyddor ryfeddol h6no, sef pwys a thyniad, yn effeithio 
ar y ser a*r planedau nes eu cadw yn eu gwahanol gylchrodau, a'u huno gyd 
a'r nam y Hall. 

^ Helen, merch Tyndarus brenhin Lacedsemon, a gyfrifid yr harddaf o hoU 
ferched ei hoes ; ac yn ei hachos hi y digwyddodd rhyfel Caerdroia, yr hwn a 
barhaodd am ddeng mlynedd. 
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Mwy prydferth Victoria yn ngwanwyn ei dyddiau, 
Ei thegwch ddifera g^sifyrr ei rhinweddau. 
Caiflf fynwes y deymas a'i braich iV chofleidio, 
A gwenau ei deiliaid ym mhob man He delo ; 
Yr hoU ymerodraeth mewn serch ami wena, 
Fel mam yn cusanu ei baban anwyla. 
Bin tir a aroglodd gan falm ei grasusau, 
A Hid a chynfigen ni ddilyn ei chamrau. 
Doethineb a deall, er dyddiau 'i babandod, 
A fu i'w haddurno, nes yw yn rhyfeddod. 
Enwogion ryfeddant, pan glywont ei geiriau, 
A chanfod bod plentyn yn meddu 'r fath ddoniau. 
Gwir Aeres y goron, mewn mawredd urddasawl, 
Ardderchog blanhigyn o'r gwreiddyn brenhinawl, 
Hil Tudur^ ddieilydd, anrhydedd y Brython, 
Llewelyn^ ac Arthur,^ anfarwol enwogion. 
Er huno 'i hanwyldad^ yn mlodau ei ddyddian 
Yn Uwch y ddaearen, a hirnos faith angau, 
Er wylo o'r deyrnas uwch Uudw 'i hanwylyd, 
Pan syrthiodd fel deilen yn irlis i'r gweryd ; 
Yn awr ei anwyl-ferch yn gysur ddaeth i ni, 
A Thad yr amddifaid yn nawdd a fu iddi ; 
Duw loR a'i cysgododd fel tyner blanhigyn, 
Rhag deifiawl gorwyntoedd,. ystormydd a drycin. 

Ei henw sy 'n anwyl, a*i mawrglod a glywir, 
Ym mhob man lie teithiwn tros wyneb ein brodir. 
Bugeiliaid^ y bryniau, preswylwyr y llethri, 
A eiliant ei molawd ym mysg y clogwyni. 

* Owen Tudur, o Benmynydd yn M6n. 

2 Llywelyn, tywysc^ olaf y Cymry, yr hwn a gwympodd yn Llanfair yn 
Muallt, trwy gael ei fradychu. 

^ Arthur, ydoedd un o frenhinoedd mwyaf enwog Brydain, ad adroddir 
llawer o betbiau rhyfeddol am ei wroldeb digyffelyb, al ddewrder ynamddiflfyn 
ei wlad. 

^ Edward, Dug Caint, tad ein Brenhines bresennol, a fu farw yn y flwyddyn 
1820, yn Sidmoutb, Swydd Defon, o afiechyd yn yr ysgyfaint. 

' Ymwelodd ein Brenhines, pan yn Dywysoges, gyd a'i mam, sef Dupes 
Caint, ag amrywiol fanau yn Ngogledd Cymru yn y flwyddyn 1832, at yr hyn 
y cyfeirir yma. 

14 
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Babanod, cyn dysgu dVeyd enwau eu tadau, 
GofTant am Victoria, ar liniau eu mamau. 
Mor hoff ydyw'r enw gan bawb trwy*r wladwriaeth, 
Mor barchus ei seinir drwy 'r hoU ymerodraeth, 
Na 's gall neb rhieni byth roi uwch proffes 
O'li serch ac o'u cariad, at blentyn eu mynwes. 

Er uched ei mawrglod mae yn ei ryglyddu, 
Band cyfiawn yw moliant i*r neb sy 'n ei haeddu ? 
Mae calon deimladwy, a thuedd haelionus, 
Yn Uanw ei mynwes, a'i dwyfron dosturus. 
Arglwyddi a gwerin ynt iddi 'n gyfeillion, 
A*i hoffder sy 'n cyrhaedd at bawb dan y goron. 
Ysgolion^ gefnoga i ddysgu 'r tylodion ; 
Ym mhob man He teithiodd mwynhawyd ei rhoddion. 
A phob rhyw sefydliad i wneuthur daioni, 
A'i cafodd hi 'n mlaenaf a*i Haw i'w gefnogi. 
Deisyfiad y weddw, a gweddi V cardotyn, 
A droant yn llwyddiant tragwyddol i'w dilyn ; 
Dymuniad pob calon lie clywyd am dani 
Yw, * Bendith y nefoedd a fo iV choroni.* 

Os gynt y caed gweled brenhinawl alluoedd,^ 
Yn galw eu deiliaid i goch faes rhyfeloedd ; 
Gan deithio *r ardaloedd yn arswyd i'r cedyrn, 
Wrth ddeffro 'r trigolion i rhuad yr udgym : — 
Gan yru dynolion i'r bedd mewn cynddaredd, 
A'u deiliaid yn filoedd mewn rhuddwaed i orwedd ; 
Nid felly canfyddir ein hanwyl Victoria, 
Can's baner tangnefedd a chwyfia lie teithia. 
Calonau a losgant gan wreichion o gariad 
Lie bynag y delo, i dalu ymweliad. 

^ Rhoddodd y Dywysoges ieuangc gyfraniadau haelionus tu ag at Ysgolion, 
nc amrywiol sefydliadau eraill, mewn gwahanol fanau, yn ystod ei hymweliad 
Sr* Dywysogaeth. 

* Cyfeirir yma at ddyfodiad Edward I. ac amrywiol frenhinoedd eraill 
Lloegr, i Gymru i'r diben o ddarostwng y trigolion, pan yn cynhyrfa 'r wlad 
yn erbyn y Llywodraeth, dan arweiniad rhai o'r penaethiaid Cymreig. 



} 
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Fel gwenau Aurora yn deffro 'r ddaearen, 

Neu wyneb Apollo yn rhwygo y niwlen, 

Pan fflamia ei gerbyd rhwng dorau *r terfyn-gylch 

Nes taenu llawenydd trwy 'r gwledydd o amgylch ; 

Fel hyn y mae gwenau brenhinol Victoria 

Yn lloni 'r ardaloedd, pan drwyddynt y teithia. 



Mewn parch a mawrhydi, i dir Gwalia y deuodd, 
A bro ei hynafiaid arwraidd ymwelodd, 
I wisgo yr awen i Uawryf diedwi ; 
Hyfrydwch ein beirddion fydd coffa am dani. 
Os gynt y bu lorwerth, trwy frad a dichellion, 
Yn taenu rhwyd angau ar ffordd awenyddion, 
Mil henffych i'r diwrnod a wawriodd ar Wynedd, 
I wisgo 'i mynyddoedd k gorchudd tangnefedd. 
Os beirdd^ yr hen oesoedd, yn nghastell Porthwygyr,'-^ 
Fu 'n gorwedd mewn rhuddwaed dan gyllyll y milwyr ;^ 
Dwr Menai wridgochwyd, a swn eu griddfanau 
A siglodd y Wyddfa, pan syrthient yn angau ! 
Ond henffych i'r diwrnod y cafwyd Eisteddfod 
Dan nawdd ein Victoria, lie gwnaed yr erchylldod. 
Os gwelwyd eryrod, a chigfrain y creigiau, 
Yn brysio yn gyflym i Fon a'i gororau, 
Pr lladdfa arswydus ar feibion yr awen, 
Am iddynt gyffesu eu cred yn Ngheridwen, 
Mil henffych i'r diwrnod a wawriodd ar Gymru, 
Caed nawdd ein Victoria i'r awen fu 'n trengu. 

Ti Clic^ anfarwol, a merch i Mnemosyne^ 
Dy gymmorth dod imi o'th nefawl orsafle ; 

^ Yr oedd y Dywysoges a'i mam yn wyddfodol yn Eisteddfod y Beaumaris, 
yn y flwyddyn 1832, ac anrhegasant yr ymgeiswyr Uwyddiannus yno gyd ig 
arian-dlysau, gan eu cyflwyno iddynt o'u dwylaw eu hunain. 

^ Beaumaris. 

* Cyfeirir yma at gyflafan y beirdd yn Nghastell Beaumaris yn amser 
Edward I. ar yr hwn draddodiad y cyfansoddodd y bardd Seisonig Gray ei 
Awdl nodedig * The Bard."* 

* Clio ydoedd y gyntaf o'r naw awen, rhai oeddynt i gyd yn ferched i Jupiter 
a Mnemosyne. Ei phrif orchwyl ydoedd adrodd banes digwyddiadau wedi 
myned heibio. 
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I goffa V llawenydd a fu trwy 'n gororau, 
Wrth weFd ein T'wysoges yn rhodio 'n mynyddau. 
Bin hoesawl gastellydd, a chreigydd ein goror, 
A wisgwyd yn orwych mewn sidan a phorphor ! 
Ni bu y fath ddiwrnod er seiliad Eryri, — 
Gan fanllef llawenydd y rhwygwyd y llethri. 
Banerau a chwyfient o glogwyn i glogwyn, 
A mawrdrwst gorfoledd orlanwai bob dyffryn. 
Cyflegrau a ruent, nes siglodd y bryniau ; 

Y bythawl binaglau a grynent o'u seiliau ! 

* Ein hanwyl Victoria,' a waeddai pob genau, 
*Ein hanwyl Victoria,' attebai y creigiau. 
Allorau V Derwyddon^ trwy Fon a'i cyfarchai, 
A'r wybr, hyd Gaergwydion, gan dan a wridgochai. 
Yr hen aV methedig, eu ffyn a anghofient, 
I werd ein T'wysoges yn lluoedd y rhedent ! 
Hil Gomer mewn cariad gusanent ei llwybrau, 
Cofleidient y glaswellt a fathrodd ei gwadnau. 

Y plant gyda blodau addurnent bob prif-ffordd, 
A melfed y bryniau oedd palmant ei gosgordd. 
Pob calon bryddhawyd y dydd ein gadawai, 
Pob Uygad mewn tristwch i Loegr a'i dilynai ; 
A Gwalia a wylodd ar ol ei Th'wysoges, 

Fel mam pan y dygir ei phlentyn o'i mynwes. 

Ond ha ; — bydded i ni yn awr ymgysuro, 
Er myned oddi wrthym ni ddarfu 'n hanghofio. 
Er mawredd urddasawl y lie a'i hamgylcha, 
Am Iwydion fynyddau ein tir y myfyria. 
Boed llwyddiant i'w hamcan i dd'od i Forganwg, 
Er dyrchu 'r awenydd o'i beddrod i'r golwg. 
Duw lOR, 'r hwn sy 'n llywio cynlluniau dynolion, 
A'r hwn a reola y gwynt a'r awelon, 
A baro i archiad y Brython eleni, 
A'u taerion erfynion, gael etto 'u cyflawni ; 

* Mae amryw o allorau yr hen Dderwyddon i'w canfod hyd heddyw yn ynys 
M6n. (?) 
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A dyged Victoria i olwg bro 'i theidiau,^ 
Lie 'n Uosgi am ei gweled mae myrdd o galonau ; 
Par'toi at ei derbyn, mae 'r wlad a*i thrigolion, 
Pan ddel fe adseinia holl lethrau Plumlimon,^ 
A deffry 'r awenydd, bydd sain telynorion, 
A banllef gorfoledd yn treiddiaw Caergwydion. 
Hen gastell Caerdydd, am unwaith yn rhagor, 
Gaiff wel'd llin ei frenhin, ond nid yn garcharor. 
I dderbyn Victoria caiff agor ei ddorau, 
Ond nid fel i Robert^ yn rhwym mewn cadwynau. 
Digwmwl fo 'r diwrnod y del i'n harfolli, 
Heb gynhwrf yn unman o'r mynydd i'r weilgi, 
Ond clod ein T'wysoges, a llefau Uawenydd 
Yn adsain drwy 'r creigiau, nes dawnsia y coedydd. 
Palmanter ei Uwybrau i gorchudd sidanau, 
A'i ffyrdd a harddwisger k dail ac i blodau ; 
A chasgled y beirddion holl gynn3Tch Parnassus, 
I ddod i addurno — * Prydferthwch ein hynys/ 
Yn awr pa mor uchel yw breintiau y Brython, 
Gael nawdd ac anrhydedd gan Aerod y goron ; 
Ein brenhin tirionwych, a phawb o'i hiliogaeth, 
Yn awr ymbleserant yn llwyddiant y dalaeth. 
Ein hawddgar D'wysoges yn ami a*n cysura — 
Oes euraidd tangnefedd yn awr a ddechreua. 
Gorthrymder a ddarfu, anghydfod a beidiodd, 
A rhyddid uwch gorwel y wlad a gyfododd ; 
Mae 'r cleddyf yn rhydu yn awr yn y ddaear, 
Ac amser a ysodd yr arfau rhyfelgar. 



Bendithion ein Perydd gorono Victoria, 
A'r Haw anweledig a'i dygodd hyd yma 



^ Yr oeddid yn disgwyl y buasai *r Dywysoges Victoria yn bresennol yn 
Eisteddfod fawr Caerdydd, ar gyfer yr hon y cyfansoddwyd y Bryddest yma ; 
ond yn hyn cafodd y gwyddfodolion eu siomi. 

2 Plumlimon sydd ^nydd uchel yn Neheudir Cymru. 

' Bu Robert Curtoise, Dug Normandy, yn garcharor yn Nghastell Caerdydd 
am chwech ar hugain o flynyddoedd. Yr oedd yn fab i William y cyntaf, a 
chafodd ei garcharu wrth orchymyn ei frawd, sef William yr ail. 
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A fyddo 'n ei harwain holl ddyddiau ei bywyd, 

A'i nef a ddechreuo cyn cyrhaedd bro V gwynfyd. 

Os coron^ ddihalog ein brenhin grasusawl, 

A*i gyfiawn deyrnwialen, mewn atnser dyfodawl, 

A fyddant yn dyfod i'w meddiant mewn mawredd, 

Angylion y nefoedd a wyliont ei gorsedd. 

Tawelwch a llwyddiant fo *n toi 'r ymerodraeth, 

A drych iV ddaearen a fyddo 'i brenhiniaeth ; 

Ac enwog fo Brydain, ei chroes a'i tharanau, 

A elont drwy 'r crwnfyd at bob cenhedlaethau. 

Caethiwed angeuol a ddyger iV ddiben, 

A gormes a drengo o dan ei theyrnwialen. 

Anghydfod a yrer mewn bythawl gadwynau, 

I dir ei breswylfod, sef ardal y poenau. 

A balchder a malais, pob trais a chynfigen, 

A 'mlidio tangnefedd oddiar y ddae«iren. 

Digofaint a dial, yn awr a newyno, 

£u harfau a r}'dont, a'u tin a ddiffoddo. 

Ac oesoedd ar oesoedd fo cyn delo angau 

I gyrchu Victoria at ludw ei theidiau, 

A'i phen fo ar fynwes ei gwlad pan yn trengu^ 

A'i deiliaid yn wylo mewn dagrau o'i deutu. 



LLINELLAU, 

A WNAED AR FARWOLAETH MRS. HANNAH WILLIAMS, GWRAIG Y 
PARCH. P. B. WILLIAMS, PERIGLOR LLANRUG A LLANBERIS. 

O ! 'r newydd trist a'r brudd alamad sy 1 

Can's dygodd angau dyner fam ein bro, 
Yr hon oedd ddoe yn Uawen yn ei th^, 

Sydd heddyw yn gorphwys yn ei gwely gro. 

^ Mae hyn wcdi digwydd yn awr er*s amryw flynyddoedd, canys y Dywy- 
soges Victoria a goronwyd yn Frenhines Brydain Fawr, MeheHn 28, 1838. 
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Mor wag yw 'n hoes, mae fel yr awel wynt 
Yn myned heibio, yn ei chyflym daith, 

Y dyn sydd heddyw 'n heinif ar ei hynt, 
Fydd cyn y foru yn nhragwyddoldeb maith ! 



Yn awr amheuaeth sydd yn Uanw 'mron, 
Gan wneyd im' dybio 'r gwir mal breuddwyd ffol ; 

Prin gallaf gredu ei myn'd o'r ddaear hon, 
Neu OS yr aeth, — rwy *n ammeu y daw yn ol. 

Ond trist yw dweyd, nid felly ysywaeth fydd \ 
Ni ddychwel neb os croesa 'r dyffryn du ! 

Os unwaith cyll ei olwg ar y dydd, 
Tragwyddol ddor yn cau o'i ol y sy ! 



'Nawr felly gwelaf nad heb raid y mae 
Y drist alarnad glywir ym mhob man ; 

Mae achos ini blethu helyg gwae, 
Haelioni 'r oes sydd heddyw 'n mhridd y llan. 



Mam i'r amddifaid a'r tylawd a fu, 
Ei hunig bleser oedd gwneyd da i*r byd ; 

Pawb trwy y wlad a wyddent am ei th^, 
Fel porth i'r truan, He caent letty clyd. 

Ond Oh ! yn awr i ben ei gyrfa daeth ; 

E ddarfu ei hoes er mor ddefnyddiol fu ; 
Ond coffadwriaeth am yr hyn a wnaeth 

Ni Iwyda 'r bedd, ni lygra angau du. 

Mae dagrau 'r weddw heddyw 'n gwlychu ei bedd, 
Amddifaid wylant uwch ei hannedd brudd 1 

Y Uwch a berchir, sydd yn cuddio 'i gwedd, 
O barch i'r hon yn gorphwys dano sydd ! 
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' O ! dyma 'r fan 1' medd pawb, ' lie i huno rhoed 
Ein hunig gysur yn ei hannedd oer ; 

Angylion nef yn gylch i'w wylio boed, 
Ac amo 'n wastad gwened haul a Uoer.' 



Os dagrau ynt yn arwydd colled fawr, 
Os trist wylofain ddengys drymder dwys ; 

Ni welwyd colled fwy nag sydd yn awr, 
Can's pawb a wyla o'i myned dan y gwys. 



Mor drwm im' fyned tu a'r Hafod^ yw, 
Ei wel'd yn wag o deulu 'r wyf yn awr ; 

Dim ond y fan He gynt bu hon yn byw, 
A'i chadair wag a welaf ar y Uawr. 



Daw gwanwyn etto i adloni *r byd, 
A'r haul a ddychwel o 'stafellau 'r de ; 

Yr wyn chwareuant ar y bryn yn nghyd, 
AV blodau darddant o bob diffrwyth le. 



Y wenol ddychwel ar ei blwyddawl daith, 
A'r adar byngciant yn y goedwig werdd ; 

Adfywia 'r byd, a natur ddeffry i'w gwaith, 
A'r gog a'r fronfraith ddont fel gynt a'u cerdd. 



Ond OS daw 'r haul yn nes, a'i wenau lion, 
Os mantell flodau ddaw i wisgo 'r ddol ; 

HoU droion byd ni chyffry 'r farwol fron, 
Ac nid oes dim all adfer Hannah 'n ol ! 



^ Annedd y Parch. P. B. Williams, ym mhlwyf Llanrug, 3T hwn sydd ei 
hunan wedi marw er's amryw flynyddoedd. 
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Fy mharchus Athraw,^ Oh ! mor boenus fu 
Y trwm ymweliad i'ch tynerus fron ; 

Wrth werd ysgubo eich anwyl briod gu 
I for marwolaeth, gan arswydus don. 



Ond cysur mawr i ni a chwithau yw, 
Ei myned hwnt goruwch daearol boen ; 

Nid marw a wnaeth, yn awr mae 'n dechreu byw, 
Uwch poen a galar, yn Mharadwys Ion. 



Mor hyfryd ydoedd diwedd gyrfa 'i hoes, 

Gael newid trallod am dawelwch ne' ; 
Wrth ado 'r byd ca'dd daflu i lawr ei chroes, 

A chwmni 'r saint, a choron yn ei lie. 

Pan oedd ar fin ymado hwnt o'r byd, 

Cyn iddi ehedeg i ororau 'r gwawl ; 
Meddyliwyf glywed nefawl leisiau *n nghyd, 

Yn ei chroesawi gyda chathlau mawl ; 

Gan ddweyd — * Tyr'd yma ein hanwylaidd chwaer, 

Dy le sy 'n barod gyda ni yn awr ; 
'R ym yn dy ddisgvvyl ar y nefawl gaer, 

Nag aros mwy ym mhlith gofidiau 'r Uawr. 

* Mae 'r wisg nefolaidd wedi ei pharottoi, 

A'r delyn aur sy *n barod i dy law ; 
O ! brysia chwaer, a moes dy law pan ddoi, 

Ni a'th arweiniwn i'r orphwysfa draw.' 

^ Yr oedd yr Awdwr y pryd hwn yn cael ei ddysgu gan y Parch. P. B. 
Williams, gyd i'r bwriad o fyned i'r Athrofa. Yst)rrid Mr. Williams yn ysgol- 
haig rhagorol, a hynafiaethydd clod fa wr. Yr oedd yn fab i'r Parch. Peter 
Williams, o Gaerfyrddin, Awdwr y Sylwadau poblogaidd ar y Bibl. Cyhoed- 
dodd amryw lyfrau, ac ym mysg eraill, Cyfieithiad C^mreig o ' Dragwyddol 
Orphwysfa 'r Saint/ gan Baxter, 'Hanes Ynys Fon,' yn Saesonaeg, a'r 
Tourisfs Guide through the County of Carnarvon^ etc. 
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Gadawai ni ar eu cyfarchiad hwy, 
A'i haccen olaf oedd yn sibrwd cin ; 

Bin colled ni na ddychwel attorn mwy, 
A'i hennill hi oedd gado 'r byd yn lin. 



GALARNAD, 

AR FARWOLAETH Y PARCH. P. B. WILLIAMS, A.B., PERIGLOR 

LLANRUG A LLANBERIS. 

Trist newydd wylofus a dreiddiodd I'm clustiau 
A gwUnodd fy mynwes fel picell o ddur ; 
Sef cwympo hen fugail hybarchus yn angau ! 
Wrth imi ei adgoffa chwanega fy nghur. 

£i adael a wnaethum ddoe 'n iach ac yn Uawen. 
Och ! Heddyw trwm alar orlenwodd ein gwlad ; 
Oherwydd marwolaeth noddedwr yr awen 
Diffynydd tylodion, amddifaid, a'u tad. 

Diorphwys yw angau ni chymmer ddim seibiant, 
Son am ei weithredoedd sy 'n Uenwi pob man. 
Oi flaen yn feunyddiol y cedyrn a gwympant 
A'r doeth a'r dysgedig, yr un fydd eu rhan ! 

Ein Williams orenwog yn mysg y trengedig 
A roddes mewn carchar seliedig dkn gudd, 
A bolltau diddatod o'i ol yn gauedig 
Mewn man lie na threiddia gweniadau y dydd ! 

Fy ngwlad pa ryfeddod it nofio mewn dagrau ! 
Dy gyfaill a goUaist, dy ffrynd nid yw mwy ! 
Un ydoedd mor barod i wrando cwynfanau 
Ac och y trallodus breswylient ei blwy. 
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Fel rhewynt dwyreiniawl a grina y maesydd, 
Neu awel lem Hydref i goedwig llawn dail ; 
Diau oedd ei golli i achos gwir grefydd : 
Yr adail eglwysig a siglodd o'i sael. 



Dros feithion flynyddau yn eithaf diysgog 
Y bu yn Uafuriaw yn ngwinllan ei Dduw ; 
Gan wahawdd dynolion i geisio 'r Eneiniog 
Yn ddigon i farw, a chysur wrth fyw. 



Ei ddysg a'i diriondeb a gaid yn ddihareb, 
A meibion tir Gwalia oleuodd i'i ddawn ; 
Fal seren ysblenydd mewn llachar sirioldeb 
Pelydrodd nes cyrhaedd terfyngylch prydnhawn. 

Henadur mawryddig ac ieithydd gorenwog, 
A hoffur y Brython eu defion a'u hiaith 
A fu, a hanesydd diail a godidog ; 
A Uesiant ei genedl oedd ben ei holl waith. 

Mae Arfon mewn galar oherwydd ei golli, 
Trist ol y farwolaeth a welai trwy 'r fro ; 
A'i ardal a wlychir gan ddagrau o heli, 
Oherwydd trychineb alaethus y tro. 

Fy nagrau a olchant lyth'renau'm galarnad, 
Wrth imi adgoffa rhinweddau ei oes ; 
Ei siriol wynebpryd a'i fynwes lawn cariad 
Dan ddwylaw oer angau fu 'n goddef y loes ! 

Yr anedd a'r llyfrgell lie 'n llawen y cyrchwn 

I dderbyn ei addysg a gwrandaw ei air, 

A'r Uwybrau a'r maesydd trwy'r rhai yr ymdeithiwn, 

Yn wag o*u preswylydd hybarchus a gair. 
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Y t'lawd a'r amddifaid amgylchant ei feddrod, 
A dagrau wylofus eneiniant y fan ; 

Yr un a gysurai eu mynwes mewn trallod 
A'i dirion haelioni, sy'n mynwent y llan. 

Hoff Iwybrau' i anwyldad gorenwog a deithiodd, 
O honynt ni wyrodd ar aswy na de : 
£r lies a daioni ei braidd y llafuriodd, 
Anogai a dysgai hwy i gyraedd y ne. 

A'r claf yr ymwelai mewn trallod a gofid, 
A balm o Gilead esmwythai ei fron ; 
A chysur nefolaidd mewn trallod a gwendid 
A daenia ei hedyn o*i amgylch yn lion ! 

Ond ofer yn dysgwyl ei weled yn rhagor, 
Yn rhodiaw y maesydd tra daear na ne ; 
Oferedd fydd dysgwyl cael clywed ei gyngor, 

bridd y ddaearen ni symud ei le 1 

Ond pa'm y galaraf fel un f *ai heb obaith ! 

Gadawodd ofidiau a thrallod y Uawr. 

Mewn cerbyd angylaidd i froydd uwch dylaith, 

Y cafodd ei gludaw, at orsedd Duw mawr. 

Ti fynwent Mihangel llochesa 'i adfeilion, 
Nes delo 'r Archangel i ddeflfraw y byd ; 

Y pryd y cyfodir ei farwol weddillion 

1 unaw a*i enaid mewn gwynfyd yn nghyd. 

Pan treiglo *r Eryri trwy danllyd raiadrau 
A ffrydiau ufelawg i eigion y mor, 
Pan doddo y creigiau pan lysg y mynyddau, 
£ neidia o'r beddrod ar alwad yr Ior. 

G. AB GWILYM PaDARN. 
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MYFYRDOD YR UNIG. 

MoR ddedwydd yw 'r meudwy a dreulia ei einioes, 
Ym mhell o drwst dynion heb ofid na gwyd ; 

Gan gaffael dedwyddwch yn ystod ei feroes, 
Ac angau yn gyfaill i'w arwain o'r byd. 

Ei ddiod o afon risialaidd y mynydd, 
A*i fwth o waith natur yn ogof y graig ; 

Gwrth-ddrychau 'i fyfyrdod fydd gwaith ei Greawdydd, 
O ser yr uchelder, hyd bellder yr aig. 

Fel hyn mewn tawelwch o gyrhaedd gofidiau, 
Yn ddieithr i'r ddaear, a chyfaill i Dduw, 

Caiff haul digynfigen, a gwlaw o'r cymmylau, 
A4 awyr ei hunan, i'w gynnal yn fyw. 

Gael byw mewn tawelwch fel hyn yw 'm dymuniad, 
O gyrhaedd holl wagedd a thrawsedd fy oes ; 

Ac heb gennyf bleser mewn unrhyw ddewisiad, 
Ond ennill y goron 'nol gadael y groes. 

Fel hyn pan ddirwyna fy oes i derfyniad, 
Caf ddiangc yn ddirgel o'r ddaear mewn hedd ; 

Heb gyfaill i wylo o herwydd fy nhynged, 
Na chofnod na charreg i ddangos fy medd. 



UDGORN DUW. 

'OBLEGYD YR ARGLWYDD EI HUN A DDISGYN O'R NEF GYDA 
BLOEDD, A LLEF YR ARCHANGEL, AC AG UDGORN DUW.' — 

I Thes, iv. 16. 

Bloedd yr Archangel, a lief udgorn rhyfeddol, 
Duw loR a anfonir o'r wybren uwch ben ; 

I gasglu at eu gilydd bawb o*r hil ddynol, 
A'i lais a gyrhaedda drwy ddaear a nen. 
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Nefolaidd saerniaeth yw 'r udgorn galluawg, 
Hyd yma ni chlywodd hil Adda mo 'i sain ; 

£i daran a sigia y gronglwyd sercnawg, 
Y bryniau a grynant, a hollta y main ! 

Mae 'r gennad yn barod yn disgwyl er 's oesau 

I gludo gorchymyn olaf ein Duw ; 
Pan ddisgyn gan godi ei law i'r cymmylau, 

A thwng na bydd amser i feirwon na byw. 

0*i ol yr Archangel a ddaw trwy V wybrenau, 
A mellt iV amgylchu yn gymmysg a tharth, 

A'r udgorn a floeddia uwchlaw y cymmylau, 
A'i lef fydd yn treiddio i eithaf pob parth. 

Ei alwad, yr eang fydysawd a sigla, 

A*i ruad dychrynllyd a rwyga y nen ; 
Colofnau 'r gre 'digaeth hyd annwn a sigla, 

A rhwymau 'r ffurfafen ddattodant uwch ben. 

Y bryniau ymdreiglant oddiar eu sylfeini, 
A'r s^r a'r planedau ymwibiant drwy V wybr ! 

Bydd natur yn trengu a'r ddaear yn hollti, 
A'r bydoedd yn neidio heb reel o*u wybr ; 

Ac ufFern a gryna, a'i llywydd mewn dychryn, 

A syrth Vx eigionau o'i orsedd i lawr ; 
Rhyw gynnwrf a dreiddia 'r gre 'digaeth bob mymryn, 

A'r byw ant yn feirwon pan glywont y gawr ! 

Ceir gweled y Barnwr mewn urddas yn dyfod 
Mewn cerbyd o engyl trwy ddorau y nef, 

A phob peth yn crynu o'i flaen mewn dychryndod, 
A!x udgorn mawr eilwaith a ddyry ei lef ! 



■m 
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Ei lais fydd i'w glywed fel myrdd o daranau, 
A'i ruad arswydus yn cyrhaedd pob He ; 

Yr huan yn wreichion drwy 'r laswyr a syrthia, 
A'r s^r a dywyllant yn uchder y ne*. 



O ! olwg aruthrawl, y meirwon yn codi, 
Yn dyrfa aneirif o gelloedd y Uawr ; 

A'r miloedd balmantent waelodion y weilgi, 
O'r llaid ac o*r tywod a frysiant i'r wawr ! 

Y ddaear ehang-faith k 'n fyw ym mhob cyrion, 
Pob glyn a phob dyifryn a esgor ar ddyn ; 

Fel mam ni rydd loches yn hwy idd ei meibion, 
Rhaid iddynt yr awrhon droi allan bob un. 

Ail heidiawg locustiaid yn gadael crasdiroedd 
Tywodlyd Arabia, neu Barbari draw, 

Yn dduon gymmylau, nes cuddiaw y nefoedd, 
A duo 'r wybrennau, fel tymmestl o wlaw ; 

Neud felly y meirwon, pan glywont y ddolef, 
Adawant y ddaear gan frysiaw yn nghyd, 

Yn filoedd aneirif at orsedd uchelnef, 
Yr hon a gynnelir uwch canol y byd. 

Y llwch gwasgaredig dry 'n gorph ar yr alwad, 
Er uno i'r ddaear dros oesoedd dirif ; 

AV mor a yr allan o'i fynwes heb oediad, 
Y myrdd aeth yn ymborth i bysgod ei lif. 

Pryd hyn y cyd-gesglir aelodau chwaledig, 
Er cael eu gwahanu hyd eithaf y byd ; 

Y pen ga 'dd ei gludo i'r gogledd bellenig, 
A'r corph wrth dir Affrig a unir yn nghyd. 
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Yr esgym fu 'n lludw o flaen y corwyntoedd, 
A*r Uwch a gyfodwyd o byllau y llawr 

I'w wneyd yn briddfeini, i furiau dinasoedd, 
A droant yn ddynion bob mymryn yn awr. 

Y coedydd fu 'n plygu o flaen y corwyntoedd, 
A'r llestri fu 'n nofio dros wyneb y dbn ; 

A droant yn lludw a Uwch i genhedloedd, — 
Yn gystal a*r blodau a frithant y fron 1 

Arswydus olygfa a geir ar y ddaear, 

Pan glywir bloeddiadau mawr udgorn yr lOR ; 
A dynion gyfodant o bob man ar wasgar, 

Gan amled a*r tywod ar finion y mor. 

Bydd syndod a dychryn eu canfod yn dyfod 
Trwy l^ni godidog y neuadd deg wawr, 

A'r palas a godwyd He gynt y bu beddrod, 
Plant dynion dd 'ont allan yn lluoedd o'i lawr. 



Newidiad tragwyddawl yn ngwaith y Jehofah, 
Ar ganiad yr udgorn yn wir gymmer le ; 

Y ferth gre'digaeth yn chwilfriw a syrthia, 
A phob peth a dderfydd ond uffern a ne'. 



Daw amser i w derfyn, ac angau a rwymir 
Mewn carchar tragwyddol H chadwyu o ddur, 

A Satan a'i weision i annwn a deflir, 

Pryd hwnnw dechreua eu dyddiau o gur. 

Dolefau yr udgorn a gasgl holl ddynolryw, 
A'r ddaear adewir yn barod i d4n ; 

Yr haid a eheda i fywyd neu ddistryw, 
A'r cwch heb breswylydd adewir yn Ian. 
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Duw loR o'r uchel-nef a eilw 'i angylion, 
I dywallt afonydd o din ar y byd ; 

A mellt yr uchelder ollyngir yn rhyddion, 
A'r faith greadigaeth i'n wenfflam i gyd. 



AMSER. 



Mae gw^ dysgedig yn ddiball 

Yn medru deall Rawer ; 
Ond nid oes neb o'r thai 'n i gyd 

All wybod hyd ei Amser. 

Yr haul yn d 'od o'r dwyrain sydd 
A rhedeg bydd ar fyrder ; 

Gan droi o gylch y ddaear faith, 
Ac ymaith yr i Amser. 

Os buan rhedfa Hong ar hynt, 
Fw helynt uwch y dyfnder, 

Wrth gael ei gyru gan y gwynt, 
Neud cynt y^ rhedfa Amser. 

Os cyflym try 'r planedau sydd 
Ym mroydd maith uchelder ; 

Ni roddant ini olwg glir 
O redfa gywir Amser. 

Fel derfydd cwmmwl o flaen gwynt, 
Wrth deithio iV hynt yn dyner ; 

Neu fel diflana 'r niwl ar fryn, 
Fel hyn y derfydd Amser. 

Bu llawer to o Adda ein tad, 
Yn byw yn ngwlad gorthrymder ; 

Ond dygwyd hwy gan angau i gyd 
A darfu hyd eu Hamser. 



15 
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A gw^ fn 'n ddychryn, yn ddiau, 

I genedlaethau lawer, 
A welsant ben iV rhwysg mewn bedd, 

A dymfedd f br eu Hamser. 

A chofied pawb sy 'n awr yn flfol 
Yn byw mewn marwol bleser, 

Y gwelant ben i'r pethau hyn 
A therfyn chwai i'w Hamser. 

Rhifedi mawr fel hwythau fu 
Yn glynu with fyd a*i fwynder ; 

Ond dygwyd hwy i'w diwedd caeth, 
A darfod wnaeth eu Hamser. 

Ystyried byddom bawb heb goll, 

A hynny oil ar fyrder ; 
Mai 'n diwedd sydd yn agoshau 

A therfyn brau ein -Hamser. 

Ymrown i fyw mewn sanctaidd ddawn 
A cheisiwn lawn drugaredd, 

Gan Dduw o'i ras, tra is y rhod, 
Cyn terfyn dd *od i'n Hamser. 

Mae tragwyddoldeb maith wrth law 

Yr hwn rydd fraw i lawer, 
Ac angel ddaw o'r nef heb ludd 

A thwng na fydd dim Amser. 
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LLINELLAU, 

A WNAED AR DDYFODIAD DUCES CAINT, A'R DYWYSOGES 
VICTORIA, I FON YN Y FLWYDDYX, 1 832. 

., Llawenydd dreiddia trwy ororau 'n gwlad, 
Ac ynys Fon a gaiff 'chwanegu ei chlod ; 
Am ddyfod iddi ein hil brenhinol Had, 
Trwy rwysg ac urddas, mewn goruchel nod. 

Rhyw ddirgel serch, fel gwreichion lysg yn awr, 
Ym mronau 'r Brython yn enynawl dan, 

Gorfoledd draidd hyd derfyn pell y wawr, 
Ac Awen Cymru seinia 4 melus gin. 

Os gwelwyd Mon yn wylo dan iau bres,^ 
A'i meibion gynt yn griddfan dan oer gur ; 

£i deri 'n llosgi gan angerddawl wres, 
Ac eryr Rhufain yn 'sglyfaethu ei gwyr : 

Ei meib yn gorwedd ar y gwaedlyd faes, 
A lien Dderwyddon rhwng y fflamau 'n gwau ; 

Ei merched teg, a'u.gwallt modrwyawg llaes, 
Yn gorfod gadael eu hanwylaidd bau ; 

^ Yr Awdwr a gyfeiria yma at oresgyniad ynys F8n gan y Rhufeiniaid, o 
dan Suetonius Paulinus. Glaniasant, meddir, mewn He ar fin culfor Menai a 
elwir Porthamel. Y gwyr traed a groesasant yr afon Menai mewn badau ; a'r 
gwyr meirch, rhai trwy nofio drosodd, a'r Ueili Irwy ei rhydio, yr hyn sydd yn 
peri i ni feddwl ei bod yn llawer baesach y pryd hwnnw nag ydyw yn awr. 
Ar y Ian, yn barod i'w derbyn, yr oedd Uuoedd o wyr arfog, medd Tacitus, yr 
hanesydd Rhufeinig, a merched yn gymmysg %. hwynt, yn rhedeg mewn 
gwylltineb o amgylch, a'u gwallt yn chwareu yn y gwynt. Y Derwyddon a*u 
hamgylchent, gan godi eu dwylaw tu a*r nef, a chyhoeddi melldithion arswydus 
yn erbyn y gelynion. Dychrynwyd y gelynion ar y cyntaf gan y fath olygfa 
ddieithr, ond o'r diwedd dechreuasant fyned ym mlaen gan daro y brodorion a 
lladdfa fawr, a'u llosgi yn eu tUnau eu hunain. Ar ol i'r frwydr derfynu, 
gosodasant wyr arfog yn y trefydd, a thorasant i lawr y llwyni derw, lie yr 
arferai y Derwyddon fyned drwy eu defodau crefyddol. 
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Piccellau 'n suo yn yr awel lem, 
A*r cleddyf dur yn brysur yn ei waith ; 

Y mor o gylch, a'i dbnau 'n goch eu trem, 
A llawer gwron roed mewn daear laith. 



Yn awr daeth hedd, mae achos llawenhau, 
Banerau chwyfiant draw ar lethr y brjn ; 

Nid arwyr sydd i*u llygaid mellt yn gwau, 
Na swn eu harfau 'n adsain yn y glyn. 



Nid gelyn yn ei lid yn awr a ddaw, 
I wneyd i'r ynys grynu o ben i ben ; 

Nid trwst rhyfeloedd sydd yn peri braw, 
Can doi i nos ddisgleirdeb haul y nen. 

Ond deffro mae y wlad mewn elwch mawr, 
Wrth weVd Victoria 'n dyfod yma in tir ; 

A phalmwydd hedd, a llawryf teg eu gwawr, 
Yn ei haddurno, gyd i'u gwyrddail ir. 

A Duges Caint gaiff glod, tra haul a ser, 
Ym mysg ein cenedl yn dragy wydd mwy ; 

Eu clod a seinir gyd iV delyn b^r, 

A gwaith yr awen fydd moliannu 'r ddwy. 

Bro Tudur, a'u hen dadau enwog gynt, 
Deithiasant, a'u haelioni deimlodd hon ; 

Eu mawl a gludir gan yr awel wynt, 

A'u cyfarch gant yn ami o lethrau 'r fron. 

Cromlechau Mon, a'i hen allorau main, 
Ei hoesawl gestyll, gyd i'u muriau serth, 

Sydd yn eu cyfarch gyd ig uchel sain, 
A'r deri siglant yn y goedwig ferth. 
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Eryri fawr, a'i duon greigiau draw, 
Pinaglau natur yn trywanu 'r nen, 

Ynt yn amlygu eu mawredd ar bob Haw, 
O barch i^r rhai*n, heb gwmwl ar eu pen. 

Bendithion Ior ddylifont byth iV rhan, 
Ac ami y delont yma i'n hofFus dud ; 

A'r parch deilyngant gafFont ym mhob man, 
Tra haul yn gwenu ar drigolion byd. 



LLINELLAU, 

A ANFONWYD AT Y PARCH. JAMES WILLIAMS, B.D., PERIGLOR 
LLANFAIRYNGHORNWY, MON, PAN OEDD WEDI BOD YN GLAF. 

Barchedig fugail gwiwlwys, 

I deulu ac Eglwys Duw, 
Llawenydd i mi beunydd 

Eich bod ar dir y byw ; 
'Nol goddef cystudd chwerw, 

A garw boenus g"r, 
lOR i chwi roes adferiad, 

Trwy rad ei gariad pur. 

Yr Arglwydd mewn modd dibrin 

Rydd flin drallodus oes, 
Yn fynych i'r duwiolaf, 

A chwerwaf lymaf loes ; 
Ceryddu a gwialen cariad 

Fel anwyl Dad wna Duw, 
Gan dreio 'i ffyddlon weision 

A loesion o bob rhyw. 
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Fel gwyrddail yn y goedwig 

Yw 'n darfodedig oes, 
Rhai gurir gan dymmestloedd 

Ac anadl gyrwynt crocs ; 
A Hydref du ddaw 'n fuan 

I wywo 'u gwiwlan wawr, 
Ei awel lem a'u crina, 

A'u Uuchia oil i*r llawr. 

Fel hyn mae ystod einioes 

Drwy 'n heroes yn y byd, 
Ami gystudd Iwyda 'r gruddiau, 

A chwymp rhosynau 'r gwrid ; 
A Hydref duoer angau 

Ddaw *n mlaen mewn diwyg brudd, 
A nos ei ddu gymmylau 

Dywylla olau 'n dydd ! 

Ond er ing olaf angau 

A loesau o bob rhyw, 
Diogel fydd y Cristion 

Dan dirion aden Duw ; 
Pan ddettyd rhwymau anian, 

A'r ddaear eirian wedd 
Yn syrthio i eigion distryw, 

Bydd ef yn fyw, mewn hedd. 



BYR OLWG 

O HELYNTION CENEDL Y CYMRY YN YR AMSEROEDD GYNT. 

Galar a thristwch fu 'n toi ein hardaloedd 

Oes ar ol oes, ac alaethus fu 'r cri ; 
Dylif o ddagrau aeth dros ein dyffrynoedd, — 

Am lawer cenhedlaeth bu gofid i ni. 
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Ond enwog wroniaid a gafwyd yn ddiau, 
Yn gymmorth i'n cenedl drwy dreigliad maith oesau, 
A'u henwau a gofir ar hyd ein gororau, 
Tra rhuo *r afonydd, tra ewyn ar li. 

Gwyr enwog goronodd lawer cenedlaeth 

O amser i amser, drwy 'r oesoedd a fu ; 
Gwlad Misraim^ ac Assur^ fu 'n coledd dysgeidiaeth, 

Gan fagu enwogion a doethion yn Uu : 
Rhufeiniaid a Groegiaid 'nol hyn wnaent gofleidio 
Gwybodaeth, gan ymlid y niwl fu *n eu cuddio, 
A'u tir ddaeth yn enwog, a'r byd wnaent oleuo, 

A haul wen dysgeidiaeth belydrai bob tu. 

Ac wedi dod Eidal yn Eden Ewropa, 

A'i henwog ddysgawdwyr yn addurn eu hoes ; 

Gwybodaeth ddaeth drosodd yma i dir Gwalia, 
A dunos coel-grefydd yn wawr-ddydd a droes ; 

O fesur ychydig daeth yn fwy golau, 

A'r haul a belydrodd ym mysg ein mynyddau, 

Ymlidiwyd tywyllwch y nos, a*r cymmylau 
Wasgarwyd yn ebrwydd, a'r niwlen a ffoes. 

Ond oesau bu 'n gwlad yn sathr i elynion, 
Ar faesydd y gwaed rhwng tin bu ein gwyr ; 

Ac ieuau o bres a roed gan elynion 
I'n dal ni mewn gormes, ac aerwy o ddur ; 

Y llyfrau a gasglodd ein doethion olrheinwyr, 

Llafur ein beirddion a gwaith ein dysgawdwyr, 

A Thrioedd a Brudiau a gasglodd haneswyr, 
A losgodd gorthrymwyr yn Uudw mewn cur. 



^ Gwlad Misraim, sef yr Aipht ; yr hon a elwir felly oddi wrth Missraim 
mab Ham, yr hwn a ddechreucKld y frenhiniaeth enwog yma 2188 o fljmyd- 
doedd cyn cred. Y wlad hon ydoedd mam dysgeidiaeth a cHelfyddydau yn 
yr oesoedd boreuoL 

' Gwlad Assur, neu ymerodraeth Assyria, a gyfrifir y deyrnas hynaf yn y 
byd, ac a sylfaenwyd, yn ol bam rhai o'r dysgedigion enwoccafi gan Ashur 
mab Sem, ac nid gan Ninus, fel y dywed erailL Bu y wlad hon yn enwog am 
oesoedd, canys yma yr oedd Ninifeh, a Babilon, a Uawer o ddinasoedd nodedig 
eraill. 
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Fel hyn yr aeth blwyddau ar flwyddau i ddiflant, 

A'n cenedl yn griddfan dan warog o blwm ; 
Gan leisiau wylofus y bryniau adseiniant, 

A galar gyrhaeddodd bob cilfach a chwm ; 
Yr haulwen fu 'n ddisglaer 'nawr wedi machludo, 
A blodau yr oesoedd i gyd wedi cwympo, 
A'r rhai oedd yn aros a welid mewn cyffro, 
A'u gwedd yn alarus a'u meddwl yn drwm. 



Distryw a rhyfel a brysur ymdeithiai, 

A nos anwybodaeth orchuddiai y fro, 
Ar ein hardaloedd tywyllwch orphwysai, 

Ymlidiai cymmylau yn dd ar ol to ! 
Gwaed ar y deg lis-ddol a redai 'n afonydd, 
A chyrph y marwolion a hulient y maesydd, 
A threfydd godidog, palasau, eglwysydd, 
A drowyd yn Uudw dro ar ol tro ! 

Ond yma ar ol hynny y nwyfre a wenai, 

Gwedi yr ystormydd trallodus a fu ; 
Ac ambell i seren wan a lewyrchai, 

A gwenau y wawr-ddydd ganfyddid bob tu : 
Y cledd a ddychwelwyd i'w wain mewn tawelwch, 
Rhyfelwjrr orphwysent mewn hedd a llonyddwch, 
E giliodd bygythion rhyfeloedd, a thristwch, 
Distawodd yr udgym, — ^gwasgarodd y llu. 



YSTYRIAETH DDIFRIFOL. 

Mae dyddiau 'm hoes yn brysio i ben, 
A nos ddu angau 'n nesu sydd ; 

Fy oriau yma is y nen, 

Ant heibio 'n chwai o ddydd i ddydd. 
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Ond ni ddymunwn, yn y byd, 

Gael bod yn hwy na hyd ym hoes ; 

A phar im' weithio, loR, o hyd, 

Gan ddwyn y cledd a chludo *r groes. 

A dysgu 'r ffordd i wynfyd nef, 
A fyddo 'm gorchwyl pena 'n awr ; 

Gan deimlo gras, fel cadwyn gref, 
Yn f'uno i'r Gwaredwr mawr. 

A chalon bur, a dwylaw glan, 
Dymunwn Arglwydd ufuddhau ; 

lawn dreulio 'm horiau heb wahan, 
A by w i farw, dan dy iau. 

Os truan wyf, a thlawd, fy Nuw, 

Fy enaid nid anghofi di ; 
Mewn hyfryd wlad cyn hir caf fyw, 

Ym mhresennoldeb gwiw fy Rhi. 

Pan deithiwyf trwy y dyffryn du, 

Caf oleu gan y golofn din ; 
A llais Cerubiaid oddi fry. 

A'm dysg i uno gyd i'u c4n. 



BUDDUG. 
(efelychiad o waith cowper.) 

Pan ydoedd brenhines ryfelgar y Brython, 
Yn gwaedu dan wiail Rhufeinwyr mewn brad ; 

Ac y ceisiai 'n ei haflwydd, %. ffrom-ddig olygon, 
Gynghorwr dewisol *mysg duwiau ei gwlad ; 
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Yn llawn o ddoethineb, dan gysgod y dderwen, 
Canfyddai 'r Arch-dderwydd a'i laes-wallt yn wyn 

A'i eiriau fel ufel, a'i lygaid fel mellten, 
Gan ddigter a goiid, llefarai fel hyn ; — 



* D'wysoges I — os ydyw ein Uygaid gan ddagrau 
Yn llanw, wrth wel'd dy orthrymder a'th gam ; 

Yr achos yw, cofia, bod Hid gyd i*i rwymau, 
Yn attal ein tafod, sy 'n barod yn fflam. 



* Ond Rhufain ddinystrir — y gair ysgrifenwch 

Yn y gwaed a dywalltodd, a'i dial a ddaw ; 
Ei dinystr a* dalia — er maint yw ei harddwch, 
A gwarth ac anobaith a'i toa rhagUaw. 

* Rhufain, a'i heang lywodraeth orenwog, 

Sy 'n awr yn mathru teyrnasoedd a syrth ; 
Ei balchder yn fuan gusana y tywod, 
A'r gelyn sy 'n barod yn ymyl ei phyrth. 

* Rhufeiniaid eraill i fynu a gyfodant, 

Heb enw milwraidd nag awydd am nod ; 
Ac nid trwy 13^11 arfau yr orchest a geisiant, 
Ond heddwch balmanta eu Uwybrau at glod. 

* Yna 'r hiliogaeth orenwog ddaw allan, 

O'r dyrys goedwigoedd sydd yn ein tir, 
Gan ledu eu hesgyll a chludo y daran, 
Byd meithach na Caesar reolant cyn hir. 

* A gwledydd y rhai nad yw e 'n eu hadnabod, 

A 'mgrymant ger bron dy feibion cyn hir, 
Lie etto na 'hedodd ei feilchion eryrod, 
Hyd derfyn pellenig yr wybren a'r tin' 
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Y cyfryw oedd geiriau ac iaith prophwydoliaeth 

Y bardd, dan ddylanwad yspryd y nef ; 
Pan gyd ^\ ber delyn a'i offer cerddoriaeth, 

Yr unai 'i accenion yn uchel ei lef. 

A hithau yn Uawn o falchder brenhinol, 

A'u teimlai yn llosgi fel tan dan ei bron ; 
Rhuthrai iV ymgyrch, ymladdai yn wrol, 

Ac angau gofleidiai, heb ddychryn, yn Hon. 

* Chwi dreiswyr gorthrymus,* oedd ei lleferydd, 
* Cywilydd a dinystr sy 'n dyfod i'ch rhan ; 

Eich mawredd a'ch enw a wisgant waradwydd, 
Ond enwog frenhiniaeth gawn ni ar bob man.' 



CWYNION Y GYMRAEG, 

AR OL EI GWIWGOF NODDWR, OWEN JONES,^ YSW. NEU OWAIN 
MYFYR^ GYNT O LANFIHANGEL GLYN MYFYR, AC AR OL HYNNY 
O LUNDAIN. BU FARW YN LLUNDAIN, HYDREF 26AIN, 1814, YN 
73 OED. 

O ! 'r newydd trist sy 'n hollti 'mron, 

Fy nghalon a lesmeiria ; 
Ond pwy, yn fy wylofus gri, 

A mi a gydymdeimla ! 

Mi gollais fy anwylaf fab, 

Un arab trwy ei einioes ; 
O ! fy Myfyr, hoff a chu, 

Mor fuan darfu Hh feroes. 

^ Yr oedd Mr. Jones 3m wr bonheddig hynod o wladgarol, a chyhoeddodd 
amryw o lyfrau gwerthfawr ar ci draul ei hun, ac yn mysg eraill yr * Arch- 
aiology of IFa/es,* yr hwn sydd yn cynnwys hynafiaethau gwerthfawr, megis y 
gwahanol Groniclau, Trioedd, Brutiau, gwaith y Cynfeirdd a'r Gogynfeirdd, 
etc. 
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Os cefais ddoethion wyr o*m hil, 

Er 's pedair mil o flwyddau ; 
Ac arwyr dewrion imi 'n blaid 

Wrth angenrhaid, trwy 'r oesau ; 

Os rhai, fel Alexander fawr, 

Fu 'n meddu ar ddirfawr allu, 
Can ddwyn gelynion dan eu traed 

Ar faes y gwaed, a'u baeddu, 

Ac eraill feirdd, a gwyr o ddysg 

A fu yn mysg fy meibion ; 
Haneswyr, brudwyr, uchel fri, 

A fu i mi, a doethion ; 

Ond fel meithrinydd mawr i mi 

Tydi ragoraist arnynt, 
A'th enw bery, oesau byd, 

Yn flaena i gyd o honynt. 

Blynyddoedd o derfysgoedd maith 

Ddug ymaith fy nghoronau, 
A fy meibion, uchel ddysg, 

I huno i fysg eu tadau. 

Taliesin,^ a'i wawdiadau per, 

Cynddelw, a ser y boreu ; 
A*m plentyn hoffus, Llywarch Hen,^ 

Fu 'n pyncio eu trylen odlau ! 

Aneurin,^ a'i Ododin gwych, 

A Myrddin, drych y mawrddysg ; 
A Gwyddno hen, ni 'leuant mwy 

Eu heddyl, trwy eu haddysg. 

^ Bardd enwog, yr hwn a flodeuodd o gylch y flwyddyn 530. Gelwid ef yn 
ben beirdd o herwrydd ei enwogrwydd, a'i fod yn rhagori cymmaint ar eraill. 

^ Bardd enwog arall, gylch yr un amser a Thaliesyn, ac heblaw hynny yr 
oedd yn rhyfelwr dewr, ac yn dywysog ar ran oV wlad. 

^ Awdwr enwog y Gododin, ac amry w ganiadau eraiU. Enwogodd ei hunan 
ym mrwydr nodedig Cattraeth ; a bu farw yn y flwyddyn 570, 
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Mab Arthur,^ fy hanesydd mawr, 

A aeth i*r Uawr i huno ; 
A'm hoU enwogion, ynt mewn hedd, 

Yn nyfnder bedd, heb gyffro. 

A minnau yrwyd ar eu hoi, 

Gan law gelynol luoedd, 
I angof braidd, yn drist fy ngwedd, 

I orwedd am faith oesoedd. 

Fy ngwisgoedd heirdd yn ddarnau gant 

Oil wnaethant, a drylliedig ; 
A'm taflu ges yn wael fy rhan, 

Ar geulan angof unig. 

Ac yno 'n dlawd, ar fin fy medd, 

Yn wael fy ngwedd yr oeddwn ; 
A*m plant a'ni mathrent dan eu traed 

Tra yn fy ngwaed gorweddwn. 

Ni chawn dosturi mewn un fron 

Na chalon i ofidio, 
Wrth fy ngwerd dan vvlaw a gwynt, 

Ond pawb iV hynt aent heibio ! 

Ond, Myfyr, trwy dy 'mgeledd di 

I'm mawrfri daethum eilchwyl, 
A'm dwyn i'm hanrhydeddus wedd 

O'th gryd i'th fedd fu'th orchwyl. 

Ti chwelaist ymaith dyrau llwch, 
Rhai 'n drwch o*m cylch roes amser ; 

A'i ddylif gwyllt ir hwn gludodd laid, 
Yn ddibaid ar fy nghyfer. 

^ Gruffudd ab Arthur, hanesydd o enwogrwydd a gwybodaeth. 
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Fy ngosod wnaethost ar fy nhraed, 

O laid a gwaed rhyfeloedd ; 
A'm gwisgoedd drwsiaist, mewn modd gwych, 

Nes oeddwn ddrych teyrnasoedd. 



A thrwy dy 'mgeledd hyd dy oes, 
Anghofiais groes a chystudd ; 

A'm tegwch ddaeth yn ol, a'm nerth 
Yn brydferth yn fy nawn-ddydd 



Ond ni cha' 'n awr ond coffa 'th waith, 
Aeth heibio 'th daith ddaearawl ; 

A choffa wnaf rinweddau 'th oes, 
Mewn einioes alarnadawl. 



A chofiaf awr dy ddylaith mwy, 
A'r gofwy trist i'n goror, 

Hyd nes attalier ffyrdd y don, 
A daear gron yn agor. 

O ! dewch fy awenyddol blant, 
Trwy fryn a nant mewn cyffro ; 

Tarewch lorf-dannau 'r delyn fwyn, 
A gwnewch alar-gwyn iddo. 

Cof am dy rinweddau fydd, 

Fel golau 'r dydd trwy 'r oesau ; 

Ni lygra 'r Uwch dy enw per 
Nag amser, chwai ei droellau. 

Y goron gefaist fydd mewn bri, 
Tra fi a Chymru i'n cofio ; 

A'i blodau 'n beraroglaidd fydd 
Tra Haul y dydd yn Uwybro. 
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Wrth gofio 'th farw, bydd i mi 
Ddwfn gyni ar y ddaear ; 

Ac ar dy ol, nes llethu 'mron, 
Yn dbn 'nol tbn daw galar. 

Gobeithio 'th fod mewn uchel fri, 
Yn nghwmni pur angylion ; 

Wedi cefnu ar bob cur, 
Yn canu pur accenion. 

Gadewaist drwst a helbul byd, 
A thristyd plant y ddaear ; 

Ac aethost adre i gwmni 'r Oen 
Uwch gweli, poen a galar. 



EMYN, 

AR YR ACHLYSUR O OSOD CARREG SYLFAEN EGLWYS NEWYDD 
GERLLAW PONT FADOG, YM MHLWYF LLANGOLLEN. 

EiN gorchwyl yma *r awron yw 
Sylfaenu teml i'r uchel Dduw, 

A th^ preswylfod Brenhin nef ; 
A gwlith ei fendith ddelo i lawr 
I'r fan, a*i bresennoldeb mawr, 

Nes Uanw 'r He i'i fawredd Ef. 

Cyhoedder cennadwri hedd, 

A phrofed pawb o*r nefawl wledd, 

Tu fewn i'r gyssegredig fan ; 
Fel dyffryn Achor boed y lie, 
Yn ddrws i gyraedd gwynfyd ne, 

Trwy roddi gobaith yn y gwan. 
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Pregether yma Grist a'i groes, 
£i olaf ing, a'i farwol loes ; 

A chariad Duw at euog fyd : 
A theimler grym Efengyl gras, 
Yn newid cyflwr adyn dls, 

Nes lloni ei fron, a llanw ei fryd. 

Ail i'r Shechinah Ddwyfol gynt, 
A*r Yspryd Glin, fel nerthol wynt, 

Neu 'r cwmwl doai babell Duw ; 
Fel hyn boed Ior yn llanw 'r fan, 
I wrando ar gwyn a gweddi 'r gwan, 

Can ddwyn y marw 'n ol yn fyw. 

A'i mynwent yn orphwysfa fydd, 
Ar ol ei daith dan wres y dydd, 

I lawer llesg bererin gwan ; 
A gweision Duw 'nol gado 'r groes, 
Gant yma huno ar ddiwedd oes, 

Nes delo dydd iV cyrchu i'r Ikn. 



ENGLYNION, 

AR BONT MENAI, TESTUN EISTEDDFOD BEAUMARIS, 1832. 

Adeilwyd goruwch y dylif— grogbont, 
Ar greig-bau y dyfr-llif ; 
Uwch Menai, lie llwybrai llif 
Ewynllyd, y mor genllif. 

Cadwyn wrth gadwyn gydiwyd ; — mewn creigiau. 
Main crog eu sicrhawyd ; 
Dros ferw-ddwfr y Jlif-ddwfr Uwyd, 
Cadarn deg brif-jETordd, codwyd. 
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Uchelion dirion dyrau, — a hoff-deg, 
Fel Aiphtaidd binaglau ; 
A'u seilfan tan y tonau 
Cynddeiriawg,. mewn berwawg bau. 

Rhoed tidau, barau a byllt, — ar wagle, 
Uwch peryglon gorwyllt, 
Cawn deithio, ar gyffro gwyllt, 
A chroesi 'r mor echryswyllt. 

O dani hwylia dynion — eu llongau, 
Yn llengoedd dros eigion ; 
Ac arni, uwch dyfrlli 'r don, 
E luniwyd ffyrdd olwynion. 

Asiodd y rhwygiad oesawl — wnaeth anian, 
A thbnau V llif nerthawl ; 
Rhyw eres Iwybr awyrawl 
Yw, rhwng mor a goror gwawl. 



ENGLYNION, 

A WNAED AR AGORIAD EISTEDDFOD LLANERCHYMEDD, YN MON, 

1835. 

Henffych Mon ! dirion, wlad orwych, — ethawl, 
A'i doethion hynodwych ; 
Rhai godidog enwog ych, 
Odiaeth, — haelionus ydych. 

Noddi yr awenyddion, — a dala 
Ein dilyth arferion, 
Yw pleser mwynber gwyr Mon, 
A'i thrwyadl ddoeth athrawon. 

16 
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Llwyddiant, a ffyniant hoff union, — a ddelo 
I ddal eich amcanion ; 
Tra heli ym mysg meini Mon, 
Cariad a fyddo eich coroa 

Dewis gadair dysgeidiaeth — yw *r Ynys, 
Er haniad Derwyddiaeth ; 

hon gynt, meddynt, er maeth, 

Y byd a ga'i wybodaeth. 

Er taranau, er trinoedd, — a gerwin 
Ddig orwyllt ryfeloedd, 
Para o hyd i gyd wna 'n goedd 
Yn addurn, drwy 'r blynyddoedd. 

Y Rhufeiniaid a gaid gynt — yn moriaw, 
Drwy 'r murmurawg gerhynt ; 
Troi 'r Ynys, mewn echrys hynt, 
Yn ulw oil a wnelynt. 

Tanient a llosgent y llawr, — a lludw 
Dilladwyd pob gorawr ; 
Newidiodd a gwelwodd gwawr 

Y der Ynys, dirion-wawr. 

Afonydd gwaed fu yna — yn rhedeg 
Ar hyd y las borfa ; 
Gan farwawl a blinawl bla 
Rhyw filoedd, yn rhyfela. 

Ond heddyw onid diddan — ein gorchwyl, 
Ni gyrchwn iY unman ; 
J. eiliaw, cyweiriaw can, 

1 i^uniwr rheol anian. 
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E giliodd oesau galar — z, therfysg, 
A thyrfa ryfelgar ; 
Heddwch, gwelwch, a gir, 
Yn ddiau, doi y ddaear. 



i'r llywydd 

I Lloyd, Llwydiarth, trwy 'n parthau — yn uiiawl, 
Ennyned pob doniau ; 
Pob dyffryn, a glyn, yn glau 
A neidiont mewn caniadau. 



Tra nofio pysg trwy Neifion — e gofir 
Am gyfaill y beirddion ; 
A mor, a*i dbnau mawrion, 
Ar draethau, ymylau Mon. 



EMYN PASG. 



Pan hoeliwyd Crist ein Meichiau, 

Un prydnawn, un prydnawn, 
E grynai 'r byd i'w seiliau, 

Un prydnawn ; 
Yr haul uwch ben a dduai, 
A'r nef a ymderfysgai, 
Ond Ef ei waith orphenai, 

Un prydnawn, un prydnawn, 
A dyled Sion dalai, 

Un prydnawn. 

Hyd angau ymostyngodd, 

Er ein mwyn, er ein mwyn. 

Ac yn y bedd gorweddodd, 
Er ein mwyn. 
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A brenhin braw gorchfygodd, 
A byddin uffern baeddodd ; 
I'r Ikn yn fyw dyrchafodd, 

Er ein mwyn, er ein mwyn, 
A biliau 'r nef a groesodd ! 

Fr ein mwyn. 



£ lawenychai anian, 

Gyd i'r wawr, gyd a'r wawr, 
Pan ddaeth o'r beddrod allan, 

Gyd d'r wawr. 
Y ddaear orfoleddai, 
A'r nef a lawenychai ; 
Aneirif lu a'i molai, 

Gyd i'r wawr, gyd a'r wawr, 
Caersalem a'i croesawai, 

Gyd a'r wawr. 



Cerubiaid glin a seintiau, 

Iddo Ef, iddo Ef, 
A ganant nefawl odlau, 

Iddo Ef. 
Holl dorf Caersalem uchod, 
A'u haur delynau 'n barod, 
A seiniant uchel fawrglod, 

Iddo Ef, iddo Ef, 
A chanant byth hed ddarfod, 

Iddo Ef. 
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SEF LLINELLAU AR YR ACHLYSUR O FARWOLAETH MAB Y PARCH. 
BULKELEY WILLIAMS, M.A., O'R WIGADD, GERLLAW PENTRAETH, 
MON. 



Mae galar dwys yn llanw 'mron, 

A*m calon sy 'n llesmeirio ; 
Can's angau creulon droes i'm t^, 

A darfu fy ysbeilio 1 
Un oedd yn gysur im* o hyd, 

'I'rwy helbul byd a*i drallod, 
Ger bron fy Uygaid dorai' lawr, 

Mewn mynyd awr a'i ddyrnod ! 



Fel rhosyn gwanwyn yn yr ardd, 

Fo 'n wrth-ddrych hardd i'r oror, 
Pan fyddo 'n gwenu ar haul y nen, 

A'i dirion ben yn agor ; 
Neu *r lili deg yn nghysgod perth, 

Yn lledii ei phrydferth flodau, 
Yn ddiau oedd fy mhlentyn Hon, 

Cyn teimlo awelon angau ! 



HoU sail fy ngobaith aeth i lawr 

Yn awr, a'm disgwyliadau ; 
A'r un a dybiais gawn yn lion, 

Yn gwmni at afon angau, 
A alwyd i'r dragwyddol fro, 

A'r dwfr o'm blaen a groesodd, 
Ar ol ei fam, gan ado ei dad, 

I'r fythawl wlad ymdeithiodd. 
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Ah ! nid oes gobaith y daw 'n ol, 

Gwaith ffol yw disgwyl hynny ; 
Er wylo ac och'neidio o hyd, 

Ni symud ef ei letty ! 
Mor drwm yw edrych ar y fan, 

Lie 'n ddiddan gynt bu 'n chwarau, 
A'i hen gyfoedion oil yn iach, 

Ond Bulkeley bach yn eisiau ! 

Mae 'i ardeb gennyf yn fy nh^, 

Ond wrth im' syllu ar hwnnw, 
Ni wna ond ychwanegu 'm cur, 

A'm dolur am y marw ! 
A mynych mewn myfyrdod dwys, 

O herwydd pwys gofidiau, 
'Rwyf yn ei weled ger fy mron 

Fel gynt, yn lion yn chwareu. 



Ffarwel, fy mhlentyn, iti *n awr, 

O'th ol i lawr 'rwy 'n brysio,^ 
At rydau yr lorddonen ddu, 

Fy loR fo im' nerthu yno ; 
Gobeithio 'r wyf cawn gwrdd yn nghyd, 

Ar fryniau gwynfyd etto. 
Lie na bydd raid ymadael mwy, 

Ac na ddaw clwy' i'n blino. 



* Mae yr hyn y cyfeirir atto yma wedi digwydd, canys y Parch. Bulkeley 
Williams ei hunan a fu farw cyn pen nemawr o amser ar ol cyfansoddiad y 
Uinellau hyn, er galar dwys a cnoUed i bawb o'i gyfeillion a'i gydnabod. 
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ENGLYNION, 

A WNAED AN AGORIAD EISTEDDFOD BEAUMARIS. 

GwENU wna brodir Gwynedd— ar ddiwrnod 
Arddurnawl ei fawredd ; 
Anian a geir yn unwedd, 
*N gwisgo dawn, dan gysgod hedd. 

Dyffryn a bryn sy 'n deffro, — daear Mon, 
Dir mad, yn blodeuo ; 
Yr awyr las uwch y fras fro, 
Yr egwyl hon sy 'n rhwygo. 

Cilia Hen y wybreni, — haul dysg 
O'i chwyl-daith sy 'n codi ; 
Ei dro-gylch, i'n nengylch ni, 
Oreurodd grib Eryri. 

Darfu gorthrymder dirfawr, — a gwyrodd 
Ei gaerau uchelfawr ; 
Gofid, a rhyfel gwae-fawr, 
O'i le a gwynipodd i lawr. 



Y BIBL. 



Yr haul a ddua 'n entrych nwyfre der, 
A syrth y Uoer yn friwsion man i lawr ; 

Ymdd'rysa troellawg gylchoedd maith y ser, 
Yn danllyd belen try y crwnfyd mawr ; 

Ond ynot ti mae gwir a dreiddia trwy 

Faith dragwyddoldeb, — pan ddiflanont hwy. 
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NOSWAITH OLAF Y DRWG-WEITHREDWR, CYN 
IDDO GAEL EI DDIENYDDIO. 

Pan ddelo gwarant i ddienyddio carcharor i lawr i Newgate, caiff 
ei symud yn ddioedi i un o'r celloedd mwyaf diogel, lie ei cauir 
ef i fynu hyd nes iddo gael ei ddwyn allan i le ei ddienyddiad. 
Caniatteir iddo gerdded oddi amgylch yn y buarth, ond yma, yn 
gystal ag yn ei gell, bydd yn cael ei wylio yn barhaus gan allwedd- 
was (turnkey)^ yr hwn nid ydyw yn ei adael dan yr un n!ath o am- 
gylchiad. * Aethum i mewn i un o'r celloedd yma/ medd ysgri- 
fenydd yn ddiweddar; *daeardy wedi ei wneyd o gerrig ydyw, 
wyth droedfedd o hyd, a chwech o led ; mae maingc yn un pen 
i*r gell, a chwrlid, ynghyd a Bibl a Llyfr Gweddi, o dan y faingc. 
Yr oedd canwyllbren haiarn wedi ei sicrhau yn y pared yn un ochr, 
a ffenestr fechan, uchel, o'r tu cefn, yr hon a ollyngai i mewn yr 
ychydig o oleuni a allai dreiddio rhwng y barrau heiyrn, y rhai a 
guddient y ffenestr.' Meddyliwch am ddyn yn treulio ei noswaith 
olaf ar y ddaear yn y gell unig yma. Mae, fe allai, wedi ei lenwi 
gyda rhyw obaith ffugiol a disail, ond nis gwyr paham, y bydd 
iddo dderbyn pardwn hyd yn nod ar yr unfed awr ar ddeg, — mae 
weithiau hefyd yn meddwl y gall ddiangc, ond nis g^r pa fodd. 
Mae awr ar ol awr o'r diwrnod a gafodd i ymbarottoi ar gyfer 
tragwyddoldeb, yn myned heibio gyda chyflymder nad all ef ddim 
ei ddarlunio, ac nid ydyw yn ddichonadwy i neb, oddigerth dyn a 
fyddo yn brysio at afon angau, lunio yr un dychymmyg am 
gyflymdra amser yn pasio dan y cyfryw amgylchiad. Mae wedi 
blino ei gyfeillion gyd ag erfyniadau, ac wedi llwyr dreulio amy- 
nedd y rhai a osodwyd i'w wylied ef ; ac yn mhoenau ei feddwl 
a'i drallodion mae wedi llwyr anghofio y rhybuddion prydlon a 
dderbyniodd gan y ffyddlon weinidog, yr hwn sydd yn barhaus yn 
ymweled ig ef. Y twyll a'r siomedigaeth, y rhai a fuont yn suo 
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ei gydwybod i gysgu, ydynt yn awr yn cael eu gyrru ymaith, ac 
mae yp gweled tragwyddoldeb megis yn ymagor o'i flaen, ac yn 
teimlo baich o euogrwydd bron yn barod i'w lethu ef i'r ddaear. 
Golwg ar y pethau hyn, ynghyd ig ofn angau, ydynt bron a gyrru 
ei enaid ef i wallgofrwydd ; ac mae syniadau ar ei gyflvvr anobei- 
thiol yn ymruthro arno, nes mae yn colli ei hunan ac yn dyfod yn 
hurt. Nid ydyw yn teimlo awydd i alw ar Dduw yn ei gyfyngder, 
ac nid ydyw yn myned i ymofyn am drugaredd a maddeuant i'r 
unig fan lie mae yn ddichonadwy iddo eu cael hwynL 

Yn y modd yma mae 'r oriau yn myned heibio, ac yntau yn 
eistedd ar ei faingc garreg a'i ddwylaw ym mhleth, ac yn hoUol 
ddisylw o*r amser sydd yn diflanu ymaith oddiger ei fron ef. Y 
dydd sydd yn dyfod iV derfyn, a'r nos yn ymdaenu o amgylch, 
gan gludo distawrwydd a phrudd-der gyda hi. Mae tawelwch yn 
llanw yr heolydd, oddigerth trwst olwynion ambell i f ^n yn croesi 
ar draws y palmant, yr hyn a rag-ddy weda wrth y truan condem- 
nedig bod y boreu galarus yn dynesu atto. Mae awrlais mawr y 
dref yn taro — un ! Yntau sydd yn ei gly wed, ac yn cael ei ddeffro 
ganddo. Ah ! nid oes iddo fwy na saith awr o fywyd etto ! Mae 
yn codi, ac yn dechreu cerdded o gwmpas terfynau ei gell gyfyng, 
a defnynau oerion o chwys yn sefyll ar ei arleisiau, a phob gewyn 
yn ei gyfansoddiad yn crynu. Saith awr ! Dyna ydyw terfyn 
eithaf ei fodoliaeth yn y by wyd hwn. Dychwel yn ol i'w eisteddle, 
mae yn cymmeryd y Bibl yn ei law, ac yn ymdrechu ei ddarllen a 
sylwi arno. Ond nis gall, mae ei feddyliau ar grwydr. Mae y 
llyfr wedi cael ei rwygo a'i faeddu wrth ei ddefnyddio, yn debyg 
iawn i'r Bibl oedd ganddo yn yr Ysgol ddeugain mlynedd cyn 
hynny ! Nid agorodd mo bono o'r blaen er pan oedd yn fachgen. 
Ond mae 'r lie y bu yn darllen ynddo, y plant oeddynt o'i gwmpas 
ar y pryd, yn dyfod ger ei fron megis gweledigaeth y diwrnod a 
aeth heibio. Ac mae rhyw air digrif, a rhy w chwedl ddifyrus, a 
draethid gan rai o'i hen gymdeithion ef, yn dyfod i'w feddwl ac yn 
seinio yn ei glustiau, fel pe y digwyddasai ddau fynyd yn ol. 

Llais isel yr Oifeiriad wrth ddyfod i mewn sydd yn ei alw ef 
atto ei hun. Yna mae yn darllen iddo allan o'r Gyfrol Sanctaidd, 
gan osod ger ei fron yr addewidion sydd ynddi o faddeuant i'r 
edifeiriol, a'r bygythion ofnadwy a gyhoeddir uwch ben yr hwn a 
galedo ei wkrl Mae yn syrthio ar ei liniau, ac yn plethu ei 
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ddwylaw ynghyd i fyned i weddio. Ond, ust ! beth oedd y trwst 
yna? Nid ydyw yn bossibl ei bod etto yn ddau or gloch. 
Gwrandewch ! Dyna ddau chwarter ; dyna dri, dyna bedwar. — 
Ah ! dim ond chwe awr etto i fyw. Nid gwiw dywedyd dim 
wrtho am edifeirwch. * Chwe awr o edifeirwch am bechodau chwe 
wyth o flynyddoedd ' — ydyw ei atteb ef. Mae yn cuddio ei wyneb 
gyd i'i ddwylaw, ac yn taflu ei hunan yn ol ar ei faingc. 

Ar ol blino o bono yn gwylio, a chan gyffro a phoenau ei feddwl, 
y mae yn syrthio yn ddisymmwth i gysgu, ac mae yr un meddyliau 
ansefydlog yn ei ddilyn ef o hyd yn ei freuddwydion. Ond mae 
baich trwm megis yn cael ei symud ymaith oddiar ei ddwyfron ef. 
Mae yn gweled ei hunan yn rhodio gyd a*i briod mewn maesydd 
hyfryd, tra mae 'r wybren yn glir a'r haul yn pelydru mewn siriol- 
deb arnynt, a phob peth yn gwenu o*u cwmpas ar bob Haw ; — ^pa 
mor wahanol i*r gell dywyll y mae ynddi, a muriau cerrig ei 
garchar ! Mae ei briod yn ymddangos yn deg ac yn hawddgar 
ddo, fel yr arferai fod gynt pan oedd ef yn byw yn gariadlon gyda 
hi, cyn i dristwch a galar newid ei gwedd, a chyn i bechodau ac 
ysgelerder newid ei natur yntau. Mae yn rhoddi pwys ei phen ar 
ei fraich ef, ac yn edrych gyda serch caruaidd yn ei wyneb gan 
wenu arno ; ac nid ydyw yntau yn ol ei arfer greulon yn ei tharo, 
ac yn ei gwthio hi ymaith. Ac mae yn ymddangos iddo ei hun 
ei fod gyda llawenydd a hyfrydwch yn adrodd wrthi yr holl helyn- 
tion a anghofiodd y tro y gwelsai hi o'r blaen, ac mae yn gweled 
ei hunan yn syrthio i lawr ar ei liniau o'i blaen hi, i erfyn am ei 
phardwn o herwydd yr holl greulonderau a ddangosodd tu ag atti 
hi, y rhai a fuont yn achos o newid ei gwedd a thorri ei chalon. 

Ond mae yn gweled yr olygfa yn newid. Mae yn canfod ei 
hunan ar ei dreial ; ac yn gweled yr Ustus a'r rheithwyr, yr 
erlynwyr aV tystion, ger ei fron ac o'i amgylch, megis y safent ar 
ddydd ei brawf. Mae yn gweled y llys yn Uawn — Uawer iawn o 
bobl ynddo — a chrog-bren ac esgyn-lawr yn y He, ac mae yn 
canfod yr holl bobl yn syllu ac yn edrych yn graflf arno ef. Mae 
yn clywed y ddedryd, Euog^ yn cael ei chyhoeddi arno. Ond 
mae yn gweled ei hunan yn medru diangc ymaith. Y nos yn 
dduoer — dorau y carchar wedi eu gadael yn agored, ac mewn 
mynyd y mae yn gweled ei hunan yn carlamu yn nghanol yr 
heolydd, ac fel y gwynt yn gadael ei carchar. Yr heolydd ydynt 
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oil yn weigion, ac yntau yn medru diangc ymaith i'r maesydd, ac 
yn canfod yr hoU wlad yn agored o'i flaen. Mae yn gweled ei 
hunan yn carlamu trwy y tywyllwch dros gloddiau a ffosydd, trwy 
byllau ac afonydd, gan neidio a champio o gwr i gwr gyda chy- 
flymder anghredadwy hyd yn nod iddo ef ei hunan. Ac oV 
diwedd mae yn sefyll, gan dybied ei hunan yn awr yn ddiogel, ac 
mae yn myned i orwedd yn y glas-wellt ar Ian yr afon hyd 
gyfodiad haul. 

Ond oh ! ar ol iH do ddefFro mae yn gweled nad oedd y cwbl 
yn ddim ond breuddwyd ; ac mae yn canfod ei hunan etto yn yr 
un fan ag o'r blaen, yn oer a thruan. 0*r diwedd gwel oleuni 
llwyd y boreu yn dyfod i mewn yn Uadradaidd i'w,gell. Ac wedi 
ymddyrysu yn ei freuddwyd mae yn cyfodi oddiar ei wely anesm- 
wyth, ac mae megis am fynyd mewn petrusder. Ond gwel bob 
gwrthddrych yn ei gell gyfyng yn rhy ofnadwy iddo i gam-gymmeryd 
pa le y mae yn aros. Mae o hyd yn berson condemniedig, yn 
Uawn o euogrwydd ac anobaith ; — ac mae bob mynyd yn disgwyl 
clywed swn traed yr Offeiriad yn dyfod atto iV diben i ddarllen 
gwasanaeth ei gladdedigaeth ; a chyn pen dwy awr mae ei holl 
ofnau a'i ofidiau yn y bywyd presennol ar ben, ac yntau ei hunan 
yn gorph marw. 



TRAETHAWD, 

AR DDECHREUAD, ANSAWDD, A DIBENION BARDDONIAETH. 

Mae barddoniaeth yn fath o gelfyddyd ag sydd yn perthyn i ddyn 
yn naturiol, ac, o herwydd hynny, mae i'w chanfod ym mysg pob 
cenedl, ac iV gweled ym mhob oes o'r byd. Ond yr un modd i 
phob celfyddyd arall o'r natur yma, canfyddir ei bod wedi cyr- 
haedd i radd mwy o berffeithrwydd ac enwogrwydd mewn rhai 
gwledydd na'u gilydd, ac wedi bod yn cael ei meithrin a4 choledd 
yn fwy gan rai cenhedloedd nag eraill. Os awn i chwilio am 
ddechreuad barddoniaeth, rhaid i ni fyned i ymofyn am dani i 
fysg dynion yn eu cyflwr anwaraidd, pan oeddynt yn preswylio 'r 
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coedwigoedd, ac yn cyfanneddu yr anialwch* I*r diben hwn rhaid 
i ni fyned at yr helwyr a'r bugeiliaid, pan ydoedd dynoliaeth yn ei 
chyflwr cyntefig, ac heb ddechreu cael ei gwisgo ag addurniadau 
allanol celfyddyd. Canys pan ddechreuodd dynion gymdeithasu 
gyntaf i'u gilydd, gan gynnal gwleddoedd, cadw gwyliau a chym- 
manfaoedd, rhaid eu bod yn ymddifyru ar y cyfryw achlysuron 
gyda chaniadau, gyda pheroriaeth, ynghyd i dawns yn gyffredin. 
Yn y caniadau a arferid ganddynt ar yr achlysuron hyn, yr oeddynt 
yn arfer clodfori a mawrhau eu gwroniaid a'u henwogion, ac yn 
gosod allan eu teimladau wylofus o herwydd aflwyddiant a thry- 
chineb, yn arfer wylo ar ol perthynasau, a galaru ar ol cyfeillion, 
ac yn moli y Creawdwr, neu ynte yn talu y deyrnged ddyledus 
iddo Ef, i'w gau dduwiau o'u dychymmyg eu hunain. 

Mae dau o bethau, megis o angenrhaid, yn gwahaniaethu bar- 
ddoniaeth oddiwrth iaith rydd, sef y dull y gosodir y geiriau a'r 
ymadroddion ynghyd, a'r ffugurau ymadrodd sydd yn cael eu 
defnyddio. Dyma, yn ddiammeu, oedd y gwahaniaeth rhwng y 
dull yr oedd dynion yn arfer amlygu eu meddyliau mewn bar- 
ddoniaeth, a'r modd y byddent yn ymddiddan ar fatterion cyffredin. 
Wrth i'r meddwl gael ei gynhyrfu i ddarlunio rhyw wrthddrych 
neillduol, a phan y byddom yn ymdrechu gwneyd hynny gyda 
rhyw rym a theimlad mwy nag arferol, yr ydym yn gyffredin yn 
ymdrechu mawrhau yr hyn sydd yn fychan ynddo ei hunan, ac yn 
ceisio gwneyd i bawb eraill deimlo yr hyn a deimlir gennym ni. 
Yr ydym yn cydmaru y gwrthddrychau lleiaf gyda y rhai mwyaf, 
ac yn galw ar y pethau a fyddont o*r golwg megis pe byddent yn 
bresennol, ac hyd yn nod yn cyfarch pethau difywyd yn y 
greadigaeth fel pe byddent yn meddu ar synwyr a deall. Felly 
nid ydyw y gwahanol ddulliau ymadrodd sydd yn cael eu defnyd- 
dio ddim yn amgen nag iaith farddonol yn y dechreuad. 

Mae yn hawdd i ni ganfod hefyd bod gwahanol hinsoddau, 
ynghyd ag amrywiaeth yn y dull o fyw, yn meddu dylanwad nid 
bychan ar deithi barddoniaeth ym mysg gwahanol genhedloedd. 
Megis prawf o hyn gallwn grybwyll am farddoniaeth y Gothiaid, 
ynghyd a chenhedloedd anwar y gogledd, canys mae eu caniadau 
hwynt yn archwaethu o anwareidd-dra, digofaint, a thy wallt gwaed. 
Tra i'r gwrthwyneb, y mae barddoniaeth y Peruviaid, a'r Chineaid, 
yn gyffredin yn ymwneyd gyda thestynau addjsgiadol a difyrus. 
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Caniadau cyntefig yr hen Frytaniaid, a'r hoU Iwythau Celtaidd, 
ydynt yn fynych yn dwyn perthynas i rhyfeloedd, ynghyd 4 
gweithredoedd o ddewrder ac arwriaeth, tra ar yr un pryd y can- 
fyddir llawer o deimlad a phurdeb gwreiddiol yn eu dull hwynt o 
gyfansoddi. A'r achos bennaf o hyn, yn ddiddadl, ydoedd y sylw 
manol a dalai y cenhedloedd yma i farddoniaeth, a bod y beirdd 
yn eu mysg hwynt yn fath o sefydliad ar ei ben ei hun, y rhai yn 
y modd yma a gaent gyfle o oes i oes i ddilyn eu hoff gelfyddyd. 

Ym mysg y Groegiaid, canfyddir cyfran helaeth o philosophy- 
ddiaeth yn gymmysgedig a'u barddoniaeth foreuol, canys yn 
ngwaith eu beirdd mwyaf oedranus, megis Orpheus, Musseus, 
Linus, a Hesiod, gwelir hanes am ddechreuad y greadigaeth, 
dyfodiad y byd i'r drefn y gwelir ef yn awr, ynghyd i dechreuad 
pob peth byw. A'r hoU bethau yma ydynt yn unol a'r dull y 
maent yn cael eu gosod allan gan yr hen philosophyddion pagan- 
aidd. Yr Arabiaid a'r Persiaid hefyd ydynt wedi bod yn nodedig 
bob amser megis beirdd enwog, y'mharthau dwyreiniol y byd. 

Yn y dechreu yr oedd pob math o farddoniaeth yn gymmys- 
gedig, heb ddim gwahaniaeth yn cael ei ddangos rhwng y naill 
gangen a'r Hall. Ond fel y dechreuodd celfyddyd a gwybodaeth 
ennill tir, gosodwyd y gwahanol fath o gyfansoddiadau barddonol 
ar eu penau eu hunain, ac enwyd pob cangen gyd a'r enwau sydd 
arnynt yn bresennol. 

Mae yn debygol bod Awdlau ac Emynau ym mysg y cyfansod- 
diadau barddonol blaenaf. Marwnadau hefyd, fel y gellid yn 
naturiol ddisgwyl, oeddynt yn ddiddadl ym mysg yr anturiaethau 
cyntaf mew^n barddoniaeth. Gwaith dynion yn adrodd hanes 
gweithredoedd grymus a nerthol ym mysg gwroniaid eu cenedl, a 
roddes ddechreuad i farddoniaeth arwraidd. Oddi yma hefyd y 
daeth yr arferiad o osod gwahanol bersonau i gynnrychioli arwyr 
ac enwogion, wrth ddarlunio eu gwroldeb a'u gweithredoedd 
grymus hwynt ; a hyn ydoedd dechreuad y gangen honno o 
farddoniaeth a elwir y ddynwaredol (dramatic), 

Ar y cyntaf, nid oedd iaith rydd a barddoniaeth ddim yn cael 
eu gwahaniaethu ; ond yr oedd pob math o gyfansoddiadau yn 
cael eu cymmysgu yn ddiwahaniaeth. Canys ym mysg rhai o'r 
cyfansoddiadau cyntaf mae yn ddiammeu bod hanesiaeth, areith- 
yddiaeth, a barddoniaeth, yn cael eu cymmysgu gyd a'u gilydd 
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Ond yn gyfTredin, y sawl a ddymunent gynhyrfu teimladau eu 
cyfeillion a*u cyd-wladwyr, neu a ewyllysient roddi addysg fuddiol 
a hyfTorddiadau iddynt, a ymdrechent wneyd hynny trwy gyfrwng 
barddoniaeth. Yn y modd yma yr ydym yn canfod croniclau a 
hanesion y rhan fwyaf o genhedloedd y byd wedi cael eu hysgri- 
fenu ar dduU barddonol yn y dechreu ; a'u cyfreithiau hefyd yr un 
modd, ynghyd i'r deddfau i'r rhai eu llywodraethid hwynt Ond 
cofiwn mai yn nechreuad a mabandod gwybodaeth a dysg yr oedd 
y pethau uchod yn y cyflwr a nodwyd. Yr amser yr oedd yr un 
dyn yn adeiladu y t^ y preswyliai ynddo, yn trin ei dir ei hunan, 
ac yn troi allan, pan y byddai galw am hynny, i faes y gwaed yn 
erbyn ei elynion. 

Ond mewn amser, fel y cynnyddodd gwybodaeth yn y byd, 
daeth barddoniaeth yn gelfyddyd ar ei phen ei hun, a'i diben yn 
bennaf ydyw rhoddi addysg a hyfrydwch, ac effeithio ar y nwydau 
aV dychymmyg. Mae yn hawdd i ni ddychymmygu bod bar- 
ddoniaeth yn ei dull cyntefig yn fwy grymus a theimladwy, ac er 
nad oedd yn meddu ar gymmaint o addurniadau, yr oedd yn fwy 
naturiol ac yn effeithio yn fwy ar y nwydau. Canys y pryd hwnnw 
yr oedd y bardd yn adrodd ei deimladau mewn dull naturiol a 
diaddurn ; ac nid rhyfedd bod y cyfryw farddoniaeth yn canfod ei 
ffordd yn haws i'r galon, ac yn effeithio yn ddwysach ar y teim- 
ladau, na 'r un ag y byddo mwy o gelfyddyd a llai o natur ynddl 
Ymddengys bod barddoniaeth a pheroriaeth yn cydfyned a'u 
gilydd ar y cyntaf, a hyn ydoedd y diben o lunio y gwahanol 
fesurau a ganfyddir mewn barddoniaeth. Y bardd a fyddai yn 
arfer addasu ei eiriau at y gwahanol donau mewn arferiad, a'i 
ganiadau yn fynych a genid ganddo ef ei hun, tra y byddai yn 
dilyn ei lais gyda rhyw fath o offeryn cerdd. Yr arferiad o ganu 
gyd i'r delyn ym mysg rhai o drigolion y Dywysogaeth, sydd yn 
dwyn perthynas agos gyd i*r hen dduU cyntefig uchod, pan y 
byddai y bardd yn canu ei waith ei hunan, ac yn dilyn ei lais gyd 
a'r delyn neu grwth. 

Nid ami y canfyddir pobl yn gyffredinol yn medru iawn brisio 
barddoniaeth, yn enwedig y radd uchaf a mwyaf ardderchog o'r 
gelfyddyd. Y mae 'r dalent hon yn perthyn i alluoedd uwchlaw 
y cyffredin, ac o ganlyniad rhaid bod dynion yn meddu ar amgy- 
ffredion uwch na chyffredin cyn y medront ei hiawn brisio a 
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chanfod ei godidawgrwydd. Yr oedd Alexander Fawr, Julius 
Caesar, Scipio, Augustus Caesar, a Napoleon Buonaparte, i gyd yn 
ddynion o amgyffredion uwchlaw *r cyffredin ; ac er nad oeddynt 
yn meddu ar dalentau i farddoni, etto dywedir eu bod yn hoffi 
prydyddiaeth yn fawr, a bod gwaith y beirdd yn cael effaith a 
dylanwad nid bychan arnynt. Pan y meddyliom am y galluoedd 
ag y mae yn rhaid i ddyn fod yn feddiannol arnynt, cyn y gall 
honni iddo ei hun yr enw o fod yn fardd o enwogrwydd, bydd yn 
hawdd i ni allu canfod rhagoriaethau y gelfyddyd. Rhaid ei fod 
yn meddu ar alluoedd cryfion, a thalentau naturiol, synwyr di- 
dwyll, a deall clir; gallu i ddychymmygu pethau yn drefnus, a'u 
gosod allan gyda chwaeth ; ac ehediadau meddyliol heb fod yn 
ymddibynu ar gelfyddyd na dysgeidiaeth, ond yn tarddu yn hoUol 
oddi uchod. Nid ydyw 'r bobl hynny ag sydd yn gwneyd rhyw 
yst^r mawr trwy gyfansoddi caniadau, yn y rhai y gellir canfod 
rhyw ychydig o athrylith avvenyddol yma ac accw, yn teilyngu yr 
enw o feirdd mewn gwirionedd. Nid oes ynddynt ddim o*r tin 
nefolaidd hwnnw ag sydd yn gosod y gwir fardd mewn sefyllfa o 
enwogrwydd ym mhell uwchlaw y crach-feirdd. * Dylid bod yn 
ofalus,' meddai Horace, *rhag halogi yr enw godidog hwn, trwy 
ei briodoli i bawb a gymmerant arnynt ysgrifenu barddoniaeth. 
Canys,' meddai, * i wneyd un yn fardd, rhaid bod rhywbeth dwyfol 
yn yr enaid ; syniadau goruchel, a meddyliau grymus, ynghyd a 
rhyw fawrhydi uwchlaw 'r cyffredin.* Nid ydyw bod yn rhyfelwr 
enwog, neu bod yn fedrus yn y celfyddydau, ddim i'w cydmaru i 
bod yn fardd enwog. Er mwyn i ni allu profi hyn trwy enghraifft, 
bydded i ni gymmeryd Homer dan sylw. Mae yn ddiddadl bod 
athrylith y dyn nodedig hwn yn rhagori ar bawb a fu yn y byd 
erioed, oddigerth yr ysgrifenwyr Ysprydoledig. Yn ei waith ef y 
canfyddir yr athrylith fwyaf cyrhaeddadwy a dyfnaf, o neb o'r hoU 
ysgrifenwyr cenhedlig. O'i waith ef y tynodd deddf-roddwyr 
enwog Sparta ac Athen gynlluniau cyntefig eu cyfreithiau, ac yma 
y cafodd sylfaenwyr boreuol ymerodraethau a theyrnasoedd y 
portreiadau cyntaf pa fodd i reoli eu deiliaid. Y philosophyddion 
a dynnasant oddi yma rai o elfenau cyntaf eu celfyddyd; a'r 
seryddion a ddysgwyd ganddo i ddarllen wyneb y ffurfafen. Wrth 
ddarllen caniadau Homer y dysgodd brenhinoedd a thywysogion 
yn ami arwain eu byddinoedd i faes y rhyfel, i gymmeryd 
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dinasoedd, ac i ennill buddugoliaethau. Dyma lie y cafodd 
Socrates, Plato, ac Aristotle, lawer o egwyddorion athroniaeth, ac 
y tynodd Sophocles ac Euripedes gynlluniau eu pruddreithiau 
(tragedies) digyffelyb. Wrth ddarllen gwaith y bardd enwog hwn 
y tueddwyd meddyliau Apelles i dynnu darluniadau, ac y dysgwyd 
bysedd Alexander Fawr i ryfela. 

Er mwyn traethu yn fanylach ar y testun dan sylw, bydd i ni 
olygu y gwahanol ganghennau ag y rhennir barddoniaeth iddynt, 
gan grybwyll am bob cangen ar ei phen ei hun. 



BARDDONIAETH ARWRAIDD. 
^EPIC POETRY.) 

• 

Y GANGEN hon o farddoniaeth a gyfrifir y fwyaf godidog a'r 
ardderchoccaf o gwbl. Rhy brin y mae y deall a'r galluoedd 
dynol yn abl i'r gorchwyl o ysgrifenu can arwraidd, yn atteb 
y'mhob peth i'r cynllun sydd wedi cael ei osod i lawr gan brif 
feirniaid a dysgedigion yr oesoedd. Mae can arwraidd i gynnwys 
darluniad o ryw weithred bwysig a fyddo wedi cymmeryd lie. A 
rhaid iV weithred hon fod yn gyflawn ynddi ei hunan, rhag bod 
dyryswch yn yr hanes. Dylai hefyd fod yn wirioneddol, iV diben 
o dderbyn crediniaeth ; a dylai fod yn weithred bwysig, fel ag i 
roddi addysg i hyd yn nod frenhinoedd a thywysogion, ac i osod i 
lawr esiamplau o rinwedd a gweithredoedd da i bawb yn gyffredinoL 
Rhaid i'r weithred yn y modd yma fod yn dwyn cyfartaledd a'r 
gorchwyl a gymmerir mewn Haw, ac ni ddylai fod yn rhy ddisylw 
nag yn rhy faith. Rhyfel Caerdroia, yr hwn a barhaodd am ddeng 
mlynedd o amser, a fuasai yn rhy hir i fod yn destun arwr-gin ; o 
ganlyniad. Homer a gymmerodd y pymtheng niwrnod ar hugain y 
parhaodd Achilles yn ei lid, i fod yn destun ei Iliad. Tra mae 'r 
holl ddigwyddiadau mewn cin arwraidd i fod yn naturiol, etto ni 
ddylai yr awdwr ddilyn yr hanes yr un modd a hanesydd ; megis 
ag y dywed Horace am un awdwr, yr hwn a ddechreuodd ei waith 
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ar ryfel Caerdroia gyda genedigaeth Helen, yr hon ydoedd yr 
achos dechreuol o'r rhyfel. Ond er mwyn gwneyd hoU amgyl- 
chiadau yr hanes yn fwy nodedig a rhyfeddol, ac ar yr un pryd 
yn fwy effeitbiol a phleserus, mae cerdd arwraidd yn rhuthro ar 
unwaith i ganol yr hanes a draethir. 

Er enghraifft o hyn, gwelwn Virgil, pan yn rhoddi hanes am 
-i^neas yn ffoi o Gaerdroia, y noswaith y cafodd ei dinystrio, ac 
yn mordwyo drosodd i'r Eidal, lie mae yn sefydlu yr ymerodraeth 
Rufeinig, yn dechreu ei gan arwraidd gyd a'r dymmestl a chwy- 
thodd yr arwr ynghyd a'i lynges i oror Carthage, pan oeddynt yn 
mordwyo yn ngolwg yr Eidal. Ac ar ol hyn mae yn myned 
rhagddo i draethu yr hanes a ragflaenai y pethau hyn. Mae dull 
ac amcan barddoniaeth arwrol yn dangos ei bod yn rhagori ar yr 
un arall. Mewn prydyddiaeth fugeiliol, y meddyl-ddrychau ydynt 
yn dwyn perthynas gyda diniweidrw^ydd, heddwch, a llawenydd. 
Ennyn cydymdeimlad ydyw un o brif ddibenion prudd-draith 
{tragedy) ; a. gwawdio a beio ydyw amcan pennaf chwardd-draith 
(comedy). Ond nodweddiad pennaf arwr-gerdd ydyw taro *r 
meddwl gyda syndod wrth ddesgrifio gweithredoedd o wroldeb ac 
enwogrwydd. Er mwyn i'r darllenydd gael rhyw feddyl-ddrych 
am natur a theithi cerdd arwraidd, bydded i ni daflu cipolwg dros 
gynnwysiad -^neid Virgil, yr hwn, yn marn y beirniaid rhagoraf, 
"Sydd yn cynnwys y cynllun goreu o gan arwraidd o'r un mewn 
bod. 

Y testun ydyw sefydliad -^neas yn yr Eidal, a sylfaenu yr 
Ymerodraeth Rufeinig. Mae 'r bryddest yn dechreu trwy ddar- 
lunio Juno, brenhines y nef, yn ymdrechu rhwystro yr arwr i 
gyflawni ei ddibenion yn hyn. Yr olwg gyntaf a gawn arno ydyw 
yn nghanol tymmestl arswydus ar y mor, gyd aV hon y bwriedid 
ei ddinystrio ef ynghyd i*i holl lynges. Y darluniadau yma ydynt 
yn rymus ac yn farddonol i'r graddau uchaf. Saith o'i longau a 
gyrhaeddant yn ddiogel i Carthage, ar oror Affrica ; a'r gweddill a 
ddryllir, ac a gleddir yn yr eigion. Ar ol iddo ef a'i wyr lanio, 
maent yn cael eu derbyn gydo chroesaw mawr gan Dido, bren- 
hines enwog y He, yr hon oedd wedi clywed son am ryfel enwog 
Caerdroia, ac am ^Eneas, ym mysg gwroniaid nodedig y dydd. 
Yma mae 'r frenhines yn gwneyd gwledd ardderchog i'w deiliaid 
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ei hunan, ac i'r dieitbriaid oeddynt newydd lanio ; a chyn terfynu, 
dymunir ar i€neas adrodd ger bron y gwyddfodolion am y dull y 
cymnierwyd dinas enwog Caerdroia, a'r modd y diangodd ef allan 

bonL Hyn a ddwg y bardd i ddecbreuad yr banes. Wedi i 
bawb roddi gosteg, mae 'r arwr yn cyfodi, ac yn decbreu adrodd 
am ddichell y Groegiaid yn cymmeryd y dref, trwy anfon ceffyl 
pren yn llawn o w^ arfog i mewn iddi — y gelynion yn dilyn o'i 

01 trwy y dorau, y rbai a adawsid yn agored gan y dinaswyr, pan 
oeddynt bawb wedi ymroddi i loddest a meddwdod, gyd a'r dyb 
bod y Groegiaid wedi diangc ymaith iV gwlad enedigol. Y dar- 
luniad a roddir yma oV ddinas ar din — ymdrech y trigolion gyd 
k'x gelynion — lladd Priam y brenhin y'ngwaed ^i fab— a gadael 
arglwydd enwog Asia yn gorph marw ar Ian y mor, wedi ei anurddo 
a gwaed a llaid — i£neas yn fToi ymaitb o'r ddinas a'i dad ar ei 
gefn, a'i blentyn yn ei law, a*i wraig yn dilyn ar ei ol — yn colli ei 
wraig, ac yn dychwelyd yn ol i ymofyn am dani — yn gweled y 
gelynion mewn meddiant o*i annedd, a'r tin difaol yn ei hysu ym 
mhob c^r — ydynt ym mysg yr enghreifftiau mwyaf godidog mewn 
bod o rym a chyrhaeddiadau y galluoedd dynol. Mae 'r awdwr 
yn myned ym mlaen ar ol hyn, ac yn adrodd banes carwriaeth y 
gwron gyda Dido, y frenhines ; ac yn y diwedd mae Jupiter yn ei 
orchymyn i ymadael i Charthage, a*r frenhines sydd yn lladd ei 
hunan mewn anobaith ar ol ei ymadawiad ef. VVrth fyned rhagddo ' 
iV Eidal, mae yn aros yn Sicily, i gyflawni y gwahanol gampau, a 
arferid y pryd hwnnw, er coffa marwolaeth ei dad. Ond ar yr un 
pryd, mae y rhai a gawsant eu gadael yn y porthladd yn rhoddi 
tin yn y Uynges, yr hwn a attaliwyd rhag ei dinystrio trwy gawod 
wyrthiol o wlaw. 

Ar ol hyn mae 'r gwron yn myned i*r byd isod, neu faesydd 
Elysium, i ymweled a'i dad. Yn yr hynt nodedig yma, y mae 'r 
awdwr wedi dangos amgyffredion rhyfeddol, wrth ddesgrifio 'r 
fynedfa iV byd arall, cosp y damnedigion, dedwyddwch y daionus, 
etc., er bod ganddo amryw bethau a ellid ystyried gennym ni, y 
rhai ydym yn mwynhau goleuni datguddiedig, yn blentynaidd ac 
yn ffol, ond dylem gofio nad oedd ganddo ef ddim ond goleuni 
natur yn unig i'w arwain. Wedi iddo ddwyn ei wron i'r Eidal, 
trwy luaws o anhawsderau a thrallodion, y mae un Turnus a 
Mezentius yn codi yn ei erbyn ef, a rhyfel brwd sydd yn dilyn ; 
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ac mae yr awdwr yn myned drwy yr hoU amgylchiadau mewn dull 
'godidog ac awenyddol, nes o*r diwedd i Turnus syrthio yn y 
rhyfel, ac i -^neas ennill y fuddugoliaeth. 

Mae Virgil, yn ei ddull a*i gynllun yn rhagori ar Homer, ond 
Homer ydyw y gwaith gwreiddiol, ac mae ei ddrych-feddyliau yn 
tra rhagori ar yr eiddo neb arall. 

Y nesaf at y ddau fardd digyffelyb uchod, fel awdwr y gan 
arwraidd, ydyw Tasso, yn ei bryddest orchestol ar gymmeriad 
Jerusalem oddiar y Saraceniaid. Milton, yn ei GoU Gwynfa, 
hefyd sydd yn cael ei gyfrif ym mysg y rhai blaenaf o'r awdwyr a 
hynodasant eu hunain yn y dull hwn o farddonl Cymmerodd 
Milton Iwybr hollol newydd yn y gan nodedig uchod. Canys 
mor gynted ag yr agorom ei GoU Gwynfa ef, yr ydym yn canfod 
ein hunain mewn mynyd yn mro yr anweledigion, ac yn cael ein 
hamgylchu gan fodau nefol ac uffernol. Ond llawer o'r beirniaid 
rhagoraf a haerant nad ydyw y bryddest ryfeddol hon ddim yn 
gin arwraidd. Ond, beth bynnag am hynny, mae yn ddiammeu 
ei bod yn dangos talentau a galluoedd rhyfeddol ; ac mewn un 
nodweddiad perthynol i gan arwraidd, sef meddyl-ddrychau 
godidog a dyrchafedig, mae yn ddiammeu ei bod yn gyfartal i'r 
un a ysgrifenwyd erioed. Gallasai gael testun mwy priodol i 
ysgrifenu can arwraidd arno ; ond fel y dywed un awdwr dysgedig 
ar y matter — * Gwyddai yn dda beth oedd yn cyd-weddu oreu ^\ 
dalentau ef, a gwyddai pa alluoedd yr oedd natur wedi ei gynnys- 
gaeddu a hwynt, yn anad neb arall, sef galluoedd i ddarlunio 
pethau bron yn anarluniadwy, peri i'r hyn sydd yn ddisglaer 
ymddisgleirio, gosod pethau dychrynllyd allan yn fwy dychrynllyd, 
gwneyd tywyllwch yn fwy tywyll, a'r pethau ofnadwy yn fwy 
ofnadwy.' 

Prin y gellir dywedyd bod yr un cyfansoddiad gwreiddiol yn yr 
iaith Gymraeg, yn meddu ar nodweddiad pryddest arwraidd. Mae 
Gododin Aneurin yn meddu rhy w gymmaint o natur can arwraidd 
ynddo, er nad ydyw yn unol a*r rheolau gosodedig i*r cyfryw 
gyfansoddiad, yn y pethau mwyaf anhebgorol braidd. Cywydd y 
Drindod, gan Dafydd lonawr, sydd hefyd yn fath o bryddest 
arwraidd, ond nid ydyw y weithred yn un, ac nid ydyw yr awdwr 
yn dilyn yr un nodweddiad trwy y gin. Mae Cywydd y Diluw 
hefyd yn lied gyffelyb. Ond mae yn debygol mai * Joseph, Llyw- 
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odraethwr yr Aipht/ gan yr un gwr, sydd yn meddu mwyaf o 
nodweddiad cerdd arwraidd oV un cyfansoddiad Cymreig a 
ymddangosodd yn yr oesoedd diweddar. 



BARDDONIAETH DDYNWAREDOL. 
{.DRAMATIC POETRY.) 

Y MAE barddoniaeth ddynwaredol yn cael ei rhanu yn ddwy 
gangen, sef prudd-draith (tragedy)^ a chwardd-draith (comedy). 
Gellir dywedyd am brudd-draith, pan y mae yn cynnwys darluniad 
o ymddygiadau a nodweddiad dyn yn rhai oV amgylchiadau 
cyfyngaf ag y dichon iddo gael ei ddwyn iddynt yn ystod ei daith 
ddaearol, ei fod yn farddoniaeth o'r radd uchaf. Y mae yn 
cynnwys darluniad digyfrwng o'r nodweddiad dynol. Nid ydyw, 
yr un modd H'r arwr-gerdd, yn gosod y nodweddiad hwn allan 
trwy waith y bardd yn traethu am dano. Ond mae 'r bardd ei 
hunan yn myned allan oV golwg, a'r personau sydd yn cael eu 
darlunio a ddygir ger ein bron eu hunain, i osod allan eu gweith- 
redoedd, ac a lefarant yr hyn a fyddo yn cyd-weddu ^'u nodwed- 
diad hwy eu hunain. Nid oes yr un dull o ysgrifenu yn gofyn 
cymmaint o adnabyddiaeth i'r natur ddynol, a'r dull uchod ; 
ac nid oes yr un a effeithia gymmainl ar y nwydau a'r tym- 
merau, os dilynir ef yn gymmwys. Y mae yn gyffelyb i 
ddrych, neu o'r un Ueiaf dylai fod felly, yn yr hwn y gall dynion 
ganfod eu hunain, yn gystal a'r drygioni sydd yn barod i'w ham- 
gylchu hwynt. Ceir gweled trwy 'r dull hwn o ysgrifenu hefyd 
ddarluniad cywir o'r nwydau dynol, a'u heffeithiau dychrynllyd 
pan yr elont tu hwnt i derfynau rheswm. Y Groegiaid a h) noda- 
sant eu hunain uwchlaw neb, yn y dull hwn o farddoni, yn gystal 
a phob dull arall. Prudd-dreithiau Eschylus, Sophocles, ac Euri- 
pedes, ydynt, ar lawer o ystyriaethau, heb eu cyffelyb ym mysg yr 
un genedl hyd yma. Ond mae ein cydwladwr enwog. sef Shake- 
speare, ar y cyfan, yn ddiammeu, yn gyfartal i*r un ysgrifenydd, yn 
y dull hwn, a fu erioed mewn un wlad dan haul. Rhagoriaethau 
y bardd nodedig hwn ydyw ei fod yn llefaru iaith natur, a 
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• 

hyn ydyw yr achos ei fod yn meddu ar gymmaint o rai i'w hoffi, 
er gwaethaf Uawer o ammherffeithderau sydd ynddo. Dywed un 
beirniad enwog am dano, * ei fod yn ddyn, yr hwn o hoU feirdd 
yr oesoedd diweddaf, ac fe allai, y cyn-oesoedd hefyd, a feddai y 
meddwl mwyaf eang. HoU wrth-ddrychau natur oeddynt yn 
bresennol ger bron ei lygaid ef, a darluniai hwynt, nid gyda Uafur, 
ond mewn dull ifawdus. Pan fyddo yn darlunio unrhyw wrth- 
ddrych, yr ydym nid yn unig yn teimlo 'r gwrth-ddrych, ond yr 
ydym hefyd yn ei weled. Y rhai a ddywedant am dano ei fod yn 
ddiffygiol mewn dysg, a roddant iddo y ganmoliaeth fwyaf a all 
gael gan neb. Yr oedd yn ysgolhaig o naturiaeth, ac nid oedd 
arno angen am lyfrau, yn gyffelyb i syllwydrau, iV diben o*i gyn- 
northwyo i ddarllen natur. Nid allaf ddywedyd ei fod 5^: un ym 
mhob peth, bob amser. Pe gwnawn hynny, cydmerwn ef i*r 
pennaf y ddynolryw. Ond mae yn fynych yn isel a diflas ; a'i 
ffraeth-ddywediadau ydynt yn ami yn annaturiol, a'i ehediadau 
difrifol weithiau yn llawn o chwyddiaith. Ond mae bob amser yn 
ddyn mawr pan y byddo rhywbeth mawr yn galw am hynny.' 

Nid oes yr un cyfansoddiad yn Gymraeg o'r un natur d phrudd- 
draith mewn ieithoedd eraill. Mae yn wir bod gennym rai en- 
ghraifftiau o farddoniaeth ddynwaredol, ond nid oes yr un o 
honynt yn perthyn i'r dosparth yma yn uniongyrchol. Theomem- 
phus y Parch. William Williams, Pant y Celyn, sydd fardd- 
oniaeth ddynwaredol, yn gystal i'r Interludes^ a ysgrifenwyd gan 
wahanol awdwyr y ganrif ddiweddaf. 

Y gangen arall o farddoniaeth ddynwaredol ydyw chwardd- 
draith {comedy), Prif nodweddiad y dull hwn o ysgrifenu ydyw, 
ei fod yn cynnwys darluniad duchanol o ffolineb a beiau dynolryw, 
yr hyn sydd yn unol ^ moesoldeb ar bob ystyriaeth, ac yn fynych 
yn llesol hefyd. Nid oes dim yn natur y dull hwn o farddoni a 
all ei ddwyn dan gerydd. Mae dangos i ddynion eu ffaeleddau, 
a gosod llygredigaethau allan yn eu gwisg eu hunain, yn wasanaeth 
i'r byd yn gyffredinol. Gwyddom bod llawer o feiau, y rhai y 
gellir eu gosod allan yn eu hatgasrwydd mwyaf, a dwyn dynion 
iV casau hwynt yn fwy trwy eu gwawdio a'u dirmygu, na thrwy 
ddwyn y rhesymau cadarnaf yn eu herbyn. Ar yr un pryd rhaid 
i ni addef mai offeryn peryglus iV osod yn nwylaw yr anghelfydd 
ydyw gwawdio. A mynych y mae wedi cael ei ddefnyddio i 
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wneyd mwy o ddrwg nag o ddaioni. Yn nwylaw awdwyr anfoesol, 
gall chwardd-draith fod yn foddion i wneyd llawer o ddrwg, trwy 
gam-arwain a llygru dynion. Ond yn nwylaw awdwyr yn ymdrechu 
gwneyd daioni, gall fod yn foddion i roddi difyrwch ac addysg heb 
wneyd niwed i neb. 

Y bai a nodwyd uchod sydd iV weled yn amlwg iawn yn Inter- 
ludes Twm o'r Nant, yn gystal ag amryw eraill. Diddadl bod 
amryw o'r chwaryddiaethau hyn yn cynnwys llawer o addysgiadau 
rhagorol, ac yn fynych yn dra naturiol, ond ni bu yr awdwyr yn 
ddigon gofalus i gadw allan o honynt bethau o duedd i lygm yr 
oes, a gwneyd mwy o niwed nag o les. Twm o'r Nant ydyw y 
rhagoraf yn y dull hwn o ysgrifenu, yn ein hiaith, ond mac 
gwawdio yn gyffelyb i offeryn anghyfaddas yn ei law ef, ac nis 
gwyddai pa fodd i'w drin i'r diben o fod yn llesol. 



BARDDONIAETH DELYNOL. 

(Z YRIC POE TR K) 

Rhoddir yr enw uchod ar Awdlau o bob math ; canys bwriedid 
Awdlau ar y cyntaf i gael eu canu gyd ig offeryn cerdd. Ond mewn 
amser daethant mor amrywiol, a dyfeisiwyd cymmaint o wahanol 
ddulliau o honynt, fel ag y rhoddwyd yr enw o farddoniaeth 
delynol ar bob math o brydyddiaeth oedd yn dwyn y nodweddiad 
cyntefig hwnnw, pa un a fwriedid ef i gael ei ganu gyd ig offeryn 
cerdd ai peidio. Mae yn amlwg bod yr Awdl yn debyccach Mx 
dull cyntefig o farddoni, nag yr un dull arall. Yn y dull hwn y 
byddai y beirdd cyntaf yn arfer tywallt ffrwyth eu myfyrdodau, yn 
clodfori eu duwiau a*u gwroniaid, yn datgan clod eu buddugol- 
iaethau, ac yn galaru o herwydd afiwyddiant a thrychineb. Yr 
awdwyr enwoccaf yn y dull hwn o farddoni ydynt Pindar ac 
Ajiacreon ym mysg y Groegiaid, Horace ym mysg y Lladinwyr, a 
Cowley a Gray ym mysg y Saeson. Y Salmau, yn yr iaith wreidd- 
iol, ydynt fath o Awdlau o'r dull mwyaf goruchel, ac wedi cael eu 
haddasu i'w canu gyd ig offerynau cerdd. Nid ydyw yr Awdlau 
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Cymreig, yn yr oes ddiweddaf, yn cadw tu fewn i'r dull hwn o 
farddoni ym mysg yr un genedl arall, canys mae aniryw o honynt 
yn meddu mwy o nodwedd caniadau arwraidd nag sydd yn 
gweddu i Awdl. 

Gellir dynodi yr Awdlau canlynol yn meddu ar ragoriaethau 
mawrym mysg cynnyrch yr awen Gymreig, sef * Dinystr Jerusalem/ 
gan Mr. Ebenezer Thomas; * Rhaglawiaeth Sior y Pedwerydd/ 
gan Cawrdaf; * Elusengarwch/ gan Dewi Wyn; *Gwledd Bel- 
shasar/ gan leuan Glan Geirionydd ; * Drylliad y Rothsay Castle/ 
gan Caledfryn, etc., etc., a llawer eraill heblaw hyn, y rhai a dder- 
byniasant wobrwyon Eisteddfodau yn yr oes hon. 



BARDDONIAETH HYFFORDDIADOL, A DARLUNI- 
ADOL. 

{DIDACTIC POETRY, etc) 

Barddoniaeth hyfforddiadol sydd fath o draethawd mewn 
prydyddiaeth, un ai ar philosophyddiaeth, athroniaeth, neu ryw 
gangen arall o wybodaeth fuddiol; megis gwaith Lucretius ar 
* Natur pethau '; Virgil ar * Amaethyddiaeth *; Pope ar * Feirnia- 
daeth'; Horace a Boileau, etc., etc., ar 'Farddoniaeth.' Mewn 
traethawd oV natur yma rhaid i'r bardd ymdrechu rhoddi hyffordd- 
iadau i'w ddarllenwyr, ond ar yr un pryd dylai gofio mai ysgrifenu 
barddoniaeth y mae ; ac felly rhaid iddo fritho ei waith gyda 
darluniadau a fyddont yn debyg o gynhyrfu y nwydau, a difyrru y 
darllenydd. Yr enghraifft ragoraf o farddoniaeth hyfforddiadol a 
geir yn ngwaith Virgil ar * Amaethyddiaeth.' Y mae 'r awdwr 
enwog hwn yn edrych ar bob peth gyda llygad bardd, ac yn 
addurno testun sychlyd a marwaidd ynddo ei hun, gyd a'r fath 
amrywiaeth o ddarluniadau awenyddol, nes ei wneyd ar yr un pryd 
yn fuddiol ac y n ddifyrrus. Ac heblaw traethu pethau mewn iaith 
farddonol, caniatteir rhyddid hefyd, mewn barddoniaeth hyffordd- 
iadol, i'r ysgrifenydd droi allan o'i Iwybr ar brydiau, er mwyn 
addurno ei waith gyda meddyl-ddrychau mwy bywiog a chynhyrfus. 
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Addurniadau pennaf Virgil, yn ei bryddest ddigyffelyb ar 
Amaethyddiaeth, sy 'n gynnwysedig yn y pethau hyn ; megis y 
rhyfeddodau a ragflaenasant farwolaeth Caesar, molawd yr Eidal, 
dcdwyddwch bywyd yr amaethydd, y pla ym mysg y praidd yn yr 
Alps, hanes Aristeus, etc. Gwaith Dafydd Ddu Eryri ar Ardd- 
wriaeth, Dewi Wyn ar Elusengarwch, a'r Parch. E. Hughes, 
Bodfari, ar yr un testun, ydynt gyfansoddiadau o*r natur yma. 
Ond mae gwaith Pedr Fardd ar y * Pedwar mesur ar hugain,* yn 
dra chywrain, ac yn meddu ar fwy o nodweddiad y dull hwn o 
farddoni nag odid yr un o'r rhai blaenorol. Gwelir amryw en- 
ghreifftiau godidog o farddoniaeth hyfforddiadol yn yr Ysgrythyrau 
Sanctaidd, yn enwedig yn llyfr y Diarhebion. Y pennodau cyntaf 
yn y llyfr hwn ydynt yn nodedig farddonol. Llyfr y Pregethwr 
sydd hefyd yn llawn o farddoniaeth o'r natur yma, ac amryw 
fannau yn llyfr y Salmau. 

Nid ellir dywedyd bod barddoniaeth ddarluniadol yn gangen ar 
ei phen ei hun ; ond dygir hi i mewn i'r diben o addurno pob 
math arall : a gwelir mai y darluniadau ydynt y rhanau mwyaf 
godidog o bob dosbarth arall o farddoniaeth. Mwy o feiau a 
welir yn fynych yn y dull yma o farddoni nag odid yr un dull 
arall ; canys mae *r bardd yma megis yn hwylio rhwng Scylla a 
Charybdis, tra mae perygl yn ei fygwth ar bob Haw. Dylai wisgo 
ei feddylddrychau darluniadol %% iaith farddonol ; ond ar yr un 
pryd ni ddylai adrodd pethau mewn modd annaturiol. Gellir 
gweled llawer o gyfansoddiadau yn ennill cryn glod yn y byd, tra 
y maent yn ymgeisio gormod am ddrychfeddyliau uchel, a thrwy 
hynny yn dyfod yn annaturiol ac yn chwyddedig. Nid oes dim 
yn gosod allan wir farddoniaeth yn well na bod yr awdwr yn 
meddu yr hyn a ddarlunir mor briodol yn y Trioedd, sef, * llygad 
yn gweled anian.' Dyma un o brif ragoriaethau barddoniaeth 
ddarluniadol, yn gystal a phob math arall o farddoniaeth. Pan 
byddo 'r bardd yn darlunio gwrthddrychau o bwys mawr, a 
difrifoldeb neillduol, dylai fod yn fyr ac yn rymus. Ond wrth 
iddo ddwyn golygfeydd o harddwch a phrydferthwch ger bron, 
gall ddefnyddio mwy o amser wrth draethu am danynt. Mae 
Homer a Virgil yn tra rhagori ar bawb yn eu darluniadau bar- 
ddonol. Y blaenaf, pan yn darlunio y gwahanol frwydrau a frithant 
ei Iliad, sydd mor naturiol fel ag y mae 'r darllenydd bron yn 
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barod i ddychymygu ei fod yn bresennol yn gweledy cwbl. Virgil 
hefyd pan yri traethu am y dull y cymmenvyd Caerdroia, ac yn 
darlunio 'r ddinas yn cael ei gosod ar din, a*r trigolion yn cael eu 
dinystrio yn y nos, sydd yn rhoddi ini rai o engreifFtiau o fardd- 
oniaeth ddarluniadol, na chanfyddwyd eu cyffelyb braidd mewn 
un awdwr. Yn ngwaith Milton gwelir llawer o ddarluniadau 
ysblenydd, yn enwedig pan y mae yn desgrifio golygfeydd 
ardderchog Gwynfa, ac erchylldra gwlad y damnedigion. Mae 
Shakespeare hefyd yn hynod o ffawdus a naturiol yn llawer o'i 
ddarluniadau, ac y mae yn gyffredin yn fyr a chynnwysfawr wrth 
ddesgrifio unrhyw wrthddrych. 

Dewi Wyn yn ei Awdl ar * Ynys Prydain,' sydd wedi gosod ger 
bron rai darluniadau rhagorol, yn enwedig lie mae yn desgrifio y 
mynydd, y rhaiadr, aV afon, etc. Cawrdaf, yn ei Gywydd ar 
*Oresgyniad Mon,' sydd yn darlunio llawer o wrthddrychau oeddynt 
yn dwyn perthynas H'r amgylchiad mewn dull hynod o farddonol. 
Canfyddir engraifft benigamp o farddoniaeth ddarluniadol yn y 
*Meudwy/ o gyfieithiad Bardd Nantglyn, yr hwn a gyhoeddwyd 
yn y Casgliad Barddonol o'i waith. 



BARDDONIAETH DUCHANOL. 

{SATIRE,) 

Mae 'r gangen hon o farddoniaeth yn dwyn perthynas agos k 
Chwardd-draith (comedy) ; ac mae 'r naill a*r Hall yn hannu o'r un 
dechreuad. Prif amcan y dull yma o farddoni ydyw rhoddi 
addysg, trwy fflangellu beiau yr oes. Ond y ffaeleddau ag y mae 
ysgrifenwyr yn syrthio iddynt fynychaf yn y gorchwyl yma ydyw, 
ysgrifenu yn rhy noeth, a darlunio beiau a phechodau gwarthus 
mewn dull rhy amlwg. Y canlyniad o hyn fydd camddefnyddio 
yr addysg a fwriedir ei gyflwyno, a throi y cwbl yn destyn gwawd. 
Rhaid bod dynion yn meddu ar dalentau i feio yn gystal ag i 
glodfori. Os byddis yn clodfori unrhyw berson yn rhy amlwg a 
diaddurn mae 'r clod yn debyg o fod yn ogan, ac os ymosodir ar 
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feiau dynion yr un modd, bydd y darluniad o honynt yn wrthun. 
Y Rhufeiniaid a ragorasant ar bawb eraill mae yn debygol, yn y 
dull hwn o ysgrifenu ; aV ddau enwocaf yn eu mysg yn y gangen 
yma o farddoniaeth ydynt Juvenal a Horace. Mae 'r blaenaf yn 
ysgrifenu fel pe byddai mewn tymmer ddrwg, ac yn Uawn digo- 
faint, a'r canlyniad ydyw ei fod yn fynych yn dangos beiau allan 
mewn dull rhy noeth. Ond mae Horace yn debyg i ddyn yn 
eistedd i lawr iV gwawdio ac i chwerthin am eu penau, ac fe allai 
bron yn rhy gellweirus yn ei orchwyl, er mai ei dduU ef a gym- 
meradwyir, gan y beimiaid enwocaf, yn gyfifredinoL 

Y * Bardd Cwsg ' o waith Ellis Wyn sydd fath o duchan, wedi 
ei ysgrifenu mewn dull tra chywrain ; ac er ei fod mewn iaith rydd, 
y mae yn meddu ar hoU deithi barddoniaeth, oddigerth mydrydd- 
iaeth. Y bai mwyaf sydd yn perthyn iddo ydyw bod ynddo rai 
pethau isel, ac hyd yn nod, anweddaidd. Duchan-gerddi Sion 
Glan y Gors ydynt ar lawer o ystyriaethau yn gelfyddgar, ond 
anf) nych y mae yn meddu ar ddigon o chwaeth i ymgadw rhag 
adrodd pethau anweddaidd. Y caniadau a anfonwyd i Eisteddfod 
y Trallwm yn erbyn * Swyn-gyfaredd,' a roddant ini engraifft lied 
dda o farddoniaeth o'r natur yma. 



BARDDONIAETH FUGEILIOL. 

{PASTORAL POETRY.) 

Y GANGEN hon o farddoniaeth a gyfrifir ym mysg y blaenaf o'r 
rhai a elwir yn ganiadau byrion, a'i diben ydyw rhoddi darluniad 
o fywyd y bugeiliaid. Rhaid bod y matterion yr ymdrinir i hwynt 
yn naturiol a dirodres, heb ddim llawer o addurniadau celfyddgar 
yn y dull o gyfansoddi. Dylai roddi darluniad o helyntion 
cyffredin bywyd diaddurn y bugeiliaid. Eu difyrwch, eu dadleuon, 
eu heiddigedd, gwrth-ddrychau eu serch, eu tristwch a'u trallodion, 
a wnant i fynu y gyfran helaethaf o'r fath ganiadau. Gan fod y 
testun yn ddiaddurn, rhaid bod y farddoniaeth yn gyffelyb ; y 
darluniadau yn fyrion, y dull yn ddiniwed, a'r iaith yn isel, ond yn 
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bur. Yr hyfrydwch mwyaf a ellir gael mewn barddoniaeth 
fugeiliol ydyw, oddi wrth yr olygfa a rydd o dawelwch a sefyllfa 
ddedwydd bywyd gwledig. Dylai y bardd wneyd cymmaint ag a 
alio o'r pethau hyn, trwy ddartunio pob peth sydd yn hyfryd yn y 
fath sefyllfa, a chelu pethau nad ydynt yn hyfryd. Virgil a ddar- 
lunia un bugail yn annerch y Hall, ynghylch dedwyddwch ei 
sefyllfa, yn y dull a ganlyn : — 

* O henwr gwynfydedig, cei lechu rhag y gwres, 
'Mysg ffrydiau a ffynnonau dy dir, gocheli 'r t6s. 
Ac yn dy glawdd sy 'n derfyn, e sua 'r gwenyn man, 
Wrth fwytta dail yr helyg, a denant gwsg ^'u cin. 
Ac draw o dan y clogwyn, mae yntau 'r torrwr coed, 
Yn pyngcio wrth ei orchwyl, yr odlau mwyna 'rioed ; 
A*r 'sguthan sydd yn cwyno yr ochr draw i'r ddol, 
Tra *r durtur, ar y gangen, a seinia 'i ch^n o'th ol.' 

Vir,y Eclog, I. 

Bugail a ddarlunir gan yr un Awdwr hefyd yn cyfarch ei gariad, 
tra mae hi braidd yn rhy falch i dalu sylw i'r hyn a lefarai, } na 
mae yn myned ym mlaen : — 

* Yn fechan, gynt, 'rwy 'n cofio dy wel'd yn Haw dy fam, 
Yn dod i gasglu 'falau, i'n gardd, o gam i gam ; 
A minnau ddaeth i'th arwaio, pryd hyn yn ddeuddeg oed, 
A phrin y medrwn gyrhaedd, o'r Hawr, ganghenau 'r coed. 
Ond pan y'th welais gyntaf, mi gofiaf byth y dydd, 
A*r argraff ar fy nghalon, tra dalio f oes, a fydd.* 

K/r., Eclog. 8. 

Yr ysgrifenwyr godidoccaf yn y gangen hon o farddoniaeth 
ydynt, Theocritus ym mysg y Groegiaid, Virgil yn Lladin, Pope a 
Phillips yn Saesonaeg, a Richards, o Ystrad Meurig, yn Gymraeg. 
Mae yn ddiammeu bod gwaith Theocritus yn rhagori ar yr un 
arall, am mai efe ydyw y mwyaf gwreiddiol ; ystyrir gwaith Virgil 
yn dra rhagorol hefyd. Math o fugeil-gerdd ardderchog ydyw 
Caniad Solomon. Mae y dull yn hoHol o'r natur yma, ond mae 
yn ddiddadl bod yr holl bethau y cyfeirir attynt yn dwyn perthynas, 
mewn dull dammegol ac alleiriol, a Christ a'i Eglwys. 
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BARDDONIAETH ALARNADOL. 

{ELEGIAC POETRY,) 

Y GALAR a'r tristwch a deimlid ar farwolaeth cyfeillion a pherthy- 
nasau, a roddes ddechreuad i farddoniaeth alarnadol. Mae yn 
debyg nad oedd y Marwnadau cyntaf ond math o gyfansoddiadau 
byrion a diaddurn, ond mewn amser dechreuasant ymwisgo mewn 
diwyg dra gwahanol. Yr oeddynt yn cael eu defnyddio yn 
gyffredin i'r diben o ddatgan y goUed a'r tristwch a deimlid ar ol 
cyfeillion mynwesol a charedigion hoff, dynion o enwogrwydd a 
haelioni, cariadau, ynghyd d phersonau o brydferthwch a thegwch 
neillduol. Ond cyn pen nemawr o oesoedd dechreuodd galarnadau 
ymestyn dros faes mwy ehang na hyn, gan gymmeryd i mewn bob 
math o destynau a fyddent yn dwyn perthynas gyda siomedigaeth, 
tristwch, a galar, oddiar ba achosion bynnag y tarddent. Ac o 
fesur ychydig cymmerent i mewn destynau ag sydd braidd yn 
Uwyr wrthwynebol i*r rhai uchod, megis y canfyddir yn ngwaith 
Ovid, yr enwog fardd Lladinaidd, galar- gwynion yr hwn a gym- 
merant i mewn agos i bob math o nwyf-destynau. 

Mae *r beirniaid enwoccaf yn gyffredin yn dywedyd nad oes ond 
ychydig nifer o farwnadau da wedi cael eu cyfansoddi yn yr un 
iaith, ac na Iwyddodd yr un genedl yn hyn, gystal ag y gallesid 
disgwyl. Cyfrifir * Lycidas ' Milton, aV * Elegy to the Memory of 
an Unfortunate Lady,' gan Pope, ym mysg y goreuon yn yr iaith 
Saesonaeg. Gellir > styried * Laura,' yr hon mae yn wir sydd 
gyfieithiad o waith Petrach, gan y dysgedig Syr William Jones, yn 
rhagori ar yr un o'r rhai a nodwyd. Gellid crybwyll am rai 
Marwnadau da > n yr iaith Gymraeg, ond pan y meddyliom y fath 
nifer o honynt sydd wedi ymddangos o dro i dro, nid ydyw rhifedi 
y rhai da ond bychan iawn mewn cyfartaledd. 

Gwelir llawer o enghreifftiau godidog o farddoniaeth alarnadol 
yn yr Ysgrythyrau Sanctaidd, megis galarnad Dafydd ar ol Saul a 
Jonathan, amrywiol rannau o'r prophwydi, ac amryw o'r Salmau, 
y rhai a gawsant eu cyfansoddi mewn cyfyngder a thrallod. Ond 
y cyfansoddiad mwyaf ardderchog mewn bod o'r natur yma, mae 
yn debyg, ydyw Galarnad Jeremiah. Yn hon yr ydym yn canfod 
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y prophwyd yn galaru uwch ben adfeilion y deml a'r ddinas 
sanctaidd, yn gystal a chyflwr anrheithiedig gwlad Judea ; ac mae 
llawer o ddarluniadau godidog ac ysplenydd yn cael eu defnyddio 
ganddo ar yr achlysur. 



ENGLYNION. 

{EPIGRAMS.) 

NiD ydyw barddoniaeth englynol ym mysg y Cymry yn hoUawl yr 
un fath a'r hyn ydyw ym mysg cenhedloedd eraill. Meddylir os 
ceir Englyn rhwydd a Uithrig, wedi ei wneyd yn ol y rheolau, ac 
yn cynnwys darluniad o wrth-ddrych y lestun, bod hynny yn 
gymmaint ag a ddisgwylir. Ym mysg cenhedloedd eraill ystyrir 
dywediad ffraethlym a nodedig yn un o anhebgorion Englyn. Yr 
Englyn canlynol sydd wedi ennill y gamp mewn Eisteddfod, a 
gellir dywedyd nad oes dim barddoniaeth ynddo heblaw y 
mesur : — 

I'R ENFYS. 

* En FYS yn ddilys a ddyd — fwyn arwydd 

Fanerawg i'r hollfyd, 
Na yrr Ion unrhyw enyd 
Ddwr barn i orchuddio 'r byd.' 

Y canlynol sydd yn debyg i dduU y Groegiaid : — . 

YNYS PRYDAIN. 

• Paradwys wemp, prid y son, Eden deg, 

Yn dwyn dail a meillion ; 
O'i hamgylch ogylch, eigion 
Y mor hallt, yw muriau hon.* 

Y dywediad ffraethlym yn niwedd yr Englyn uchod sydd yn 
nodedig o gampus. Ystyrir yr Englyn canlynol ym mysg y 
goreuon yn ein hiaith : — 
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I'R NOS. 

* Nos dy well yn dvstewi — caddag 
Yn cuddio r Eryri, 
Yr haul yn ngwely 'r heli, 
A'r lloer yn ariannu *r Hi.' 

Ond y meddyl-ddrych yn y ddwy linell olaf nid ydyw yn 
perthyn i awdwr yr Englyn, ond y mae gyn hyned i dyddiau 
Homer o'r un lleiaf. 



POEMS. 



ibi hsec incondita solus 



Montibus et silvis studio jactabat inani.' 

ViRG. 



INTRODUCTION. 



As this little volume^ is not likely to fall into the hands of many 
persons who are not able to understand English, and there being 
many who have favoured the author with their names as sub- 
scribers to it not able to reap any benefit from the Welsh poems, 
it was therefore found desirable that some portion of the collection 
should be in English. Most of the poems in it were written when 
the author was very young, but have since undergone some altera- 
tion as they were revised for the press. He thought it might be 
worth his while to make some effort to rescue from oblivion a 
portion of his early labour, by bringing it thus before the public, 
especially those Poems for which Medals and Prizes had been 
awarded at various Eisteddfodau. He is fully aware that the 
present day is not a very favourable opportunity to offer any kind 
of Poetry to the world. The age is too scientific to pay much 
homage at the shrine of the Muses ; and men are too much given 
to profit, and too much the slaves of usefulness, to go and visit 
Parnassus for the sake of having their senses gratified, and their 
hearts and morals changed and mended. It is true that Wales 
has been for ages justly designated the * land of song,' and has 
been always in high repute as the abode of the Muses, and seat of 
the Bards ; and even to the present time, I am happy to say, she 
has some claim to this honourable distinction. One is, however, 
surprised that so little of her Poetry has made its way into any 
other language, besides the ancient language of the country, and 
that almost all her Bards have been content to range within the 
narrow limits of their own rocks and mountains. 

It is generally admitted that the aspect of a country often forms 

^ The Rev. Griffith Edwards* Welsh and English Poems were published in 
the first instance in a small volume of 170 pages, but they are incorporated in 
this reissue of his works ; still it is thought fit to reprint the Introduction just 
as it appeared in the 6rst instance. — £d. 
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a sort of index to the character of the people. We are not, there- 
fore, to be surprised if the sublime and majestic scenery of Wales, 
especially the Northern part of it, should in no small degree assist 
to excite poetical ideas, and form sublime conceptions in the 
minds of those who are conversant with them. For in a country 
filled with so many sublime objects the minds of the inhabitants 
must become gifted as by inspiration, and are by nature filled with 
poetical ideas. And Nature herself teaches the soul to mount on 
the wings of immortality, and aspire after things higher than those 
of earth, by the assistance of those objects that surround her ; and 
the mind is formed and trained from the beginning, as it were to 
converse with sublimity and terror. Hence in Wales, as in ancient 
Greece, every hill and valley, every fountain and stream, are 
haunted by imaginary beings, and fancy has peopled her forests 
and dingles with a great number of fairies and elves. Therefore 
we are not to wonder if the votaries of the muses be here 
numerous, and if Snowdon and her crystal streams almost rival 
Parnassus and Helicon. 

One eminent writer says that * poetry makes a principal amuse- 
ment among unpolished nations ; but in a country verging on the 
extremes of refinement, painting and music come in for a share/ 
This may account for the apathy shown towards any work of this 
nature at present ; for men, as they are further removed from the 
simplicity of their original state, become less and less the admirers 
of poetry. And in Wales at present religious dissensions and 
political animosities are likely to get the better of that love of 
harmony and song so much fostered and cherished amongst our 
forefathers. If the reader were to form an opinion of the whole 
of this volume from the following poems alone, he would not 
perhaps be able to do it justice. But let him read both parts 
before he passes any judgment upon it, and form his opinion of 
the merit or demerit of the whole. The author feels sure that 
there can be nothing in this little work to give offence to anyone ; 
and if it does not contain much calculated to please and gratify 
the reader, it contains nothing that can possibly hurt or give him 
pain. And one great principle, he trusts, has not been lost sight 
of throughout, the good of man and the glory of God ; and if this 
be attained, even in the smallest degree, he will rest satisfied that 
he has been amply rewarded. 



LINES 

READ AT THE LIVERPOOL EISTEDDFOD, 1 84 1. 

Hail, land of Cambria ! where in days of yore 
Thy ancient Bards unveiled their mystic lore, 
Whose strains divine immortalized thy name. 
And taught the hills to chant thy heroes' fame. 
Time of oppression, with his iron hand. 
And civil war, when riding o'er thy land. 
Stifled not thy muse, nor hush'd thy charming lyre, 
But Bards and Minstrels fann'd the sacred fire. 
Some high Parnassus, 'midst thy distant hills. 
Some crystal stream, that rolled her murmuring rills, 
Were found as nurses to the sons of song ; 
And bade the rocks their dying notes prolong. 

In ages past, when from the western main 
Rome's mighty legions covered Albion's plain. 
The hills and vallies rang with piercing cry. 
And shouts of warriors rent the starry sky ! 
When Caesar's legions and Paulinus'^ band 
Thy cities stormed, or wrapt in flames thy land, 
The Muse e'en then armed heroes 'gainst the foe. 
And mourn'd the slain in strains of bitter woe 1 



O'er hill and dale now everywhere we trace 
Marks of struggles, that marr'd our country's face. 

^ Paulinus' band, — Suetonius Faulinus was Prefect of Britain under the 
Roman Emperor Claudius. He conquered the Island of Anglesey, and quelled 
a general revolt headed by Boadicea. 
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Where the Pacific^ thunders to the pole, 
And mountain billows 'gainst Americ roll. 
The wind and ocean here were all enraged, 
And heaven a.nd earth in conflict seem'd engaged. 
The swelling surges scaled the lofty sky ; 
To Neptune's roar the thunder did reply ! 
^olus ruled, and with a stern command, 
He drove the billows to invade the land ; 
Whilst sullen darkness wrapt in gloomy night 
The face of heaven, and e'en the source of light 
The winds abated just to draw their breath, 
Then hurled them onward to the jaws of death. 
And here they toiled for many a day in vain, 
Toss'd by the surges of the boiling main ; 
Until, at last, from all their dangers free. 
They gain'd the Islands of the Southern sea. 

Far on the ocean, with his darting ray. 
In glorious splendour shone the lamp of day. 
When lo ! not distant,^ Otaheite's land 
Stretch'd out her bays, and show'd her barren sand. 
And morning zephyrs gently stirred the deep. 
To invite the slumberer from the arms of sleep. 
They gain'd the shore, and crowded numbers came 
To meet the vessel, bearing England's name. 
And brought their gifts in crowds from every part. 
To cheer the sailors, and make glad each heart. 

* Where the Fcuific — * We were off Cape St. Diego, the eastern part of the 
Terra del Fuego, and the wind being unfavourable, I thought it more advisable 
to go round to the eastward of Staten-land than to attempt passing through 
Straits )e Main. We passed New Year's Harbour and Cape St. John, and on 
Monday, 31st, were in latitude 60** \' south. But the wind became variable, 
and we had bad weather. Storms, attended with a great sea, prevailed until 
the 1 2th of April. The ship began to leak, and required pumping every hour, 
which was no more than we had reason to expect from such a continuance of 
gales of wind and high seas.' 

• When lo I not distant. — * We discovered the Island of Otaheite on the 
25th, and before casting anchor next morning in Matavai Bay, such numbers 
of canoes had come off, that, after the natives had ascertained we were friends, 
they came on board, and crowded the deck so much, that in ten minutes I 
could scarce find my own people.' 
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All things now smile, and dangers threat no more, 
No billows rave, no angry whirlwinds roar ; 
But yet a greater woe was still at hand, 
And seem'd now hovering o'er the joyful band ; 
For, ere Aurora, on the second day,^ 
Had ting'd the ocean with her earliest ray, 
When gloomy darkness, in her sable robe. 
Yet held her sceptre over half the globe, 
Grim-visaged discord 'mongst the sailors fell. 
And then the furies summon'd up from hell ! 
Toflfoa's cliffs came vocal at her sound. 
And hills of Kotoo, with the shores around. 
They then forsook the grim abode of night, 
And sought the Bounty^ in their rapid flight ; 
And Christian's heart at once they filled with ire, 
And made like furnace of devouring fire ; 
And in his rage, with hasty steps, he ran 
Down to his comrades, and reveaFd this plan : 
* Ye British sailors, known both far and near. 
Throughout the world, to these my words give ear : 
We are all in safety from the angry deep. 
And now our captain lies oppressed by sleep ; 
Come, then, my lads, and take the ship's command, 
And banish him to die in yonder land. 
Now is your time — ^and now for you and me, 
To claim our own, and be henceforward free.' 



This offer pleased, and all, on mischief bent, 
With approbation uttered their assent. 



* For^ ere Aurora^ on the second day, — * Hitherto the voyage had advanced 
in a coarse of uninterrupted prosperity, and had been attended with circum* 
stances equally pleasing and satisfactory. But a very different scene was now 
to be disclosed : a conspiracy had been formed, which was to render all our 
past labour productive only of misery and distress. 

*Just before sunrise, on Tuesday morning, while I was yet asleep, Mr. 
Christian, with the master-at-arms, gunner's mate, and Thomas Burkitt, 
seaman, came into my cabin, and seizing me, tied my hands with a cord 
behind my back, threatening me with instant death if I spoke or made the 
least noise.' 
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Great tumult rose ; the ruffians seized their arms, 

And ocean's billows trembled with alarms. 

Then rushing down, these, with their ruthless bands, 

With many a curse, made fast the captain's hands. 

He. called for mercy — ^but in vain, he fell 

Like helpless victim 'mongst the hounds of hell ; 

' Ah ! this base treatment,' so they heard him say, 

' Is my reward for toiling night and day ! 

When like a father I protected all. 

And brought you safe from many a threatening squall ; 

When whirlwinds roar'd, and heaven denied her light, 

You oft I rescued from eternal night ; 

When tempests raved, and howl'd round distant lands, 

I kept you safe, bound with affection's bands. 

And could you now e'en look with smiles on me, 

Thrown to the monsters sporting in this sea ! 

Or wafted o'er, and cast on yonder land, 

There slain and quarter'd by barbarian's hand. 

Heaven's sure vengeance, and His wrath, oh ! dread. 

To hurl His arrows 'gainst your guilty head ; 

See Justice also, already on the wing, 

Against you coming from my land and King.' 

He nought avail'd, their hearts were turn'd to steel. 

And in their fury they forgot to feel ; 

They still persist, and so the crew divide. 

And part is hurried o'er^ the vessel's side, 

And, with their captain, put into a boat. 

And cast adrift on ocean's plain to float. 

Their sad disaster, and their tale of woe. 

The many toils they had to undergo 



^ And part is hurried o'er, — *The officers and men being in the boat, they 
only waited for me, of which the master-at-arms informed Christian, who then 
said, " Come, Captain Bligh, your officers and men are now in the boat, and 
you must go with them ; if you attempt to make the least resistance, you will 
instantly be put to death ;** and without further ceremony, I was forced over 
the side by a tribe of armed ruffians, where they untied my hands. Being in 
the boat, we were veered astern by a rope. After having been kept some time 
to make sport for these unfeeling wretches, and having undergone much ridicule, 
we were at length cast adrift in the open ocean.' 
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When left alone to trust their fragile bark, 

And brave the billows with their little ark. 

And cross the boundless waste which op'd before. 

No land in view, nor far inviting shore, 

Who can describe ? when, like some distant speck, 

Their boat was seen, or fragment of a wreck, 

The tempest's sport, and tossed by every wave, 

When hov'ring doubtful o'er a watery grave. 

But the mutineers, on the other hand, 

Tum'd from their course, and sought the distant land ; 

Whilst shouts of joy ascended to the sky, 

* Hurrah for Otaheite !' was their cry. 

Thus were they parted, ne'er to meet again ; 

But yet the rebels, Christian and his men. 

By Heaven's all-seeing eyes were sought and found. 

Though hid in distant land, with boundless sea around. 



THE STORM. 

This Poem is an imitation of another in We/sh, on the same subject^ to be 

found in this Collection. 

Fair Aurora had chas'd the dusky night. 
And tinged the mountains with her morning light ; 
The Sun advanced, to dart his earliest ray 
Through clouds and vapours gathering in his way ; 
The morn emerging from the lap of night, 
Smil'd o'er the land, and streak'd the sky with light ; 
Whilst nought predicted of the stormy noon. 
And gloomy tempest, that would follow soon. 
The sailor's bark began to plough the main. 
And from his hut forth hied the industrious swain ; 
Calm was the ocean, and the sky serene, 
And smile of joy o'erspread the quiet scene — 
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A faithful picture of this world below, 

Where smiles and sunshine end in grief and woe. 

For soon the wind, with bold, imperious sway. 

Veered to the region of the rising day ; 

And from the hills did louder murmurs rise, 

Whilst leaves and straw were scattered to the skies. 

Dark clouds and vapours clad the mountains round. 

And howling notes made distant shores resound. 

Ere long the rain rush'd from the angry sky, 

And raging whirlwinds drove the clouds on high. 

The stately forest, and its timber, groan'd ; 

The obstructed blast in distant vallies moan'd ; 

The beasts for shelter left the naked plain. 

And birds sought refuge from the wind and rain. 

The forky lightning cleav'd the impending night, 

And rent the darkness with a rapid flight. 

The streams with murmur from the mountains roird, 

And to the ocean, in their fury, call'd ; 

The ocean answered from the distant shore, 

And trembling vallies heard the billows roar. 

Hoary Neptune shook his prison of sand, 

And went to turn the ocean o'er the land. 

Wave after wave seem'd in pursuit to fly. 

And angry billows scaled the lofty sky. 

The great commotion found a ready way 

To dark recesses, far from light of day ; 

Through all the regions of the silent deep, 

And gloomy caverns, where the billows sleep, 

Confusion reigned, with awe and silent dread, 

And Nereus trembled on his craggy bed 

The sailors cried, their vessels on the wave 

Were rushing headlong to the yawning grave ; 

Some found refuge, driven to distant shore 

Before the whirlwind, and the tempest*s roar. 

Whilst others sank, when just in sight of home. 

No more the sea and distant climes to roam. 

Death spread his banner, and with horror reign'd 

From shore to shore, and full dominion gained. 
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The clouds above pour'd down their watery store, 
And mountain torrents drowned the meadows o'er ; 
And foaming rivers deluged wide the plain, 
Like ancient Nilus, fiird by Afric's rain. 
Their banks and bridges, carried far away, 
Own'd their subjection to the torrent's sway. 
The raging ocean, roaring loud from far. 
And dismal sound of elemental war. 
Spread gloom and horror everywhere around. 
And great commotion shook the solid ground. 
The King of heaven, pavilioned in the clouds, 
Whom gloomy darkness with its curtains shrouds, 
Let loose the elements, then wind and rain 
Rush'd on the land, and toss'd the angry main. 
At His command, the heavens with thunder groan. 
The sea, the air, and land His mandate own ; 
The impetuous winds, which in their chambers sleep. 
By Him are roused, and stir the angry deep. 
Despair and horror reign in every place. 
And death is pictured in the sailor's face. 
But once again comes back the shining day, 
Then nature smiles, and makes the world look gay. 
The storm is hush'd to silence at His word, 
The sea is calm, the wind obeys his Lord. 

And thus in woes and troubles of this life, 
Through various scenes of tumult and of strife, 
God leads us on until the storm is o'er. 
Provides us shelter whilst the whirlwinds roar ; 
And then conveys us to a peaceful rest, 
Where angry storms no more our homes molest. 
He rides triumphant in the tempest's car. 
And guides the course of each revolving star ; 
And at His word the lofty mountains bend. 
Heaven's distant regions down His arrows send ! 
And nature moves obedient to His call. 
And sends His tidings far from pole to pole. 
Whilst all above, beneath, around, below, 
Tell man to reverence Heaven's eternal law. 
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ELEGY 



TO THE MEMORY OF THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN.^ 

The setting sun had now withheld his light, 
And half the globe was wrapp'd in silent night ; 
The weary swain forgot his toil in rest, 
And sullen care was banish'd from his breast, 
Whilst silence reigned, and nature's self seem'd dead, 
And every hill to nod its drowsy head ; 
The mountain stream forgot her dismal roar, 
And slumbering eddies murmur'd 'round the shore, 

^ Llangollen is situated in a beautiful and romantic valley, about twenty- 
four miles from Chester up the river Dee, and is almost surrounded by 
mountains. The town and neighbourhood have deservedly excited the atten- 
tion and admiration of a vast number of strangers and visitors, who crowd to 
the place during the summer months. And one of the chief attractions of this 
romantic spot during a great part of the last century was the residence in it of 
the * Ladies of Llangollen/ as they were styled. These were * Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss Ponsonby,' who came to the place about the year 1779, and 
secluded themselves from the world in this beautiful retreat. They resided 
at a cottage called * Plas Newydd/ close to the town, at the east end of it. 
They purchased the domain, built the house, adorned it something similar 
to what it now is, planted and decorated the grounds which surround 
it. Their fame reached far and wide, and the place during their lifetime 
was overwhelmed with visitors, and their residence filled with offerings and 
presents. And though singular in some respects, they were remarkably 
charitable to the poor, the friends and benefactresses of all around them ; 
their loss is greatly felt to this day in the neighbourhood. Their old resi- 
dence is still visited by great numbers of strangers who come to the vale of 
Llangollen, owing, no doubt, to the fame and renown of its old possessors, for 
there is nothing either picturesque or interesting in the appearance of the 
place itself. The house is covered inside and out with carved wood, and most 
of the windows are ornamented with painted glass. The entrance and 
windows have been formed after the manner of ancient religious houses, and 
are decorated with various carvings. Nearly opposite the south door of Llan- 
gollen Church there is a triangular Gothic column of freestone erected to the 
memory of these ladies, and a respected domestic belonging to them named 
* Mary Carol.' From the inscription upon this monument I find that they 
lived together in this valley for more than half a century in uninterrupted 
friendship, being the admiration and delight of a very numerous acquaintance. 
Lady Eleanor Butler died in the year 1829, having attained the advanced age 
of 90. She was the daughter of the sixteenth, and sister of the seventeenth, 
Earls of Ormonde and Ossory, in Ireland, and aunt to the late, and present, 
Marquess of Ormonde. Miss Ponsonby did not long survive her beloved 
friend and companion, for she also died in 1 831, at an advanced age. 
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When, far from men, beneath a lonely tree, 
Where through the vale glides down the sacred Dee,^ 
A lonely poet began this doleful song. 
Whilst winding vales rehears'd his notes along. 

* O Muse of Cambria, come inspire me, 
And tune my harp to songs of woe,* said he ; 
* Well may thy mountains threat the starry sky, 
And lofty hills the furious storms defy ; 
The summer sun shall yet restore the day. 
And this our valley shall appear gay ; 
But these, alas ! can give delight no more, 
For we are doom'd in sorrow to deplore 
The end of those who cheer'd each drooping heart, 
Whom cruel fate bade from our vale depart ; 
Pride of Llangollen, even the murmuring rills 
Your death bemoan ! amidst the lonely hills ! 

Methinks I see you oft along the vale, 
Or hear your accents wafted by the gale. 
But ah ! your fate is whispered by the breeze. 
And told in silence by the leafless trees ! 
And sullen gloom is brooding o'er my land. 
The flowers withered, touch'd by fatal hand. 
Lo ! what a change ! Where once the rural lay. 
And notes divine prolonged each happy day. 
Now lamentations. Where the Cambrian lyre 
Once fiird each bosom with celestial fire ; 
When all the youth danced on the first of May, 
And rustic sports haiFd each auspicious day, 
Their hearts now melt in elegies of woe — 
From every eye incessant tears flow ! 

^ Sacred Dee, — This river was considered in ancient times as sacred, and 
supposed to reveal the future by its tides and the changes of its channel, which 
often occurred without any apparent cause, Giraldus Cambrensis, who was 
Secretary to King Henry the Second, and accompanied Archbishop Baldwyn 
into Wales, in the year 1187, is the first who informs us of these mysterious 
occurrences. Spenser, Drayton, and Milton make mention of the presaging 
qualities of this river, and allude to the holy character it long maintained. 
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The pensive swain forgets his daily toil, 
And rust consumes the ploughshare in the soil ; 
The shepherd too when driving out his flock, 
Oft sits to weep, beneath a lonely rock, 
When thinking with himself that oft before 
His wool they bought, to clothe the neighbouring poor ! 



Such as the moon beneath the shades of night, 
All other objects cheering with her light. 
Or as the rose, among the inferior flowers. 
Adorned in purple, and bathed by vernal showers. 
So these in fame and every grace divine, 
The rest surpass'd — in them did all combine. 
Their pleasure was to afford distress relief; 
And others* woes to them proved greatest grief. 
By orphans mourn'd, by weeping children blest, 
They sleep in silence on their mother's breast. 



The winter months will vanish soon away, 
And spring return, to balance night and day ; 
The leafless forest shall be clothed again, 
And flowery grass shall cover hill and glen ; 
From distant parts shall numbers, as before. 
Amongst us come, our country to explore ; 
But nothing can disturb their peaceful rest. 
Whilst mountain turf lies lightly on their breast. 
Alas ! their spirits left their house of clay, 
And soar'd to regions of eternal day, 
Where in repose, amidst the heavenly throng, 
They join the myriads in the endless song ; 
And morning dews, attracted to the place 
Wherein they lie, point out the hallow'd space.- 



So sung the Bard, whilst to his mournful strain 
The stars were listening from the liquid plain ; 
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The moon in silence, also, sailed along, 

As if she dreaded to disturb his song ! 

And when he ceas'd, he slept, and naked stone 

Became his pillow — to await the dawn. 



A VISIT 

TO THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.^ 

The summer sun adorns each happy day, 
And hills and mountains now appear gay ; 
I leave the bustle and clamour of the town. 
And seek retreat in nooks of great renown. 
To Cambria's hills I fondly bend my way, 
Where nymphs and fays by crystal fountains play. 
And here sweet Nature does her charms unfold, 
Though not with perfum'd gales and sand of gold, 
But hoary mountains are the country's pride, 
And smiling vales take shelter by their side. 
Here in peace, a stranger to my care, 
I rove alone, and breathe the pure air ; 
And trace the steps of many a wintry storm 
'Mongst rocks and mountains of majestic form. 
The hanging cliff, the half-demolished wall. 
The lonely cottage, and deserted hall. 
The winding valley, and the murmuring stream. 
The mountain's blush 'neath Phoebus* parting beam 
Give all their charms and beauties now to me, 
As here I sojourn by the sacred Dee. 

O beauteous vale ! I love thy calm retreat ; 
Thy glorious scenes on every hand I meet 
Form many a page in Nature's book divine, 
Where Nature's God is traced in every line. 

^ See Note, page 284. 
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From hill to hill I wander with delight, 

And see the mom throw off the bands of night ; 

And then, again, see evening's sullen shade 

Make Nature's wonders from my vision fade ; 

And thus I learn how earthly bliss and woe 

Each other follow, as they come and go. 

What hand divine hath piled these mountains round, 

And caus'd such wonders here to abound ! 

What beauty and order everywhere prevail, 

From mountain's height to far retired vale ! 

And each is adding to the other's charm, 

Like costly bracelet round a snowy arm. 

But bloody contests^ once disturbed this vale, 
And shouts of warriors fill'd each passing gale, 
When kings of old and heroes of renown 
Found oft at stake their country and their crown ; 
Their bloody plain is wrapp'd in silence now, 
The warriors vanished from the distant brow. 
No longer Henry,^ with his troops from far. 
The Berwyn mountains turn to scene of war ; 

^ The Berwyn Mountains on the south side of Llangollen Vale, forming a 
kind of boundary for this part of North Wales, have been the scene of many a 
bloody contest, and here the sons of Cambria often successfully opposed the 
encroaching armies of their Saxon invaders. 

' Henry II. being exasperated at the Welsh, on his return from Normandy, 
led a powerful army against them, selected from all parts of his extensive 
dominions in Normandy, Flanders, Anjou, Gascoigne, and England. And 
having heard of some daring inroads made by the inhabitants of North Wales, 
he early in 1165 put himself at the head of his chosen army, and advanced 
towards that part of the country, resolving to put all the inhabitants to the sword 
without mercy. He himself advanced as far as Oswestry ; and having en- 
camped there, dispatched a body of men to try the passes of the Dyke and 
Ceiriog. These were put to the sword near Castell Crogen, now Chirk Castle, 
and buried in the Dyke. Afterwards the King himself moved towards the 
Dyke with his whole army, and pushed on a party to the foot of the Berwyn. 
But whilst he and his forces were engaged in clearing the banks of the river 
Ceiriog, to prevent his troops falling into the ambuscade of the enemy, an 
attempt was made to surprise his vanguard, which brought on a bloody en- 
gagement, wherein many fell on both sides. But Henry's troops were victorious, 
and making good the passage of the river, they advanced up the Berwyn 
Mountains. In the meantime Owen Gwynedd and the other Welsh Princes 
had advanced with their army from Cor wen, and had taken a strong position 
on the frontier ridge. A field-work and entrenchment are still visible on the 
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Nor Owen comeSi who in battle array 

Stood firm till conquest closed the doubtful day. 

Now many a hero lies without a name 

To show the spot, or to record his fame ; 

Beneath this sod in peace his ashes rest, 

Whilst thoughtless strangers trample on his breast. 

Here ancient Bards^ once touch'd the enchanting lyrey 
Roused martial spirit, moved by heavenly fire, 
And taught the mountains to rehearse their song, 
Whilst distant echo brought their notes along. 
The Muse is hush'd ; the Bard is heard no more 
To chant his verses to the torrent's roar ; 
Calm is the valley ; quiet is the scene, 
And all about is full of joy serene. 
The days of grief and mourning now are o'er, 
Nor war nor tumult rage from shore to shore. 

These scenes please daily, and are ever new, 
And though ne'er change, yet always charm the view. 
Eglwyseg rocks^ look all majestic still. 
And Castell Dinas^ frowns from yonder hill, 

mountain over Llangollen, where probably the Welsh forces, under Owen 
Gwynedd and his allies, were stationed. The English were at last obliged to 
retreat, with very considerable loss in men, horses, and warlike stores, leaving 
the Welsh masters of the field. See Warrington^ Pennanty Wynne, etc. 

^ All the Celtic Bards were esteemed unrivalled in their poetical composi- 
tions. The time they devoted to study of the human heart, and their power to 
raise or calm the passions, rendered them expert in the arts of guiding the 
multitude, and awakening in their breasts what emotions they ffteased. There 
are ample testimonies which may serve to prove the celebrity of Britain as the 
seat of the Muses many ages before the Christian era. 

^ Eglwyseg rocks add not a little to the magnificent scenery of Llangollen 
Vale. They run up to the right of a valley of the same name, and contain 
many astonishing precipices, divided into numberless parallel strata of white 
limestone, tier upon tier, and large yew-trees often spring up from the clefts. 
One of the principal of them is called * Craig Arthur.' That at the end of the 
vale, called ' Craig y Forwyn,' is bold, precipitous, and terminates with a vast 
natural column. 

' Castell Dinas Bran, generally called Crow Castle, is one of our primitive 
Welsh Castles, and stands to the north side of Llangollen, on the summit of a 
hill resembling an upright cone. The remains of this once impregnable 
fortress are now almost without form. Some suppose it to have been built by 
the Britons, before the Roman invasion, and it was the residence of Eliseg, 

19 
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Where dwelt Myfanwy,^ once the charm of Wales, 

By all admir'd through her hills and vales. 

Her presence might the Delian- band adorn ; 

Her face add lustre to the early morn. 

To her the Bard pour'd forth his amorous lay, 

Whilst at her gate he watch 'd the dawning day. 

The nightly dew descended on his head ; 

The moon and stars their lustre round him shed ; 

But she, whose words surpassed the dew of night, 

And from whose eyes the stars withdrew their light, 

Deign'd not to look on Howel bath'd in tears, 

But barr'd her heart with scorn, and closed her ears. 

Though now her beauty, glory, and her, name, 

Are kept and honoured by her lover's fame. 

High up the vale, where rolls a crystal stream. 
In pensive sadness, like a hermit's dream, 
You see the Abbey,^ whence in days gone by 
Went many a prayer to the listening sky. 
For there devotion, in her lonely cell. 
Far from the world found her delight to dwell. 



Prince of Powis, about the year 600. Madcg ab Gruffydd Maelor, who 
founded the Abbey of Valley Crucis, and who was the grandson of Owen 
Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, resided here about the year 1200. 

^ Myfanwy Fechan, a celebrated beauty, inhabited this castle in the year 
1390. She was a descendant of the house of Tudor Trevor, and her father 
probably held the castle under the earls of Arundel. Howel ab Einion 
Llygliw, a celebrated bard at that time, addressed a very pathetic ode to 
her, which is still extant, wherein he highly extolls the lady's charms and 
beauty, and bitterly bewails his own misfortune at not being able to gain 
her aflfections. ^ The following lines are in it : 

' Though hard the steep ascent to gain, 
Thy smiles were harder to obtain.' 

^ Diana was called Delia, because she was born in Delos. 

* Valle Crucis Abbey, or Monachlog Llan Egwest, is romantically situated at 
the foot of a lofty mountain, in the upper part of Llangollen Vale. It was 
built in the year 1200, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and belonged to a 
community of Cistercian Monks. The situation of this picturesque ruin is 
secluded and beautiful, and reminds one of what sages, and men tired of the 
world and its busy scenes, have often so ardently desired, a peaceful habi- 
tation, far away from the tumult and bustle of mankind, where they might 
meditate upon the attributes and works of God, live unseen and unknown, 
and die unlamented. 
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The swelling anthem there is heard no more, 

But through the walls the dismal whirlwinds roar ; 

And evening breezes 'mongst the ruins moan, 

Which sing their dirge in deep and solemn tone. 

Though superstition, with her magic wand, 

That once in fetters bound our happy land. 

Has long departed, like some bird of prey, 

Before the splendour of the lamp of day. 

She hovers round, and spreads her gloomy wing, 

Whilst bats and owls for ever to her cling. 

She stiJI looks on to gain her ancient seat^ 

And bring the country prostrate at her feet. 

O Cambria arm, and stand against the foe ! 

Be not like Ephraim arm*d with useless bow ; 

But let thy sons united come and stand 

'Round Britain's Church, which lights thy mountain land. 

* I know of no place in North Wales,* says Mr. Pennant, in describing 
the Vale of Llangollen, * where the refined lover of picturesque scenes, the 
sentimental or the romantic, can give a fuller indulgence to his inclination. 
No place abounds more with various rides or solemn walks. From this central 
spot he may, as I have done, visit the seat of Owen Glyndwr, and the 
fine valleys of the Dee to its source, beyond the great Llyn Tegid ; or pass 
the mountains to the fertile vale of Clwyd, or make the tour of Wrexham. 
Among the walks on the banks of the Dee, the venerable remains of the 
Abbey, and the arduous ascent of Castell Dinas Br^n, are so engaging, that 
I believe no traveller of taste will think a repetition of them tedious.' 
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